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Gerber NAIC Report 
Continues Support 
For “Prior Approval” 


Says Abandonment ment Would Lead to 
Less Competition and Erosion 
of Effective Regulation 


FURTHER ACTION PLANNED 


Opponents of ~ “Prior own 
May Seek Law Revision Support 
At State Levels Henceforth 





Continued endorsement by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners in \Philadelphia last week of the 
principle of “prior approval” of rates in 
state rate regulatory laws for property 
and casualty insurance came as no real 
surprise to those in the industry. How- 
ever, it had been hoped by many stock 
companies officers—both bureau and in- 
dependent—that the Subcommittee to 
Review Fire and Casualty Rating Laws 
and Regulations, headed by Director 
Joseph S. Gerber of Illinois, might pre- 
sent a report advocating elimination of 

“prior approval” laws in such states as 
would wish to adopt such provisions, in 
addition to the few states now already 
permitting use of new rates upon filing, 
with provisions for post-effective-date 
review. 

It was pointed out by several company 
representatives that they had not really 
looked for recommendation favorable to 
them in view of the fact that all mem- 
bers of the so-called Gerber committee 
are Commissioners in states now using 

“prior approval” laws and hence could 
not readily be expected to deny their 
own laws. The National Association of 
Insurance ‘Agents’ leaders were pleased 
with the Gerber report as many pro- 
ducers have indicated their continued 
support for “prior approval” statutes. 


Foresee Action at State Level 


Company spokesmen who sought re- 
moval of the “prior approval” provisions 
state they probably will henceforth make 
their efforts for revisions at state levels, 
rather than through seeking support 
from ‘the NAIC. In other words, sug- 
gested revisions in state laws will be in- 
troduced individually in state legislatures 
throughout the country, even though the 
NAIC report approved last week does 
leave the door open for further company 
recommendations to be made at the 
Commissioners’ midyear meeting late 
this year in ‘Dallas. 

In summing up the position taken by 
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Assurance Co. 


BLAC 


AND WHITE 


FIRST AGAIN! 


The Teare Agency is proud to announce that Continental 
Assurance is the first life company operating in all 50 states 
to have new rates based on the 1958 C.S.O. Mortality Table. 

It’s not just new rates—we’ve made a number of substan- 
tial changes, such as — 


lst Year Dividends on all par contracts not con- 
tingent upon payment of 2nd year’s premium. 


Be First, too! Call Us Now! 


H. MALCOLM TEARE 


General 
Agents 
Continental 


Agency, Ine. 


500 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 36, N.Y. * LO 4-8130 


Chicago, Ill, 











NOW »* 


COLONIAL LIFE WRITES BOTH... 


PARTICIPATING 
AND 
NON-PARTICIPATING 
LIFE INSURANCE 


Generally Lower New Non-Par Policy Rates 
e Adoption of New 1958 C.S.O. Table 
¢ Continuous Grading of Premiums by Size (Flat Policy Fee) 


e Lower Rates for Accidental Death Benefit 


Disability Waiver Benefit Extended 5 years 


Males: to Age 65 
Females: to Age 60 


™© Colonial Life 


97 INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 





Home Office: East Orange, New Jersey 


Affiliated with Chubb & Son Inc. 


through Federal Insurance Company 











States Doubt If 
Senate Ins. Quiz 
Will Continue 


No Recent Hearings; Kefauver 
Otherwise Engaged, But Surety 
Bonds May be Investigated 


NAIC VALUATIONS ACTION 


“Conflict of Interest” Also Dis- 
cussed at Annual Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners 











One of the questions which keenly in- 
terested State Supervisory insurance offi- 
cials at their annual convention in Phila- 
delphia last week was Washington’s atti- 
tude towards regulation of insurance 
companies. NAIC has a committee called 
“Preservation of State Regulation,” 
chairman of which is Commissioner 
Donald Knowlton of New Hampshire. 

It reviews the situation with respect 
to the Senate subcommittee on anti- trust 
and monopoly. That committee has held 
no hearings since June 17, 1960. With 
the retirement of Senator O’ Mahoney 
and Senator Kefauver’s occupation with 
other matters, the Commissioner’s com- 
mittee said there was some belief that 
the investigation might be concluded. 

“However,” continued the committee, 

“it is now understood that Senator 
Thomas J. Dodd of Connecticut has 
agreed to take over the direction of 
further hearings for his committee and 
that hearings will probably be resumed 
during the summer. 


Comment on Senatorial Speeches 


In its report the Commissioner's com- 
mittee said in part: 

“In addition to the subjects in which 
the subcommittee has indicated an inter- 
est in the past, there is reason to believe 
from comments made by Senator Dodd 
and from a speech given by Senator 
Clinton P. Anderson of New Mexico on 
April 10, 1961, before the National Asso- 
ciation of Surety Bond Producers that 
the subcommittee may be _ interested 
in the surety phase of the business. 

30th Senators suggest that there may 
be a high degree of concentration in a 
few surety companies of the bulk of the 
nation’s bonding business which the sub- 
committee should explore. Whether this 
will replace the subjects suggested for 
study in the past, such as whether com- 
petition in the accident and health field 
is producing fair and reasonable rates, 
whether mergers tend to restrict com- 
petition, and whether there is effective 
regulation of mail order companies is 
uncertain. Except for the continuation 
of the efforts of the NAIC to work 
toward the improvements of State regu- 
lation in all its phases no further work 
in connection with the Washinghon in- 
vestigation can be done by your Preser- 
vation of State Regulation Committee 
until further information as to the 
course of the investigation is received.” 


Conflict of Interest 


The Commissioners also discussed the 
subject of “conflict of interest.” This was 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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The public has come to know John Hancock through advertisements like this one. For years these 
advertisements have appeared regularly in national magazines, each one telling the story of a great 


American citizen or institution...each one adding to the stature of our company and its agents. 





= You'p HEARD all the other poems... . the dull 
ones, the dry ones. 


Then one day the teacher started to read 

a special one you'd never forget. 

“Listen, my children, and you shall hear of 
the midnight ride of Paul Revere.” 





exh ae And—it was good! Good as a story! 
Doty There was all the secret stuff about the 
LAL : 7 
a _~S=s_—s muffled oars and the lanterns in Old North 
Church. Then the horse leapt. The sparks flew. The schoolroom 
shook to a thunderous knocking till you wanted to grab your musket 
and run right out to Lexington, yourself. 


That’s the famous ride, the one everyone knows about. But there 
were dozens of others along black roads in the driving rain. 
Dozens of others where Paul carried messages that would have 
proved him patriot or traitor ... depending on who caught him. 





He rode against injustice... 


What drove this stocky, middle-aged man to be always in the thick 
of things ...to be courier, organizer, warrior, pleader and plotter? 
He couldn't have told you. He wasn’t a great hand with words —as 
were Patrick Henry and the clever Mr. Franklin. 


But he couldn't stomach injustice any more than they could. 
He never could as long as he lived. In his seventies, there was Paul 
busily making plates to sheathe “Old Ironsides.” 


Paul knew the fight against injustice never falters, never relaxes. 
His life proved ... and proves over and over again .. . that 

“in the hour of darkness and peril and need, the people will waken 
and listen to hear ... the midnight message of Paul Revere.” 


ow 


MUTUALZLIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Commissioners Discuss Wide Range of Problems 


Inquire into Sale of Investment Contracts Alleged to Provide Insurance Benefits; Consider One 


Plus-Stop Loss-No Claim Reserve Group Policies; Text of Resolution of LIAA and ALC Recom- 


mending that Permanent Insurance be not Replaced by Other Coverage 


The reports of life insurance com- 
mittee made to National ‘Association of 
Insurance Commissioners and its sub- 
committee meetings in Philadelphia last 
week covered a large area of subjects. 
Commissioner C. Lawrence Leggett, Mis- 
souri, is chairman of life committee. 

Joseph S. Gerber, Illinois Director of 
Insurance, was chairman of the Variable 
Annuities and Pension Plan Funding 
subcommittee. 

Comments on Investment Contracts 

The matter of the United Variable 
Annuity Fund, Inc., and the United 
Variable Trust was brought to the at- 
tention of the subcommittee as invest- 
ment companies which declared them- 
selves outside the purview of state in- 
surance supervision. The subcommittee 
heard from various members of the in- 
dustry, including a representative of the 
investment companies in question. 

The issue placed on the agenda was 
similar to the issue placed on the agenda 
of the subcommittee on December 1, 
1959 and reported in the 1960 proceed- 
ings of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners, Volume I, Page 
194, which states as follows: 

Whereas, it is represented that in- 
vestment contracts are being sold to 
the public which provide for benefits 
which take into consideration life con- 
tingencies and the pooling of mortal- 
ity, and 

Whereas, it is in the interest of the 
public that the insurance phases of 
such business be supervised by the 
insurance departments of the several 
states. 

Be it resolved that the NAIC recom- 
mend that each of its members scru- 
tinize such business to determine 
whether within the meaning of the ap- 
plicable law an insurance business is 
being thereby done and, if so deter- 
mined, take effective steps to prevent 
the conduct of such business without 
license and appropriate supervision in 
the public interest; 

And be it further resolved that each 
member of the NAIC, inform the 
chairman of this subcommittee on or 
before May 1, 1960 of any action taken 
by his department with respect to 
business of such character, and that 
the results of such survey be reported 
by this subcommittee to ‘the next suc- 
ceeding meeting of the NAIC. 

The matter was given the full con- 
sider ation of the subcommittee in execu- 
tive session, and it was determined that 
the subcommittee reaffirm the resolution 
adopted at the December, 1959 meeting, 
as set forth above, inasmuch as the facts 
are similar to the facts under considera- 
tion at that meeting. 

Cost Plus-Stop Loss-No Claim Reserve 

The subcommittee to study Cost Plus- 
Stop Loss-No Claim Reserve Group In- 
surance met with Commissioner William 
E. Timmons of Iowa, chairman. 

The committee reported that the prin- 
cipal difference in this plan from regular 
plans of Group insurance is that the in- 
surance company does not require pay- 
ment of an adequate premium in ad- 
vance to cover expected losses ‘but ac- 
cepts a very much smaller advance pre- 
mium, or even no advance premium, in 
return for a promise by the employer to 
make further payment to the company 
after losses have been paid. The amount 
of such payment, at least in some pro- 
posals, is limited to the actual amount of 
claims which have been paid plus a cer- 


tain addition for expenses but with no 
advance payment to cover expected 
losses and no advance payment to cover 
incurred losses which have not yet been 
settled. 

Questions Considered 

The subcommittee has given consider- 
ation to the following questions: 

1. Under what conditions and 
ject to what limitations should 
plans ‘be permitted, if at all? 

2. What reserves should the 
ance company hold? 

3. To what extent should the prom- 
ise of the employer to reimburse the 
company for incurred claims or to 
make other retroactive payments be 
accepted as an admitted asset? 

4. Should the employer be permitted 
to hold contributions of employes 
without transmitting them to the in- 
surance company ? 

5. Would the use of such plans en- 
courage misrepresentation to such ex- 
tent that their use should be re- 
stricted ? 

6. Would the selection by the insur- 
ance company of employers to whom 
such plans may be offered and the 
refusal of the company to offer such 
plans to other employers or the im- 
position of special requirements in 
connection with plans offered to some 
employers involve unfair discrimina- 
tion? 

“In regard to some of these questions, 
there have been divergent viewpoints 
presented to the committee as to the 
course of action which the insurance 
company should be permitted to take. 

The Subcommittee Reported 

“We have also been informed that 
certain sections of the public have not 
had an opportunity to present their 
views to the subcommittee but now have 
expressed their desire to do so in writ- 
ing and also on future hearings. 

“The subcommittee, therefore, feels 
that further study and fact-finding will 
be required before specific recommenda- 
tions can be made to this senior com- 
mittee in order to better serve the in- 
dustry and the public good. The sub- 
committee requests each individual Com- 
missioner to give consideration to these 
questions and the operation of the plan 
in light of the particular laws of his 
jurisdiction, and to submit in writing 
answers to his inquiry to be sent him, to 
assist the subcommittee in reaching spe- 
cific conclusions that can be adopted 
by the Association. 

“The subcommittee requests that the 
senior life committee association stay its 
existence until the regular meeting in 
December, 1961 for the purpose of carry- 
ing out its work and it feels that hasty 
action at this time may result in harm- 
ful effects to the industry and to the 
regulatory of bodies.” 

Replacement Resolution Presented 

Bruce E. Shepherd, executive vice 
president, Life Insurance Association of 
America, speaking on behalf of a joint 
committee of that association and Amer- 
ican Life Convention, presented a reso- 
lution to the life committee recommend- 
ing that policyholders should not  sur- 
render or lapse an existing policy of per- 
manent life insurance and replace it with 
new insurance. The resolution read: 

Whereas, replacement of existing pol- 
icies of permanent life insurance by new 
policies of life insurance has become 


sub- 
* 1 
such 


insur- 


more wide-spread and has been occur- 
ring with increasing frequency, and 

Whereas, in most cases such replace- 
ment is to the disadvantage of the pol- 
icyholder, and : 

Whereas, it is to the public interest that 
policyholders generally should be made 
fully aware of this fact: 

Therefore be it resolved, 
lowing statement should be publicly 
issued by the National ‘Association of 
Insurance Commissioners: 

“It is rarely to the best interest 
of a policyholder to surrender or lapse 
an existing policy of permanent life in- 
surance and replace it with new life in- 
surance. Among the reasons why such 
action may be detrimental to the policy- 
holder are the following: 

Since selling and other initial costs are 
charged against the premiums paid in the 
earlier policy years, the replacement of 
an old policy by a new one means that 
the policyholder must pay these costs 
twice. 

The attractiveness of a life insurance 
policy as an investment increases as the 
policy grows older 

In many existing policies, disability 
benefits and provisions for installment 
payments and annuity incomes are more 
attractive both to the beneficiary and to 
- yor? y owner than those available in 

ow policies. 

The new policy may have the effect 
of reinstating the period during which 
the policy may be contested by the com- 


that the fol- 


pany. 

Life imsurance policies provide a 
unique medium for a safe and syste- 
matic method of saving. Replacement 


may involve the 

vantages. 

“In view of these potential disadvan- 
tages, if replacement is suggested by an 
agent, the policyholder should insist 
upon a written and signed proposal set- 
ting forth all the facts and comparing 
the relative benefits under the two pol- 
icies. He should then submit this written 
statement to both the company whose 
policy is proposed to be issued and the 
company whose policy is to be replaced, 
with a request for their comments and 
analysis. As an alternative to submitting 
it to the companies, or in addition 
thereto, the policyholder may, if he so 
desires, submit the written statement to 
his state insurance department with a 
request for its comment and advice.” 

Carlyle M. Dunaway of the National 
Association of ‘Life Underwriters, Wash- 
ington, D. C. appeared before the com- 
mittee in favor of the resolution. 

F. Douglas Sears, Commissioner of 
Maryland, appeared before the com- 
mittee and related his experience with 
the problem of twisting in his state. 

Ralph Keffer, actuary, Connecticut In- 


sacrifice of these ad- 


surance ‘Department, related his De- 
partment’s experience with the same 
problem in his state. 

William :‘R. Shands, Life Insurance 


Company of Virginia requested clarifica- 
tion as to whether the resolution ap- 
plied to Group Life. Mr. Shepherd 
stated that it would not apply. 

In the executive session the principle 
of the resolution was approved. However, 
due to the fact that the committee has 
had no time to scrutinize the termin- 
ology of the resolution, it reserves the 
right to further study the resolution in 
detail. 


Jumbo Group Life 

Albert Pike, Jr., actuary of Life Insur- 
ance Association of America, representing 
both LIAA and Amerian Life Convention, 
reported to the life insurance committee 
of the Commissioners meeting last week 
in annual convention that the two in- 
dustry organizations have had a com- 
mittee working on the issue of jumbo 
Group life amounts. He indicated the 
committee had hoped to have recom- 
mendations presented to the life com- 


mittee last week, but found the prob- 
lems more complicated than expected 
because of such features as collective 


bargain plans and survivor annuities. THe 
industry committee is continuing con- 
sideration of the problems and hopes to 
be able to make a report to the life com- 
mittee at the December, 1961 meeting. 
He, therefore, requested that the life 
committee retain this topic on its agenda 
at this time. 





Minimum Group Life Rates 


_A subcommittee selected as an effec- 
tive date for promulgation of the 


i‘. new 
minimum Group life insurance rates 
August 1, 1961, except because of stat- 
utory requirements a Commissioner 


finds it necessary to adopt a later date 
The five states which have st: itutes pro- 
viding for minimum Group life insur- 
ance premiums are New York, Misine 
Michigan, Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
Federal Trade Commission suit against 
Travelers Health Association, based on 
regulation of advertising by direct mail 
is before the ‘U. S. Court of Appeals, 


Eighth Circuit, Missouri. Thirty-one 
states have now specifically adopted 
NAIC advertising rules. Some states 
have other rules in force governing in- 


surance advertising. 

A new subcommittee is to be ap- 
pointed for purpose of studying the 
definition of “hospital” in policies and 
to study the relationship of podiatry 
with the insurance industry. Podiatry 
has to do with chiropody. ; 

The committee reported that the fol- 
lowing states have enacted in substance 
the Model NAIC unauthorized insures 
false advertising process act: California, 
Maine, Michigan, New ~ hyn te South 
Dakota, Texas, Nevada, North Dakota. 

Industry Mortality Table 


The report of the come on In- 
dustrial Mortality Table met with 
Charles Dubuar of Wan York Depart- 
ment as presiding officer. It was ap- 
pointed in 1960 to work with technicians 
of the various Insurance repertncnts 


and has completed its work. The chair 
man called on William C. Brown, vice 
president of Colonial Life, to review 


details of the report, including number 
of companies who contributed their ex- 
perience, the volume of such experience 


a comparison of their experience with 
that developed with other mortality 
tables and the industry advisory com- 


mittee’s recommendations as to loading 
and other factors. In executive 
it was voted to receive the report and 
postpone action as to its adoption until 
the December meeting of NAIC in Dallas. 


session 
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Building Committee Chairman 


Joseph H. Reese Headed Committee Which Bought Site of ; 
Huebner Hall Educational Center in Bryn Mawr. 


One of the hap oy" men at the dedica- 
ion in Br yn YM: uwr, Pa. of Huebner — 
which will house five of the chief educ: 
tional b di es in the insurance field, in 
cluding American College of Life U der- 
writers, was Joseph H. Reese. A trustee 
of the American College since 1943 and 
its secretary since 1949 he was chairman 
. the inal committee on quarters in 






JOSEPH H. REESE 
1947 which secur e d the building at 3924 
Walnut Street which has been housing 
America wel Subsequently, he be- 
~ame n of the standing committee 
bu and g1 yunds which consists 
) f ] College and 1S 
It ice f both 
Huebner ‘Vall building in 
On this committee are 
ebne dean of the college 
, its easurer; Calvin 
ity Mutt 1al Life presi- 
Zalinski, executive 
vice president, Life Insuran Co. of 
North America; and Richar. T. Falls 
business manager for American College 


Special Building eiiiiebes 


In 1959 the special buil Iding committee 
j } + 





was appointed by the trustees to super 
vise e new uilding at Bryn Mawr 
Mr. Reese was appointed chairman 


Detroit Ass’n LUTC Program 


Charles H. A. 
“Siar ] +4 


Red iding, general 
s chairman of 


agent, 


a spe- 





Weel class 


ife insuranc< training 


sessions will begin in October and con- 
clude next May. Mr. Redding’s ap poin 
ment was announced by Clare E. ( roe ik- 
ght, CLU, New York Life, president 
the association. 


Pg Detroit 


Ass ciation has sponsored 
LUTC prog r 


am | ocally for 14 years. 
el 500 are ceaarioe to enroll. On a 
national level, LUTC was officially or- 
P— in 1947 as an independent life 
insurance tr g 

the joint efforts of company and field 
ganizations. From its headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., the Council provides 
a two year tr aining program to all quali- 
fied career life insurance men. Over 
20,000 in were enrolled throughout 
the country during the 1960-61 
year. 

According to Mr. Redding, enrollments 
will be accepted locally up to Septem- 
ber 1, providing applicants meet the nec- 
essary requirements. 









institution throug! 


school 








the committee. Serving with him were 
Orville E. Beal, executive vice president, 
Prudential; Eugene E. Beal, general 


agent, yon al Life of Vermont; Dr. 
Davis W. Gregg, American College pres- 
ident; and Charles J. Zimmerman, Con- 


necticut Mutual president. 
Mr. Reese for nearly 25 years was gen- 





AGENCY OPPORTUNITY IN NEW ENGLAND 


for qualified man with supervisory experience to manage 
established Life agency of progressive eastern company. Includes 
all lines of Life, Health and Group coverage. Unique financing and 
training program for agents. If you have field and supervisory ex- 
perience and believe you are ready for your own agency, write 
giving complete resumé of your background. Your reply will be kept 
in strict confidence. Reply to Box 2919, The Eastern Underwriter, 
93 Nassau Street, New York 38, N. Y. 








eral agent of Penn Mutual Life’s home of- 
fice general agency Philadelphia, which 
agency was once conducted by John A. 


Stevenson. Mr. Reese has held a number of 
important positions in the industry includ- 
ing having been the first chairman of joint 
educational committee of Phil idelphia Life 
Underwriters Association and the Cor- 


Life of Virginia Names 
W. R. Shands, Jr. Counsel 
William R. 
elected 


Shands, Jr. has been 


as counsel of Life Insurance Co. 


porate F ductarie s 6 ciation. He di- or eons: ale : 
rected the first pension trust forum of a. according to an announcement 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce and is a by Charles A. Taylor, president. Mr. 
life member of MDRT Shands has been associated with a Rich- 
When he retired some months ago .ond law firm since his graduation from 
from the general agency in order to law school in 1958. Prior to that he 


enter personal production and personal in- served in the Far East with the Army. 
surance guidance consultation he and _ his Mr. Shands is a member of the Rich- 
son, Joseph H. Jr., formed a partnersh up mond, Virginia State and American Bar 
called Reese Consulting Services, with \ssociations and serves as a member of 
offices in Jenkintown, Pa. Joseph H., Jr. the life insurance law committee of the 
is a member of MDRT life. latter. 





N OW RENEWAL GUARANTY CORPORATION 


ANNOUNCES 4 NEW EXCLUSIVE BENEFITS ON 
RENEWAL COMMISSION 


LOANS 


1. Long term repayment plan 

2. Interest on unpaid balance only 

3. No service fee or commission charge 
4 


Loans are non-demand and 
non-callable 
A General Agent or agent can easily convert his Vested renewal commissions to cash 
now. Loans from $2,000 to $100,000. We are presently doing business with over 80 
U. S. Life Insurance Companies in 45 states and two foreign countries. During the 


past 9 years, this corporation has loaned over ten million dollars to the Life 
Insurance Fraternity. We assist life underwriters to become even more successful. 


For complete, confidential information on 
this exclusive service, please call or write 


Renewal Guaran ly €o xfto ration 


2323 First National Bank Building * Phone TAbor 5-2254 
Denver 2, Colorado 


“LARGEST SPECIALIZED FINANCING SERVICE FOR LIFE UNDERWRITERS” 


ee er ee ee eee eee ee 





RENEWAL GUARANTY CORPORATION E 
2323 First National Bank Bidg., Denver 2, Colo. 


RGC’s President, 
John H. Weber, 
has been a member 
of the NATIONAL 
ASSN. of LIFE 
UNDERWRITERS 
over 15 years. 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete, confidential 


details on your exclusive service. | understand | am 


NOT obligated in any way. 


[) AGENT [] GENERAL AGENT 


z 
Q 
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Joins Provident Mutual 





ROBERT H. CAREY 


T. A. Bradshaw, president Provident 
Mutual Life, announces the election of 
Robert H. Carey as assistant underwrit- 
ing officer. Mr. Carey has been under- 
writing manager for State Mutual Life. 
He is a graduate of Clark University and 
is a veteran of World War II, having 
served as a lieutenant in the Army in the 
European Theater. 





Give Industry’s Thanks to 
Life Committee of States 


During session of the Life Insurance 
committee of the Commissioners meeting 
in annual ay age last week in Phil- 
adelphia Milton A. Ellis, vice president, 
Metropolitan Life, and A. N. Guertin, 
actuary, American Life Convention, ex- 
pressed thanks of the industry for what 
the committee has done in connection 
with the new mortality table. Mr. Ellis 
was referring to the manner in which 
the committee handled the new 1961 
Group mort lity table and the commit- 
tee’s cooperation between the states 
idch have minimum life insurance laws. 
Mr. Guertin’s remarks were in reference 


to the amazing success of the new 1958 
Ordinary CSO table which so many 
states have 


adopted. 





Great Eastern Appoints 
Haberbush Vice President 


Paul A. Haberbush has been ap- 
pointed a vice president of Great East- 
ern Life of Providence. 

Mr. Haberbush, a graduate of Spring- 
field College of Mz issachusetts, served as 
an infantry officer in the U. S. Army 
during World War II. He began his 
insurance career as an agent for Home 


Life of New York. Following his active 
Army duty in Korea, he became 
New England manager for Curtis, 
Stephens, & Embry. He _ subsequently 


was in the brokerage division of Con- 
necticut General Life, and prior to join- 
ing Great Eastern Life, he directed the 
United States general agency develop- 
ment program of Confederation Life of 
Toronto. 

At Great Eastern Mr. Haberbush will 
develop several special programs which 
deal with Group insurance, new concepts 
in business insurance, and new ideas in 
investment programs. 
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New MONY Posts For Three 





CLAUD P. BARRETT 


Claud P. Barrett, manager of Mutual 
Of New York’s Indianapolis agency, has 
been promoted to assistant superintend- 
ent of agencies at MONY’s home office 
in New York. He will be succeeded July 
1 by Claude E. Lewis, manager of one 
of the firm’s Chicago agencies. Donald 
H. Palmer, a member of MONY’s man- 
agement training staff, will replace Mr. 
Lewis in Chicago. 

Mr. Barrett joined MONY in 1958 
as assistant agency manager in Knox- 
ville. He was promoted to manager in 
Indianapolis in May, 1959. 

Mr. Lewis was a general agent with 
State Mutual Life of America before 
joining MONY in February, 1956. He 
was named manager in Chicago three 
months later. 

Mr. Palmer was graduated from 
Brown University. He joined MONY 
as a sales assistant in 1957, and a year 
later was promoted to assistant manager 
of Mr. Lewis’s Chicago unit. 





Occidental Group Changes 

New Occidental Life of California ap- 
pointments have been made in the firm’s 
Los Angeles home office as well as in 
field operations in Ohio, Illinois, Louis- 
iana and California, according to Herbert 
D. Eagle, vice president in charge of 
Group sales and service. 

In Cincinnati, Robert H. Brown, for- 
merly in the firm’s Baltimore Group 
office, has been named regional Group 
manager, succeeding William H. Barrows 
who has been appointed assistant direc- 
tor of Group service in the home office. 

In Chicago, Raymond R. Caffarelli has 
been advanced to assistant regional 
Group manager, Donald T. Knap to 
Group sales representative and Paul E. 
Krewer to senior Group service repre- 
sentative. 

In Sacramento, Noel Highfill has been 


named assistant regional Group man- 
ager. x4 
In New Orleans, Thomas H. Crews 


was promoted to Group sales representa- 
tive. 

In Los Angeles, Richard J. Lake was 
promoted to Group sales representative 
and Robert D. Davis was appointed 
Group service representative. 


Detroit Group Elects 

The Life Agency Management Asso- 
ciation of Detroit has elected officers for 
961. They are George C. Fraser, Aetna 
Life, president; Walter E. Pattee, Trav- 
elers, vice president; J. Ted Eschels, 
CLU, ‘Washington National, secretary; 
and John H. McClain, CLU, Ohio State 


Life, treasurer. Richard W. Schmid, 
CLU, Manufacturers Life; Robert J. 
Ryan, CLU, Equitable Society; and 


Roger A. Palmer, John Hancock, were 
re-elected to the board of directors. Lee 
A. Buck, New York Life, is serving his 
first term as a director on the board. 
Continuing as directors are M. James 
Houlihan, CLU. Mutual Benefit; Frank 
W. Howland, CLU, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual; and William H. Klingbeil, CLU, 
Prudential. 


N. Y. LIFE GROUP CHANGES 





J. J. Meaney Named Downtown N. Y. 
Manager; Smith and Levins Made 
Assistant Group Managers 

John J. Meaney has been appointed 
Group manager and Rodman U. Smith 
and Raymond K. Levins, assistant Group 
managers of New York Life’s downtown 
Group office, according to Arthur M. 
Browning, vice president in charge of 
Group insurance. 

Mr. Meaney joined the company as a 
home office Group representative in 1954, 


He was named assistant district Group 
manager in 1958. 

Mr. Levins joined New York Life in 
1957 as a field representative in the New 
York City downtown office. He has been 
a consistent production leader and re- 
ceived the company’s Outstanding 
Achievement Award in 1959. 

Mr. Smith joined New York Life in 
1951 and has been a field representative 
in downtown New York since 1957. He 
was the leading home office Group repre- 
sentative in both premium and life vol- 
ume production in 1960. 


WOOD LOS ANGELES MANAGER 

State Mutual Life of Worcester has 
appointed Ray S. Wood manager in Les 
Angeles. Born in Winnipeg, Mr. Wood 
attended University of 
Woodbury College. He studied law at 
U.C.L.A. and Pacific Coast School of 
Law. During World War II he served 
in the Royal Canadian Navy. 3efore 
entering life insurance in 1957 he was 
sales director for the National Buyer’s 
Guide and owner of his own advertising 
agency. 


Manitoba and 





For Professional Men! 
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A Highly Sellable Non-Can S & A Package! 


Here is a really flexible non-can S & A package that enables you to write made-to-order, income replacement 
coverage to fit the specialized requirements of PROFESSIONAL MEN as well as SMALL BUSINESSMEN, 
PARTNERSHIPS AND KEYMEN. These Security Mutual Designed features mean business: (1) WAIVER 
OF PREMIUM after 90 days while your insured remains totally disabled, even beyond his benefit period; 
(2) DIVIDENDS to reduce premiums, to accumulate at interest, or in cash: (3) OPTIONAL PARTIAL 
DISABILITY for S & A male risks; (4) EASY-TO-READ, UNDERSTANDABLE FORMAT featuring a 
fill-in schedule that eliminates riders. Three policies are featured in this new “packaged program”: two 
S & A and one Accident-only. Here you have complete, quality coverage backed by the prestige of Security 
Mutual! Check on this most-sellable insurance package in years—then contact your Security Mutual man— 


he’s a good man to know! 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Richard E. Pille, President. 


Robert M. Best, C.L.U. 
Vice President—Agencies. 











your security our mutual responsibility 


BOEXCHANGE STREET, 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 
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Honor Spencer L. McCarty 





Spencer L. McCarty, CLU, managing 
director of The New York State Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, left, receives 
an engrossed scroll from Association 
President Harry Phillips, 3rd, CLU, Mr. 
McCarty was honored by The Life Un- 


lerwriters’ Association of the City of 
New York for his service to the New 


York State Association and the indus- 
try during hi irs aS Managing di- 
rec Association. Mrs 
Met (center) receives 16 long-stem 
Ame rican Beauty roses from Mr. Phil- 
lips, signifiying the number of years tha 
Mr. McCa y has been State Association 
Managing Director The presentations 
recently in the Hotel Com- 


association’s 75th 











were made 
modore at the local 


iversary luncheon 





Form New Insurance Firm 


\ new insurance agency which will 







yperate throughout North and South 
Dakota has bee rganized by three 
No Dako nessmen and will be 
cate & n, N. D. The new 

mmpany, to is North Central 

Agency was organized 
a porat Garnaas, its 

le H. R vice president 








Cliff Flegel, secretary and treas- 

Phe agency, ich will handle all lines 

insurance s been appointed general 

agent for s area by North Central Life 

f St. Paul, according to Robert R 

Masterto vice esiden in charge of 
sales 


Appoint ey & Hickman 





Meuc he & Hickman, Dayton, will req 
Mutual Trust Life with L. The 
re Meuche Ir. as general agent and 
William Metcalf as manager Mutua 
Trust has specialized in personal life in 
sur since its founding oy i half a 
( IT) 





partner in the firm 


his g athe lin 1881. A Navy 
teran, e atte Ohio State Uni- 
versity, University of Dayton and Duk« 
University 
Mr Metcalf received a bachelor of 
ence degree from the Wharton School 


Finance at the University of Pennsyl 
He has more than eight years of 
field. 


Gen’! American Gains 13% 











Individual life insurance sales up 13% 
ol last year have been reported by 
General American ‘Life. The increase 
reflects year-to-date figures through 

May 
For the same five month period, health 
insurance sales it General American 
were ba 4 112%. This increase is attributed 
to troductic m early this year Ola life- 
e hospital expense policy. The policy 


is path renewable for life at the 
company can change premiums only by 





insurance 
from May 


American health 


General 
| May were up 155% 


Saies in 


1960 


LINCOLN NATIONAL DIVIDEND 


Company to Pay 20 Cents Per Share 

August 1; Fettig and Rutkowski 

Appointments Announced 

Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, 
has announced a regular cash dividend of 
20 cents per share on the capital stock 
of the company, according to Walter O. 
Menge, president. The dividend is pay- 
ible August 1 on stock of record at the 
close of business on July 10. 

Also announced were the appointments 
of Paul Fettig and Herman Rutkow- 
ski. Mr. Fettig was named assistant vice 
president in addition to his present posi- 
tion as chief accountant. Mr. Rutkowski, 
while retaining his present duties as 
Group contract consultant, has been ap- 
pointed assistant secretary. 

Mr. Feitig joined Lincoln National’s 
accounting department in 1928 and moved 
to Des Moi nes as ac ashier of the Royal 
U nion Life when that company was pur- 
chased by Lincoln National in 1933. He 
was appointed assistant controller in 1954 
and chief accountant in January of last 
year. 

Mr. Rutkowski, who was named Group 
ones consultant last December, served 

1 Lincoln National from 1939 to 1942 
in the treasury department pric ir to en- 


tering military service. He returned to 
the company after graduating from In- 
diana University. He joined the Group 
department as a sacienenee in 1951 


APPOINT F. ALAN CHAB 
F. Alan Chab has been 
assistant superintendent of 
the home office of 
Indianapolis 
Mr. Chab joined American United Lif¢ 
in 1948 after graduation from Butler 
University in Indianapolis. He was ad- 
vertising assistant and editor of publi- 
cations in the agency department and 
later became an agent and general agent 


appointed 
agencies at 
American United Life, 





LIFE INSURANCE 





RENEWAL 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


320 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


PLaza 3-2826 








J. P. Fordyce’s 50 Years in Insurance 


In 1911 


dyce, 


at age of 18, James Paul For- 


now chairman of the board and 
chief executive officer of Manhattan Life 
of New York, landed his first job. It 
was as a clerk in a life insurance com- 
Spokane, Washington. 
since then he has been in the life insur- 


pany at Ever 
filling positions as agent, 
field 
director of 


ance business, 


general agent, supervisor, agency 


supervisor, agencies, vice 
president, director, president, and finally 
board chairman. The Manhattan Life is 
one of the oldest life insurance compa- 
nies in the United States. 

Mr. Fordyce has often been termed 
“fleld minded,” because of his long field 
experience and his knowledge and ap- 
preciation of the problems confronting 
agents and general agents. 

Born in Wichita, Kan., he had entered 
high school there when his family moved 
farther to the State of Washington. 

Early in 1911, after completing high 
school in Pullman and Colville, Wash., 
Mr. Fordyce moved to Spokane and ob- 
tained ‘his first job as a clerk in the 
Western Union Life Insurance Co. After 
building a valuable life insurance back- 








AGENCY OPPORTUNITY 
AT HOME OFFICE LEVEL 


A top New York Company has a Home 
Office position for a qualified and experi- 
enced man. The man selected will head-up 
our Ordinary Insurance Department and will 
recruit and train prospective General Agents. 
Full support and assistance will be given to 


him who has proved himself in this capacity. 


Write and give a complete resume of your 
background, experience and salary desired. 


Your response will be treated confidentially. 


Reply to Box 2922 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
93 Nassau St., New York 38, N. Y. 











FORDYCE 


JAMES P. 


ground he entered the field with a rate 


book. 
In 1915 he joined the home office of the 
New World Life. His work as field 


supervisor included agency organization 
and writing personal business, principal- 
ly in Idaho and Oregon. Within 18 
months he became agency manager of 
the company. For seven years, from 
1922 to 1929, he was a general agent of 
Lincoln National. During 1930-31 he 
served as vice president and agency 
director of United Pacific Life, and then 
joined Northern Life as agency super- 
visor. 


In December, 1934, Mr. Fordyce came 
to New York as director of agencies of 
Manhattan Life. He was elected a direc- 
tor of the company the following De- 
cember and on May 13, 1936 became vice 
president. He was elected the eighth 
president of Manhattan Life on Decem- 
ber 22, 1939, succeeding the late Thomas 
E. Lovejoy. His election as chairman 
of the board and chief executive officer 
was on August 1, 1950. 


Mr. ae is a director of the In- 
surance Federation of New York, Inc. 
and on its executive committee. A past 


board 
Trade, Inc., he 
member of its 


president and chairman of the 
of New York Board of 
is now a director and 
executive committee. 

Mr. Fordyce is a former director of the 
Police Athletic League, a member of the 
New York State Chamber of Commerce, 
the United States Chamber of Commerce 
and the American Life Convention. 


Erwin H. Newman Dies 

Erwin H. Newman, senior vice pres- 
ident of Federal Life and Casualty, 
Battle Creek, Mich., died recently of an 
apparent coronary attack. He had di- 
rected the Federal Group Insurance Di- 
vision since 1954, when he joined the 
company to establish the division. 

Widely known throughout the insur- 
ance industry, Mr. Newman was con- 
sidered an outstanding authority on 
Group insurance. He was born in 1908, 
at Seligman, Mo., and was graduated 
from the University of Missouri in 1929. 
He joined the Zurich Insurance Co. upon 
graduation, leaving there in 1945, to join 
Great-West Life of Winnipeg, Canada. 
where he established and organized that 
company’s Group insurance division. 

Mr. Newman is survived by his wife, 
mother, daughter and two grandchildren. 
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Equitable, Ia., Appoints 
Hubbell and Richards 


J. W. HUBBELL, JR. A TRUSTEE 





Also Promoted to Treasurer of the Com- 
pany; Richards Named Head of 
Finance Department 


James W. Hubbell, 





Jir., assistant finan- 


cial vice president of Equitable Life of 
Iowa, was elected to membership on the 
board of trustees and promoted to treas- 
Riley H. 


urer, and Richards, financial 





JAMES W. HUBBELL, JR. 


vice president, was advanced to vice 
president-finance and named head of the 
finance department. Announcement was 
made following a recent meeting of the 
board of trustees. 

Mr. Hubbell succeeds, as trustee, J. 
E. Merriam of Topeka, who resigned 
after long service on the board, and fol- 
lows, as treasurer, James W. Hubbell, 
Sr., who continues as secretary of the 
company and chairman of the finance 
comunittee. 

Mr. Hubbell joined Equitable in 1946 
following graduation from Harvard Uni- 
versity. In 1949 he was named loan super- 
visor. In 1953 he was elected assistant 
treasurer, and in 1957 was advanced to 
assistant financial vice president. 


Active in Des Moines civic affairs, 
Mr. Hubbell is currently a member of 
the Mercy Hospital Advisory Board; a 


trustee and treasurer of the Des Moines 
Art Center; a director of United Serv- 
ices; president of the Windsor Day 
School board of directors; a trustee of 
the Funds and Donations of the E pisco- 
pal Diocese of Iowa; and president of 
the Des Moines Club. He was the 1959 
general chairman of the United Cam- 
paign. 

Mr. Richards, a graduate of the 
University of California and of the Har- 
vard School of Business, joined Equitable 
in 1945 as assistant superintendent of 
bonds, following investment experience 
with the Savings Bank Trust Co., New 
York, SEC in Washington, and U. S. 
Steel. He was advanced to superintend- 


ent of bonds in 1951, and in 1957 was 
named financial vice president. He is 
president of the board of trustees of 
Westminster Presbyterian Church and 
a member of the board of pensions of the 
United Presbyterian Church in the 
United States. 
New Business Gains 


James H. Windsor, president, in his 
report to the board, noted that new life 
insurance paid for during May amounted 
to $14,147,582, representing an increase of 
13.6% over the corresponding month in 
1950, and the fifth successive gain month 





RILEY H. RICHARDS 


during the current year. This brought 
the total for the first five months to $71,- 
992,454, an inorease of 9.5% over the 
corresponding period in 1960. Included 
in this total was $20,494,415 of new life 
insurance paid for during March, the 
largest single month in the 94-year his- 
tory of the company. Life insurance in 
force at the end of May, Mr. Windsor 
reported, reached a new high of $1,794,- 
327,690. 

Two other home office associates were 
advanced by the board. They are Carl- 
ton B. Brown, loan supervisor, who was 
elected assistant superintendent of city 
loans, and J. Kenneth Horn, manager, 
status section, who was elected assistant 
superintendent of premium collection. 

Mir. Brown became associated with 
Equitable in 1941. In 1948 he was named 
loan supervisor. Mr. Horn commenced 
his career with the company in 1952. He 
was named planning assistant in 1958, 
and in 1959 was advanced to manager, 
status section. 


SUN LIFE GENERAL AGENT 

Sun Life of America announces the 
appointment of Frank F. Lederman as 
general agent in Union City, N. J. Dur- 
ing the past 13 years Mr. L ‘ederman suc- 
cessfully served as an agent, office ac- 
count agent, consultant and assistant 
manager with the Metropolitan Life in 
the Jersey City area. In 1957, while 
working as a consultant, he attained 
membership in the company’s Million 


Dollar Club. 








ROYAL 


AN INTERNATIONAL FRATERNITY 


insurance protection. NOW, 


their own agencies. 


HIGH commission scale, 


SANFORD 


Box 392 





co 


CAREER OPPORTUNITIES NOW AVAILABLE! 


Since 1877, we have been offering BENEFIT membership with low-cost 
Royal Arcanum (one of the oldest Fraternal 
Benefit Societies in the U. S. and Canada) is undertaking a giant expansion 
program. We are looking for aggressive fieldmen who would like to grow into 


We offer an attractive FIELD REPRESENTATIVE’'S CONTRACT with a 
vested LIFETIME renewals, 
and a proven portfolio of modern certificates. Apply only if you are a self- 
starter. Your territory may be open! Write about your background to: 


F. GILBERT 
Director of Agencies and Field Activities 


RCANUM 


PROVIDING FAMILY PROTECTION 


bonus for persistency, 


Boston 1, Mass. 











SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 


55% First Year Commission on Minimum 
Deposit Plans—With first year cash values 


¢ Fifth Dividend ¢ Lifetime Renewals 

© Disability Income to Pay Interest 
The Maurice Blond Agency 
The Hamilton Life Ins. Co. of New York 
15 Park Row, N. Y. C. 38 Worth 2-1280 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS$5 





Great-West Field Force 
Schedule of Conferences 


More than 450 Great-West Life agents, 
branch managers, and Group field per- 
sonnel will attend two sales conferences 
in June. The first conference was held this 
week for the company’s eastern United 
States and Canadian field organization 
in ‘Murray Bay, Quebec, at the 
Richelieu from June 11-14. 

The second conference is being held 
from June 29-July 2 for western United 
States and Canadian field personnel at 
the Jasper Park Lodge, Jasper, Alberta. 

Featured speakers at both gatherings 
will be Dr. Arthur R. Upgren, professor 
of economics at Macalester College in 
St. Paul; Earl M. Schwemm, CLU, 
agency manager of the company’s Chi- 
cago branch; D. . Kilgour, company 
president, and 1% Morrison, executive 
vice president of es at-West Life. 

Two panel discussions will also be a 
feature of the business program at both 
the Murray Bay and Jasper ‘meetings. 
Members from the company’s branch 
management organization will discuss 
the topic “Profitable Selling,” while a 
panel of company officers will discuss 
many of the recent developments at head 
office which are of direct interest to 
the field organization. 

The business program of the confer- 


ence will be under " irmanship of 
E. A. Palk, director o he ncies. 


Manoir 





PERSONNEL 


DD SERVICES, INC. 


“Specializes in Insurance” 


A&H SUPT AGENCIES...................... $ 14,000 
Top notch A&H exec to take over sales 





mgmt spot. N.Y. Co. & of course all 
benefits. 

LIFE TRAINING DIRECTOR.............. $ 12,000 
Field & mgmt exper & you move into HO. 

PENSION SPECIALIST ...................... $ 11,500 
A technician with a sales personality. 
You'll train new men & help the old. 

LIFE UNDERWRITER .......................... 11,000 


Solid ordinary bkgd to join med sized HO. 
—— CLAIMS 





GROUP UNDERWRITER 


6,000 
2 yrs will do & you move to suburban Pa. 


LIFE AGENTS $10-12,000 
It's Europe & all expenses paid for you & 
family. 2+ yrs field exper & off you go to 
write military business. Experience has now 
proven that there is money to be made. 








50 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
WoOrth 4-8410 











9T° 
Employers’ Life Manager 
Frank J. Carey, chief executive of The 
Employers’ Group of Insurance Cos., re- 
cently announced the appointment of 
James P. Garritty as manager for The 
Employer’s Life for the District of 
Columbia and the state of Maryland. 

Mr. Garritty entered the life insurance 
business with Connecticut Mutual Life 
in 1955. He was both an agent and a 
unit supervisor with this company prior 
to joining Hartford Life in Washing- 
ton, D. C. early in 1960. Immediately 
prior to joining E mployers; Mr. Garritty 
was a sales supervisor for the Hartford 
i out of their D. C. office, covering 
the State of Maryland and eastern Vir- 
ginia. Mr. Garritty is a native of Mary- 
land and is a graduate of the U niversity 
of Maryland. 





LIFE AGENCY SUPERVISOR 
POSITIONS 


Giant company needs man in 
Los Angeles & Detroit. 


#E-632 $9,000 





Philadelphia Brokerage Super- 
visor—giant co. 


#E-633 $9,000 


ASST. LIFE AGENCY DIR. 


$14,000 
Large eastern company needs 
young man with sales background 


to recruit & train General Agents. 


Refer to Job #E-635 





LIFE AGENCY DIRECTOR 
$18,000 


Old New England company 
must have top caliber man with 
Combination exp. to head Ordi- 
nary Sales Dept. 


LIFE GENERAL AGENT 
POSITIONS 


Illinois — Expanding, well known 
company. Opportunity. 





Refer to Job #E-636 








Eastern company looking for 
man to recruit, train. 


#E-634 $9,000 





Send for our free brochure, "How We Operate." No obligation to register. 


FERGASON PERSONNEL 


Insurance Personnel Exclusively 


330 S. Wells St. 





HArrison 7-9040 


#E-637 $12,000 

Minnesota — Highly reputable 
company — strong A&H policies. 
#E-638 $12,000 





Chicago 6, Illinois 





Michigan — Fine company with 
excellent portfolio. 


#E-639 $12,000 
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CUT OUT AND SAVE... {T'S WALLET-SIZE 






i 
| NEW ADVANTAGES | 
1 FOR YOUR CLIENTS! 


i Every broker sells service! You can 
be of greater service to your clients 
through: Retirement Income Bond 
(one illustration is all you need to be 
able to apply this to many clients): 
txecutive Preferred Plan 

(cash values at end of first year); 
New Lower Rates for 
Term (all the usual 
safeguards, extra fea- 
tures). 


Your inquiries are 
always welcome. 
No obligation, of 
course, for infor- 
mation on this or 
any one of our 
complete range of 
plans. 


As close to you as your telephone 


Matt Jaffe Associates, Ltd. 


431 FIFTH AVENUE,N.Y. «© MU 4-5779 i 
General Agents i 
{ The Canada Life Assurance J 
{ Company, Toronto,Canada Jj 


Commissioners 


(Continued from Page 1) 


blanks committee. A special 


committee has been working with an 
\ll-Industry committee on this problem 


TI 


business who have 





re are a number of companies in the 
committees of their 


own working on a solution of this prob 


4 subcommittee of the blanks co: 








mittee met in exec es and 
unanimously adopted following gen 
eral interrogation to idded to the 
1951 annual statements of companies in 
all divisions of insurance 
“Has the company (or other appri 

priate term) an established procedure for 
disclosure to its board of di: Ss or 
trustees of any material interest or » affili- 
ation on tthe part of any of its officers, 


directors, trustees, or 
ployes whicl 
with the « 


responsible em- 
is in or is likely to conflic 
fficial duties of such person?” 

The committee also recommended that 
action be taken by tl 





e executive com- 
m to insure that all insurance com 
panies are made aware of this additional 
requirement in the 199] annual statement 
blank as soon as poss Ne after the l »p 
tion by the NAIC 
ian addition the subcommitte asked the 
l-Industry committee to report on the 


te tasibilits ot 
xchange ( 


adopting the Securities and 
ommission disclosure require- 
] 


ls for judging 


+ 


ments aS minimum st nda T 





idequacy of the disclosure procedure re 
ferred to in the foregoing general inte 
rogatory The subcommittee will con 
tinue its study on this matter and will 


report further 
Valuation of Securities 


In valuation of securities the Commis 


sioners took this action 

For F.H.A. and V.A. mortgages, pre 
miums may be amortized over a 5-year 
period from the date of acquisition. For 
ther mortgages, premiums may be 
amortized over a 3-year period but dis- 
count cannot be accrued. Conventional 
mortgages purchased at a discount are 
presently carried at cost and the dis- 
counts are recognized as income only 
after the recovery of the entire purchase 


price of the mortgage. On the other 








NEW MANAGEMENT COMPANY 


Investment Policies, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Will Provide Mutual Fund Programs 
To Life Insurance Companies 

A new management company, to be 
known as Investment Policies, Inc., is 
being organized in Minneapolis to pro- 
vide mutual fund investment. programs 
for established life insurance companies 
to distribute through their own sales 
organizations 

Organizing capital is being provided 
by a small group of Twin Cities busi- 
nessmen, Arnold J. Ryden, Minneapolis 
executive and spokesman for the group, 
announced. Douglas F. Thornsjo, who 
has previously been associated with In- 


vestors Diversified mn te in both its 
mutual fund and insurance programs, 
will be president of the new company. 


Investment Policies, Inc. initially will 


set up and manage one or more mutual 
funds. Stock in the company will not be 
available to the public at the present 
time. The company plans that the ma- 
jority of its stock will be made available 
to the life insurance companies who 
adopt its mutual fund program. In this 
way, companies will share in the profits 


created by their sales activities 


Name DiBiase General Agent 


Don Reed, superintendent of the in- 
termediate agency division of Continental 
Casualty, announces the appointment of 
Louis DiBiase, Jr. as general agent for 
the division in gn acuse, N. Y. Mr. Di 
is head of the agency bearing his 
» in outta 


hand, U. S. Treasury regulations permit 
a gradual amortization of the premium 
or the accrual of discount over the term 
f the mortgage 

It has been therefore suggested that 
the present instructions of the Commit- 
tee on Valuation of Securities be re 
placed by the following language: 

“For a mortgage gow at a pre- 
mium, the admitted value shall not be 
greater than the amount of indebe edness 
plus the amount of any un: umortized pre- 
mium. The amount of premium may be 
amortized over a period not to exceed 
the term of the mortgage 

“For a mortgage purchased at a dis- 
count, the admitted value shall not be 
greater than the amount of indebted- 
amount of any unaccrued 
liscount. The amount of discount may 
be accrued over a period of years not 
to exceed the term of the mortgage but 
not less than the smaller of five years or 
the term of the 


ness less the 
j 


mortgage.” 





resentatives are never trapped. 


tions . . 


of $12.91 per thousand; 


J. Edelman, 


2204 WALNUT STREET ¢ 


e All Forms of Life Insurance 
¢ Minimum Deposit Programs 


¢ Group Life—Accident and Health 








KRAP PED? 


No insurance agent can reach his full earning potential when he’s 
trapped by strict limits on the insurance he can write. LACOP rep- 
LACOP 
procedures with enough flexibility to meet new and challenging situa- 
provides our agents with sales opportunities that are almost 
unlimited. The result is more money now . 


LACOP’S 10-YR. RENEWABLE & CONVERTIBLE TERM POLICY 
enables you to offer a 45-year old prospect a $25,000 policy at the rate 
a $50,000 policy at the 
thousand; $100,000 at the rate of $12.61 per thousand. Find out how 
this and other LACOP plans can substantially increase your earnings. 
Write for a confidential interview at your convenience. 
Executive Vice President. 


Life Assurance Company of Pennsylvania 





/ and Sickness 


—— 


combines sound insurance 


. a far brighter future. 


rate of $12.71 per 


Address Sherman 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 


eGuaranteed Renewable—Accident 


© Hospitalization—Medical and Surgical 
© Franchise and Association Programs 








Pan-American Mexico City Meeting 


Some 275 field representatives and 
wives of Pan-American Life, New Or- 
leans, attended the company’s golden 
anniversary convention recently in Mex- 


ico City. Delegates and guests were wel- 
comed at a breakfast by Crawford H. 
Ellis, chairman of the board; John Y. 


Rud Wee k, president; and Kenneth D. 
Hamer, senior vice president. An out- 
standing feature of the meeting was the 















Since 








Dynamo CLU breakfast and 
meeting in honor of the 
leading producers. 
Business Sessions 

The opening sections of the 
session was presided ~~ by Mr. Hamer 
— featured talks by Paul Light, CLU, 

egional agency vice president and Seth 
C. Gatchell, director of training. This 
section on “Tempo, ” was followed by a 
section on “Ideals” presided over by 

3ernard S. Lyon, regional agency vice 
president and fez pe Francis J. Sel- 
man, New Orleans; Edward G. Daniel, 
Shreveport, and Murray D. Shores, 
Baton Rouge. 

The third section, 


business 
company’s 


business 


“Methods,” was pre- 
sided over by Vice President Light and 
featured Richard L. Hindermann, vice 
president, public relations and personnel; 
Wallace B. Schmitz, CLU, vice president, 


employer-employe benefits, and a sales 
panel consisting of the following: Par- 
“rd H. Dinwiddie, Memphis; Henry 

Vanderberg, Trenton; Marvin L. Mc- 


Graw, IJr., Baton Rouge; and Raymond 
W Walker, Jr. Birmingham. 

The final section of the business session, 
“Enthusiasm,” was presided over by Vice 
President Lyon. It featured talks by 
Larry C. Miller, CLU, assistant superin- 


tendent of agencies; Erwin H. Fust, 
superintendent of agencies; John W. 
Nelson, agency administrator; and Mr 


Hamer. 

As an extra bonus, to extra-production 
fieldmen, some 150 delegates and wives 
went to Acapulco where they visited for 
several days. 


OLD REPUBLIC DIVIDEND 
The 60th consecutive dividend of Old 
Republic Life, Chicago, has been declared 
by the members of the board of directors. 
The regular quarterly dividend of 20 cents 
per share is payable August 1 to share- 
holders of July 17 
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inar—a counselor or placement officer 


participates in four weeks of paid “in- 
HEARD On TheWAY ternship” on a 40-hours-a-week basis at ’ LIFE UNDERWRITER 
Occidental’s home office starting June 19. Large life company located in Southwest has opening for life 


This is followed by two weeks at the underwriter with five to ten years’ experience. Excellent opportunity 
Daphine Troth, wife of Paul H. Troth, college summer session seminar when he for the right man. 


Jr., associate editor of The Courier- Prepares a written report on occupational 


somes re Seay ee 

















News of Plainfield, N. J., has been given and employment patterns observed at the Salary open. 

the degree of Bachelor of Music by Company. : sa : ‘ : ; ‘ 
Manhattan School of Music. She was a Seven other Southern California busi- Write, giving details on education, experience, including present 
sophomore in New Jersey College for ness and industrial firms are cooperating underwriting limits and salary requirements to Box 2923, The Eastern 
Women, now Douglass College, when in’ in the program, now in its ninth year. Underwriter, 93 Nassau Street, New York 38, N. Y. 

1933 she gave up college for marriage.. 


Uncle Francis 








The Troths have two children both of 
whom have gone through college. 

During the intervening years Mrs. 
Troth, whose husband was formerly an 
editor of The Eastern Underwriter and 
an executive of New York Life, has con- 
tinued her study of music and has been 
heard in concerts and recitals. At pres- 
ent she is organist and choir director of 
All Souls Unitarian Church, Plainfield. 
Mrs. Troth studied piano with the late 
Dr. Charlotte Garden. As a special stu- 
dent in the School of Sacred Music, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
she has completed a large part of the 
work required for the Bachelor’s Degree. 
Mrs. Troth is a colleague of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists and belongs to 
Plainfield Musical, Plainfield Country, 
and Monday Afternoon clubs. Her mar- 
ried children are Pamela, now Mrs. 
Frank Gobetz of Manchester, Conn., and 
Paul H. Troth, III, an engineer in Johns 
Manville. 
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Howard C. Reeder, president of Con- 


The successful 
{ s 
tinental Assurance, is in the process genera insurance man 
of setting s eg anxieties of ri MENT MOUTH ; a 
yomen employed by insurance com- b Y a : k p th 
seuiin over the effect of pert: te on e RIDA ee Ss is 
jobs and promotions, He spoke before , 


ted azul prone 
the annual meeting of the Chicago 2 : reLss.397? 
Chapter of IDA—Insurance Distaff Ex- 910 , - 
ecutives Association. Calling wep 16 17 ual ‘ 
Mr. , ; 


“expensive pieces of hardware,’ ‘ 
Reeder went on to say: “the electronic 


marvel is a vital part of our ne dong ’ P 
today, but it has not and never wil ® * 
think for itself, make decisions, han- a ounce™ p. on his 


dle irate customers, brew a good cup 























“ — : Prion ce A aust 
a Mg ig on a button or super 3 GET cconot sur CZ ad calendar 

A Massachusetts Mutual Life policy- Jb ? ae eens" 
holder, who mag bea soeneneet 2 Lom _ , 
sinost 3D times the original cost over ja cance ota ae ADDITIONAL INCOME from in- 
os i“ aces ae ee a te £ECE Ne af >. creased commissions can be found in 


company in 1921 and purchased several 
other policies in subsequent years. To 
each basic policy he added the waiver 


of premium and disability income bene- ce it “f : of your present clients should be inter- 
fits. These benefits assured him of , WH Nii U-y i $..%, r 
: yy if at en ested in Business Life Insurance Plans 
- a 
we 


waiver of premium payments on his life 
... plans that bring high commissions. 


3 “cee your files right at this moment. Many 


insurance policies and of a monthly in- 
come of $150 if he should ever become 
disabled. 

During the depression he actually did 
become disabled and was completely zs se Saar aime ~ 
unable to continue his work. The total a, ¥ ‘ ‘ Tey 

ae Agen 9 Bae , ‘ y ¢ ; YY PP4.. 
amount he had paid for his life insurance vi My i ~FLLLe <7 TL a 
vt disability coverage up to the time ‘ 4 : 
of disability was $2,303.16. Here the dis- : maaan oy we . i YW 

sod eas en “ : } n I 
ability provisions of his life insurance Dy Chick a Gtk iL CL. of your local Aétna Life Ge eral Age a} 
policies took over and, within a few ay reti 2 compass TES 


days, he received the first of what was i rpuintiac Wes ALitsgs MY tts CGH... work in a behalf. He'll act as a valu- 
7 





At no extra cost, you can have an expert 


from the Business Planning Department 


to become a long line of monthly pay- i 
ments of $150 each. Monthly payments able member of yo staff, without add- 


alone have totaled $52,470 over the past | a ne EY LP. Fe Af Tee 5 e 
29 years, 4 Lap bathdlay lotn Azr2he ing to your payroll. 





— however, is only part of the value 
re has received. Upon becoming dis- . 

abled, Massachusetts Mutual waived To get your added profits, enlist the 
premium payments he would have to : 

make on his life insurance policies. Pre- 
miums waived over the past 29 years 
have amounted to $9,653.91. 

An important feature to this policy- 
holder is that his monthly disability 
payments will continue without time 
limit, as long as he is totally disabled. 





advanced underwriting services of A2tna 
Life. Check your files for prospects 


today. 





Occidental Life of California is par- 
ticipating for the fourth consecutive year 
in a unique employment and career guid- 
ance program for school counselors and 
placement officers who are summer-ses- 





ETNA LIFE 





T TY nv) ‘ , ? 
sion graduate students of the Associated Ne RANCE ¢ OMPANY 
Colleges of Claremont (Calif.). Hartford 15, Connecticut 

Ralph A. Nelson, Occidental personnel Affiliates: Etna Casualty and Surety Company 
director, said that under the program— Standard Fire Insurance Company 


a six-weeks Internship in Industry sem- The Excelsior Life, Canada 
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Connecticut General Names 


Ulsh and Haley for Group 


mnecticut General Life has an- 


nounced the managerial appointments at 
. : 


two field Group insurance offices 
Stanley A. Ulsh has been named as- 
sistant Group manager in charge of 
Group insurance operations in Bridge- 
port, Conn. He is a member of the 


staff of the New Haven Group insur 
1 offic nd previously 
special Group representative for th¢ 


s¢ rved as a 


Haley Fiske Dead 


Haley Fiske, son of the late Haley 
Fiske, president of Metropolitan Life, 
died on the Pacific Coast in May. For 
some years he was in Group insurance 
department of the company. Most of his 
activity with Metropolitan was in the 
sales end 





Duane F. Haley has been appointed 
assistant Group manager of the Hart- 
ford Group office. He formerly served 
as a special Group representative. 


Old Equity in Arizona 


Old Equity Life, Evanston, IIl., has 
been licensed to conduct business in 
Arizona. In making this announcement, 
Old Equity’s President Orrin M. Nei- 
burger said: “The addition of Arizona 
to our roster of states is part of our 
aggressive program of expansion.” 

Old Equity issues a full line of life 
and health contracts, plus non-can- 
cellable and guaranteed renewable hos- 
pitalization, doctor bills and lifetime in- 
come security protection. 


























Well-balanced General 
Agent’s Contract 
providing liberal 
overwriting and liberal 
expense allowance. 


PLUS 


Friendly, effective Home 
Office assistance to help 
you in your Recruiting, 
Training, and Agency 
Building Program. 


AGENCY-BUILDING OPPORTUNITIES in: 
Alabama, Arizona, California, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Michigan, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, Virginia, 


Washington, D.C., and West Virginia. 


FOR YOU | 


Vested Renewals. 


WU Mees 


MUTUAL’S 


Agent’s Contract} 
Induction Program 
Sales Packages 





COLUMBUS MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 


Columbus 16, Ohio 
[enteric E. Jones, President Fred C. Adams, Syp’t. of Agents 
: atid 








Free Group Life Insurance. 


You can “Roll a Strike” every time with Columbus 
Mutual’s Agent's Contract, Induction Program, 
and Sales Packages—because your agents make 
money and you make money with: 


Top Commissions on Leading Par and Non-par Policy Contracts. 


Higher Lifetime Compensation in Service Fees. 


Non-Contributory Pension Plan. 


New Induction Program — completely flexible for 
new agents, established producers, and brokers alike. 


Profitable, success-proven Sales Packages. 
Practical, easy-to-use Visual Presentations. 


Streamlined Rate Books for 
Maximum Production in Minimum Time. 


Unexcelled Aut-O-Check 
and Check-O-Matic 
premium payment plans. 








Promoted by John Hancock 





CARLTON E. BENNETT 


The creation of a new policyholder 
relations division in the Group insurance 
department of the John Hancock has 
been announced. Three members of the 
Group department staff have been pro- 
moted to management positions in the 
division. Carlton E. Bennett, formerly 
senior account executive, becomes direc- 
tor of Group insurance policyholder re- 
lations; Francis Johnston, formerly 
manager of Group policyholder service, 
becomes assistant director of Group in- 
surance policyholder’ relations; and 
Robert W. Heckbert, Jr., formerly Group 
service analyst, becomes senior Group 
insurance service analyst. 

The division represents a consolida- 
tion of the former Group policyholder 
service unit and the Group insurance ac- 
count executive unit and is designed to 
render more efficient and complete serv- 
ice to Group policyholders. 


JOHN HANCOCK RETIREMENTS 


Wendell P. Hiltabrand, Morris Pike, 
Robert D. Patterson, End Careers 
At Boston Home Office 
Wendell P. Hiltabrand, Morris Pike, 
and Robert D. Patterson, have retired 
as vice presidents of the John Hancock. 
Mr. Hiltabrand, vice president of the 
company’s farm mortgage department, 
terminated a 37-year career with the 
John Hancock. Prior to that association 
he was a member of the faculty in the 
agronomy department at the University 
of Illinois, his college alma mater. He 
joined the Hancock as a fieldman, was 
subsequently promoted to farm super- 
visor, assistant treasurer and assistant 
manager, manager, and in 1950, second 
vice president. He served as vice pres- 

ident since 1954, 

Mr. Pike has been associated with the 
company since ‘1945 and ends his latest 
career to become an actuarial consultant 
in New York. A graduate of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York and St. 
John’s College Law School in Brooklyn, 
he was designated an associate of the 
Casualty ‘Actuarial Society in 1920 and 
of the Society of Actuaries in 1923. He 
became a member of the New York State 
Bar in 1929. He joined the Hancock as 
an associate actuary, was elected sec- 
ond vice president in 1951, and vice pres- 
ident in 1956. A member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, Boston Actuaries Club, and actu- 
arial and statistical committee of the 
Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, Mr. Pike has for many years been 
actively engaged in the study of health 
insurance problems. 





Mr. Patterson, vice president of the 
finance department since 1959, ends a 27- 
year association with the John Hancock. 
A graduate of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, he was engaged in 
the field of engineering before entering 
the area of finance. He was elected as- 
sistant treasurer of the John Hancock 
in 1940, second vice president in 1948, 
vice president and manager of the bond 
& stock department in 1954. Mr. Patter- 
son is an outstanding water color artist 
and plans to pursue that avocation more 
intensively in the future. 
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The Equitable Life of Bob Spooner 
IN Appleton, WISCONSIN gesenspoonerot miiwaurce’ 


Wandling Agency is a ski enthusiast. 
Here the family is taking off 
for a typical weekend. 
Wife Elaine (“Sis”) is handing 
up the skis. Son Jeff, 13, 
and Linda, 16, have the ski 
poles. Daughter Vicki, 21, 
is on the far right. 












Top Salesman: Bob received the National 
Honor Agent Award for 1960—and congratu- 
lations from Agency Manager Lee Wandling. 
Bob used to be a highly successful District 
Manager, but switched to direct selling in 
1952, and has produced over a million dollars 
in business annually ever since. 


ae 


Specializes in personal estate and business insurance planning, but sells 

large and small policies with equal enthusiasm. Here his enthusiasm is : 2 ; eh 
shared by officials of The Menasha Wooden Ware Corporation— Mowry Community-minded : As member of a fund-raising 
Smith, Jr., Dick Johnson, and Tad Shephard. The company recently gee shown here, Bob helped to build this 
installed a comprehensive group policy with Equitable. $2,500,000 hospital in Appleton. Has also served on 
many other boards—of the Y.M.C.A., for example, 
the Salvation Army, and the First Methodist Church. 
A man’s prestige somehow goes hand in hand with the 

prestige of the company he represents. This is 
why Bob is proud to be a life underwriter for Equitable. 

It’s a full life. And a rewarding one. Living Insurance 


is more than a need... it’s a career! 


tur HQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society of the United States 





Daily Reward: After a hard day, Bob returns to his 
Home Office: 393 Seventh Ave., New York 1, N.Y. ©1961 beautiful home on the Fox River. In summer, boating 


and picnicking are favorite family pastimes. 
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Penn Mutual Elects 
Maleolm Adam Chairman 


C. R. TYSON NEW PRESIDENT 


Also Chief Executive Officer; Adam 
Fifty Years With Company; 
Their Careers 


Tyson, 47, 


president and chief 


has been elected 
executive officer of 


Charles R 


Penn Mutual Life, the country’s 15th 
largest insurance company, with assets 
exceeding $1.8 billion. He succeeds Mal- 


colm Adam, 66, who is elevated to board 


term as president Penn Mutual’s total 
amount of Ordinary in force increased 
from $2.7 billion to $5.3 billion and the 
annual rate of sales increased from $233 
million to $702 million. 

A native of Philadelphia, Mr. Adam 
is a graduate of Temple University Law 
School and served for a number of years 
on the Temple faculty as an instructor 
in insurance law. He was admitted to the 
Pennsylvania Bar in 1920. 

A founder and former president of the 
Home Office Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, Mr. Adam is also a director and 
former president of the Insurance Fed- 
eration of Pennsylvania. He is a trustee 
of University of Rennaitenain. chair- 





MALCOLM ADAM 


Mr. Tyson, 


Mutual exec 


who 





has been Penn 








utive vice president since 
1959, has been a trustee since 1949 
Mr. Adam, who was elected president 
1949, recently celebrated his 50th an- 
versary with the company. 
Charles R. Tyson 
Mr lyson 1 of Ph iladelphi a, 
edu al E Academy and 
Princeton University, began his busi- 
ness “areer with J yhn A Roebling’s 
Sons, Trenton, in 1935, becoming its pres- 
1944. When Roebling’s merged 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Corp. in 
1952 he was vice president of the C. F. 
& |. subsidiary until 1957 when he be- 
ne exccutive vice president of the parent 
mpany. He joined Penn Mutual as 
‘ esident 1959 
H lirectorships include First Penn- 
5 Banking & Trust Co., Electric 
Storage Batte ( Budd C United 
N. J. Railroad and Canal Co. and Del- 
aware and Bound Brook Railroad Co.. 
all f Pl ladelp! a, and Otis Elevator Co 
New York 
Malcolm Adam 
Mr. Adam, w joined Penn Mutual 
I 1911, was successively assistant 
supervisor, associate supervisor and 
s I € mipany’s underwrit- 
y perat | 1937 he was elected 
preside a 1946 a trustee. He 
ecame president in 1949. During his 





O'TOOLE ASSOCIATES 


Incorporated 
Management Consultants to 
Insurance Companies 
Established 1945 
220-02 Hempstead Avenue 
QUEENS VILLAGE 29, NEW YORK 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 








CHARLES R. TYSON 

man of the Washington Square Associa- 
tion and a member of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. His director- 


ao 
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Berkshire Appoints Henry 
Senior Training Assistant 


Cyrus A. Henry, Jr. has been named 
senior training assistant for Berkshire 
Life it was announced by Charles W. 


Earnshaw, CLU, director of training and 
sales promotion for the company. 

Mr. Henry, a native of Pittsfield is a 
graduate of Colgate University. He 
joined Berkshire Life in 1956 as an agent 
in the Berkshire County agency after 
two years in the Navy. In May, 1960 
Mr. Henry joined the home office staff 
as training assistant. 

In his new position Mr. 
responsible for agent 
and the development of 


Henry will be 
training courses 
sales materials. 





ates include Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Co., the Food Distribution Center of 
Philadelphia, Greater Philadelphia Move- 
ment and the United Fund of Philadel- 


phia. He is a member of Merion Cricket 
Club, Orpheus Club, St. Andrews So- 
ciety, Union League Club and Philadel- 


phia Bar Association. 








Many an underwriter has 
hitched his career to the 
“Star of the North,” an 
agent-minded company with 
nearly three billion dollars 
of insurance in force 


THE 


MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 





Springfield, N. J. 
Plush Office 
Prestige Location 
NEW OFFICE BUILDING, DIVIDED TO SUIT 
Air Conditioned 
On-Site Parking 


1350 sq. ft. remaining 
DRexel 6-6160 (N. J.) 
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Washington Hearing 
On Variable Annuities 


Washington, D, C.—The Prudential In- 
surance Co. unfolded its case for exemp- 
tion of variable annuities from Federal 
regulations this week during public hear- 
ings here before the Securities and Ex- 
change examiner, Sidney Feiler. Early 
witnesses, including Dr. C. Arthur Wil- 
liams, Jr., visiting professor of insurance, 
Wharton School, University of Pennsyl- 

vania, traced the development and growth 
of life insurance and the evolution of new 
production to meet changing social and 
economic needs. 

Through questioning by 
Congleton, The Prudential general at- 
torney, Frederick H. Groel and Orville 
E. Beal, executive vice presidents of the 
company, highlighted the company’s his- 
tory, corporate philosophy and organ- 
ization structure. Eugene Conroy, general 
solicitor, detailed New Jersey laws cov- 
ering election of board members and 
Frederick R. Rathgeber outlined The 
Prudential’s interest in introducing new 
and broader forms of insurance. 

The Prudential’s chief economist, Dr. 
Gordon W. McKinley, displayed more 
than a dozen charts comparing the per- 
formance of the variable annuities with 
fixed dollar annuities over the past 80 
years. According to Dr. McKinley, an 
annuitant would have received a greater 
total payment under a variable annuity 
over any 15 year period from 1880 on. 

At the outset of the hearings the trial 
examiner agreed to postpone cross ex- 
amination until The Prudential had 
finished presenting its case. With a num- 
ber of witnesses yet to be heard, includ- 
ing Charles R. Howell, Commissioner of 
Banking and Insurance for the State of 
New Jersey, The Prudential presentation 
may take better than a week. The hear- 
ings will be recessed for two weeks be- 
fore the cross examinations get under 
way. 


Richard J. 


CHURCH LIFE GROUP PLAN 

Church Life Ins. Corp., an affiliate of 
The Church Pension Fund of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, has just com- 
pleted revision of the benefits of its 37- 
year old Group life insurance plan, cov- 
ering the lay employes of the National 


Council of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. The revision, planned in cooper- 
ation with the Council, increases the 


benefits of the plan to accord with pres- 
ent day standards. 





A. M. KUNIS & CO., INC. 
Consulting Actuaries 
Specializing in 
Life Company and Pension Problems 
11 West 42nd St. New York 36 
WI 7-8266 








Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 
55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6 
Telephone HAnover 2-5840 
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LEGEND OF GROWTH 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


ASSETS ... $1,059,177,853 +» INSURANCE IN FORCE... $5,241,276,317 


THE WESTERN and SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, Cincinnati, Ohio « A Mutual Company « William C. Safford, President 


REGIONAL OFFICES: 
Philadelphia, Pa. e Jacksonville, Fla. e Asheville, N. C. ¢ St. Louis, Mo. ¢ Houston, Texas e Los Angeles, Calif. 
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CAC’s 


such as... 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE @ 


Member of Continental-National Group 


A 1960 


record that 
means a lot 


to you 


ahead of 1960). 


There’s a good reason why... 


Continental Assurance offers a superior line of policies 
. Non-Cancellable Income Protection, Guaran- 
teed Renewable Hospital Protection, Guaranteed Renew- 
able Major Medical Protection. 


Find out for yourself... 


. how good . 


. how salable . 


Sis. 





310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Individual Health Volume in 1960 ran Nearly 
Double Our 1959 Total (And 1961 is running more than 


. . these contracts are. 
Write for sample Red Line Contracts for your personal 
analy 


501 


Anniversary 











Eastern Department: 76 William St., 


New York 5, N. Y. 





W. T. Craig To Resign 
As Aetna General Agent 


HEAD OF LOS ANGELES OFFICE 
Rodney M. Seawater, Now Portland 
General Agent, Named Successor; 
Takes Up New Duties August 1 





W. Thomas Craig, head of the Los 
Angeles general agency of Aetna Life, 
has announced plans to relinquish his 
agency management responsibilities Au- 
gust 1. He will be succeeded as general 
agent by Rodney M. Harpster, now head 
of the company’s Portland, Ore., general 
agency. 

While retiring from active management 
work in which he has been engaged for 
nearly all his 35 years in the life insur- 
ance business, Mr. Craig will continue 
to be associated with the company’s Los 
Angeles agency as general agent emer- 
itus, 

As general agent at Los Angeles, Mr. 
Craig has directed the operations of one 
of Aetna Life’s largest agencies, with 
more than $2.2 billion of individual and 
Group life insurance in force at the end 
of 1960. 

On an industry level, Mr. Craig has 
served with equal distinction and last 
summer was named honorary chairman 
of the General Agents and Managers 
Conference of NALU, an organization he 
helped to found a decade ago. 


Joined Company in 1927 


Mr. Craig, who began his life insurance 
career with Aetna Life in 1927 shortly 
after graduation from the University of 
Tennessee, is a past president of the 
Los Angeles General Agents and Man- 
agers Association. He is also a former 
president of the Cincinnati and Ohio 
Life Underwriters Association. 

With Aetna Life, Mr. Craig was a 
Group department manager and regional 
supervisor before being named assistant 
general agent at Boston. In 1940, he 
was appointed general agent at Cincin- 
nati and ten years later went to Los 
Angeles in a similar capacity. 

Mr. Craig is a seven-time winner of 
the Aetna Life President’s Trophy for 
overall agency achievement, and has 
served as chairman of the company’s 
General Agents Advisory Council. 

As in business life, Mr. Craig has also 
taken a leading role in community af- 
fairs. He has served in recent years as 
chairman of the board of the Los Angeles 
County Heart Association, chairman of 
the central commerce and industry divi- 
sion of the Los Angeles Community 
Chest, and a member of the board of 
councilors of the University of California 
School of Medicine. 

Mr. Harpster, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, joined Aetna Life 
in 1952 as a company representative at 
Longview, Tex. In 1954 he was named 
agency assistant at the home office in 
Hartford and the following year was ap- 
pointed assistant ‘general agent at Port- 
land. He subsequently was promoted to 
associate general agent and in 1957 was 
named general agent. 


Security Mutual Names 
L. W. Smith in Maryland 


Security Mutual Life of New York 
has announced the appointment of 
Leonard W. Smith as general agent in 
charge of its new Silver Springs, Mary- 
land agency. 

A native of Buffalo, Mr. Smith at- 
tended schools there and in Maryland. 
From 1946 to 1948, he served with the 
Navy Air -Corps. He entered the in- 
surance business in 1950 as an agent 
in Silver Springs. He subsequently held 
other positions, including agency super- 
visor and brokerage manager, there and 
in Washington, D. C. 

A member of the District of Columbia 
Life Underwriters Association, Mr. 
Smith also serves on the board of direc- 
tors of the Suburban Maryland Life 
Underwriters Association. 


Assistant Actuary of 
Security Mutual Life 





‘i 


JAMES GRAY, JR. 


Security Mutual Life of New York 
has announced the appointment of James 
G. Gray, Jr., Plainview, N. Y., as an 
assistant actuary in the company s Bing- 
hamton home office. 

An associate of the Society of Ac- 
tuaries since 1960, Mr. Gray served in 
various capacities in the actuarial divi- 
sion of the Metropolitan Life before 
joining Security Mutual. Mr. Gray is 
a graduate of Brown University with 
an AB degree in mathematics. He also 
was graduated from the Army’s Lan- 
guage School at Monterey, Cal. and 
served in Europe as Russian translator 
with the Signal Corps. 


NEW YORK MANAGERS OUTING 
At Bonnie Briar Country Club In Larch- 
mont on June 20; Many Activities 
Planned 

The annual outing and golf tourna- 
ment of the Life Managers Association 
of Greater New York will be held June 
20 at the Bonnie Briar Country Club, 
Larchmont, N. Y., according to an an- 
nouncement by Harold A. Loewenheim, 
CLU, Home Life of New York 

Charles E, Drimal, CLU, Penn Mutual, 
planning committee chairman, has ap- 
pointed Joseph V. Buck, Northwestern 
Mutual, as general chairman. 

In addition to golf, those attending will 
have an opportunity to play cards, tennis, 
darts, horse-shoes, or to enter the put- 
ting contest. The event will be strictly 
“stag” and awards will be made to golf- 

ers and for non-golfer activities. 


The following committees have been 
appointed to assist Mr. Buck: Dinner, 
Glenn G. Geiger, CLU; non-golfer activ- 
ity, Adam H. Oberheim; prizes, David B 
Fluegelman, OLU; golf, Robert V. Mc- 
Williams; reception & raffle, Charles J. 
Buesing, CLU; and attendance, Robert 
V. McWilliams (chairman), Ralph Al- 
pert, Joseph V. Buck, Edwin (M. Charles, 
CLU, Michael J. Denda, Guy N. Du- 
charme, George H. Greason, Thomas L. 
O’Hara, Harold G. Pratt, Milton Rifkin, 
CLU, Joseph Schulman, John T. Scott, 
CLU, Maxwell M. Shi iffran, John J. 
Tunmore, Julius L. Ullman and Alfred 
H. Winston, CLU. 

The board of directors have passed a 
ruling that no person who is eligible for 
active membership in the association will 
be permitted to attend the outing as a 
guest of a member. This is intended to 
specifically exclude those managers and 
general agents who are eligible, but have 
not joined the association, Guests are 
limited to supervisors and home office 
officials only. 


GREAT-WEST NAMES JOHNSON 
Great-West Life has appointed E. G 
Johnson as assistant treasurer. Formerly 
assistant legal officer, Mr. Johnson joined 
the company in 1953, following two 
years’ experience in private law practice. 

In his new capacity Mr. Johnson will 
assist P. S. Bower, vice president and 
treasurer. 
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J. C. Slattery to Retire 


JOHN C. SLATTERY 


John C. Slattery, second vice president 
of Guardian Life of America, is retiring 
under the provisions of the company’s 
retirement plan on August 1, after 35 
years of service with the company. 

Mr. Slattery, a native New Yorker, 
attended City College and was a reporter 
for several New York newspapers before 
joining Guardian Life in 1926 as publicity 
manager. He was responsible for the 
company’s advertising and sales promo- 
tion programs for several years prior to 
his promotion to the official staff as 
agency secretary in 1940. 

Advanced to agency director in 1943, 
Mr. Slattery was placed in charge of the 
Guardian’s over-all public relations pro- 
gram as director of public relations in 
1948. When the Guardian entered the 
health insurance field he was chosen to 
direct sales of the new line and served 
as superintendent of agencies for A. & 
H. for several years. 

Since 1957 he has been responsible, as 
second vice president, for coordination 
of all agency activities and director of 
company’s 17 offices in the New York 
metropolitan area, 

Mr. Slattery is a charter member of the 
Life Advertisers Association, and his 
many assignments for LAA included the 
chairmanship of the Eastern Round 
Table. He served on LIAMA’s accident 
and sickness committee for several years, 
and on the promotion and A. & S. com- 
mittees of LUTC. 

In his honor June has been designated 
“Slattery Month,” and the company’s 
metropolitan managers are sponsoring a 
country-wide production campaign to give 
his friends in the Guardian field force 
an opportunity to pay tribute to Mr. 
Slattery for his contributions to the 
growth and progress of the company. 


LIAMA Advances Bramley 


Donald Bramley, CLU, has been named 
assistant to the managing director and an 
officer of the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association. Mr. Bramley 
joined the company relations staff of 
LIAMA as a consultant in 1952 and two 
years later was made a senior consultant. 
In January, 1958, he was named director 
of managerial training and was made re- 
sponsible for the schools in agency 
management, management orientation 
schools, and the special foreign and com- 
pany schools. 

Before joining LIAMA Mr. Bramley 
was with the John Hancock for six 
years. He was a regional supervisor in 
the northern New England region when 
he left to join LIAMA. In his new posi- 
tion, he will work closely with Burkett 
W. Huey, LIAMA’s managing director. 
He also will be interested in areas of 
public relations, associate member com- 
panies and committees, 





Bankers Life Workshop 


Bankers Life of Iowa has just com- 
pleted an advanced underwriting work- 
shop in Denver, third in a series of work- 
shops recently instituted by the company. 
Others were held previously in Kansas 
City, Mo., and Cincinnati. The work- 
shops are conducted by the company for 
its senior salesmen and cover concepts 
in the estate analysis and business insur- 
ance field. Sixteen salesmen from 10 
agencies attended the Denver workshop. 


Occidental of Cal. Expands 


New England operations of Occidental 
Life of California have been expanded 
with establishment of a general agency 
in Woonsocket, R. I, where Paul C. 
Fay has been named general agent, ac- 
cording to Earl Clark, CLU, vice presi- 
dent in charge of agencies. 

Mr. Fay transfers from Occidental’s 
Boston branch office where he joined 
the company in 1955. He served there as 
brokerage manager and, recently, as as- 
sistant branch manager. 





OFFICE SPACE 
County Federal Buildings 
Modern, air conditioned, elevator buildings. 
Rockville Centre 4400 sq. ft. 
Wantagh ___ 9900 sq. ft. 





(will divide) 
STORES 
Wantagh Building 1000 sq. ft. each, basement. 
ROckville Centre 4-1600 











_ A Boston College graduate, Mr. Fay 
is a member of Boston Life Underwriters 
Association, 





A word 
to the 
wives 


The third of our three-part program: 
These ads, shown reduced, and 


others like them, will appear in LIFE. 


Is it in 

poor taste 

to discuss life insurance 
with your husband? 


ere emancipated ages ago. 
ira downright old-fashioned ~. ee 
ulterior motive is era hana 
your talk Soro pusband’® policies are for him 
ng beget Lrowing source of money he 
pot use — for putting the youngsters 
through college, meeting 
emergencies along the way, 
setting uP retirement incom 
for both of you later on. 
Naturally, he’s 
giad you're interested. 
Put yourself in his place: 
Wouldn't you want 
you to know about 
this foundation of 
your family’s welfare® 
Rest easy. Your taste 
is impeccable. 


Feel out of your depth we coming eee 
2A le 
ou our free booklet Loo! 
Gangland Life, Dept. W-2, 501 Boy 


NEW ENGLAND LIFE 


SEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
{INSURANCE IN AMERICA 
INSURANCE. AN! 


NDIVIDUA! 














Is it 
selfish 
to encourage 
your husband 
to buy 
more 


life insurance 
? 













Is it selfish to urge him to watch his weight or wear rubbers when it rains? New England Life's cash-value policies are for 
him as well as for you. They give him cash on hand when he or the family needs it — to help pay for the children’s education, 
to take care of emergencies, to set up steady retirement income when you're both ready to take it easy. He wants you—expects 
you — to be interested. (Do you feel out of your depth when talking about life insurance? Tell us to mail you our free 
booklet: “A Wife Looks at Life Insurance”. Write New England Life, Dept. L-4, 501 Boylston Street, Boston | 7, Mass.) 


NEW ENGL 4 ND I IFE NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY: FOUNDER OF MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA IN 1835, 


ALL FORMS OF INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITIES ANO PENSIONS, GROUP HEALTH COVERAGES. 








This refreshingly different advertising allows us to speak in 
a relaxed, good-humored way — without in any way compro- 


to mail 
e insurance? Tell us 
Insurance.” Write to New 
ston Street, Boston 17, Mass. 


mising the seriousness of our subject. We can recognize a wife’s 
natural reluctance even to consider life insurance and illustrate 
why that reluctance is illogical. 


Note how we overcome this initial objection by speaking 
directly to the wife in her own language. Then we can go on to 
discuss some of the advantages of cash-value life insurance as 
a financial way of life for the whole family — including her 
husband. Incidentally, we expect he’ll read these ads, too. 


By now you probably recognize that this advertising sug- 
gests a fresh approach to the young family market, and a dis- 
arming way to set up and open an interview. 


NEW ENGLAND LIFE 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Company: Founder of Mutual 


Life Insurance in America in 1835. All forms of individual and group 
life insurance, annuities and pensions, group health coverages, 
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“Life is death as far 
as I’m concerned...” 


YOU:... introduced a Life man toa 
client once ...lost the sale, and the 
client, too... from high pressure! 
CG: That’s the beauty of our service 
. we make no sales recommendation! 
None at all! 
YOU: Look, I haven’t got the time... 
CG: We have! And our Life Consult- 
ant takes care of all the technical 
details. You’re in charge! 
YOU: What about commissions? 
CG: You get full commission on any 
sale made. As a matter of fact, using 
Connecticut General’s Life Depart- 
ment for the independent general 
insurance man, you can increase your 
profit 15% or more! 
YOU: Low pressure, no sales pitch, 
none of my time wasted... and 15% 
profit. Sounds better and better. What 
should I do next? 
CG: Call the C.G. office nearest you. 
There’s probably one in your city. Do 
it right now! 


CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL 


Life Insurance Company, Hartford 








en tearget ~~ Anderson 
Occ ental Li T€ yT -aliforni a has ap- 


pointed William D sila 


son administra- 


tive assistant in the company’s LaSalle 
Stre branch office in Chicago. For five 
years he was an attorney in the trust 
lepartment of First National Bank, Chi 
cago. Subsequently, he became cashier 

Bank, Deerfield, II1., 






for Deerfield 

| y was a full time agent 
ife in W aukegan. A grad- 
University of Illinois, he has a 


law degree from De Paul University, 


H. C. Reeder Sees Era of 
New Insurance Growth 


INVESTMENT BANKERS TALK 


Continental Assur. Head Says Coverage 
On Average American Will In- 
crease 50% by 1970 


Howard C. Reeder, president Con- 
tinental Assurance told a group of invest- 
ment bankers in San Francisco recently 
that life insurance companies are enter- 
ing an era of new growth oppt yrtunities 
Continental Assurance, he - said, has 
passed the $7 billion mark for life insur- 
ance in force. 

He said current signs of general busi- 
ness recovery and improving employment 
mean that the number of people covered 
by Group insurance of all kinds will start 
climbing again while the increasing size 
of the average Ordinary policy is tend- 
ing to reduce unit costs of writi ng suc! h 
policies. 

Mr. Reeder said he expects the average 
American will be carrying Ordinary life 
insurance of $15,000 by 1970, an increase 
of 50% over the average policy at the 
end of 1960. This trend should offset 
reductions in rates that may follow the 
adoption of new mortality tables by the 
industry, he added. 

Higher interest rates, currently prevail- 
ing and in prospect for the immediate 
future, also contribute to underlying 
strength of the business, he said. From 
the standpoint of earnings of stock com- 
panies such as Continental, Mr. Reeder 
said returns being realized on business 
now in force will remain at present levels 
and new business added should afford 
earnings on a comparable basis. 


Major Landmark in Growth 


Mr. Reeder said that his company 
passed a major landmark in its growtl 
when the amount of life insurance in 
force reached $7,124,000,000 on April 30 
That was an increase of $280,000,000 for 
the first four months of 1961. During 
the period, sales of Ordinary life policies 
gained 10%. For the first four months of 
1960, the company’s increase was $216 
million. In May, Mr. Reeder said, the 
amount of newly written insurance 
showed an increase of over 20% over 
May, 1960. 

The company, he said, is experiencing 
the benefits of a sales stimulus supplied 
by observance of its 50th anniversary 
for which general agents pledged a sales 
increase of 50% this year over 1960. 
In 1960, Continental’s net increase in 
sales was $654,000,000. Mr. Reeder said 
agents so far in 1961 have kept pace 
with their pledge so that at the com- 
pany’s annual convention in August it 
will have more qualifiers attending than 
at any time in its history. A salesman 
qualifies for attending by exceeding his 
premium production goals. 

Mr. Reeder said growth opportunities 
in the life insurance field the next ten 
years are just as attractive as they were 
a decade ago. He mentioned in this con- 
nection the prospect that the number 
of persons reaching 21 years of age over 
the next ten years will average 2,800,000 
annually against $2,100,000 the past ten 
years; also, 55% of these employed in 
non-agricultural establishments are still 
not covered by pension plans 

The small employer, Mr. Reeder said, 
is still relatively untouched as far as 
pension coverage of his employes is 
concerned. “I think insurance types of 
coverage for such employes is superior 
to others forms,” he added 

“Mutual funds, Term insurance and 
even variable annuities have their place 
in the investment programming of those 
with sufficient income and capital to em- 
ploy them to their best advantage, but 
Ordinary life insurance is still basic to 
any estate plan,” Mr. Reeder said. “We 
in the insurance business think this fact 
is better appreciated today because some 
of the glamor has worn off the newer 
competitive forms of long-term investing. 

“Ingenuity and inventiveness have 
characterized the operations of life in- 
surance companies over the past decade 
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JAMESTOWN NEW TORK 


Serving the Public 


Agency Opportunities 
In New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey 


Complete competitive portfolio of Life, A. & S. and 
Group Plans. Excellent training program, quality sales 
promotional material, including audio visual. 


Since 1886 








GROUP ACTUARIAL OPENING 


A position is available in the Group 
Department (Accident and 
Health Division) of Nationwide Insurance 
in Columbus, Ohio. A Fellow, or an Asso- 
ciate who is completing his examinations 
is preferred. Your request for further in- 
formation will be respected in confidence. 


Actuarial 


Correspond with Forest Lombaer, Vice 
President, Personnel, 246 N. High St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 








LIFE SUPERVISOR 


To build new manpower, do brokerage and 
Personal production in proportions he pre- 
fers. Must have excellent personal produc- 
tion record. Supervisory experience and/or 
brokerage following helpful—not essential. 


Call LEE NASHEM 


THE LEE NASHEM AGENCY LTD. 
Canada Life Assurance Co., Toronto, Canada 
110 East 42nd Street — 14th Floor 
OXford 7-2950 











Colonial Life Names 
Hies Chief Auditor 


Albert M. Hies, Jr. 
auditor for Colonial Life of 
Francis J. 
vice president. 


Appointment of 
as. chief 
America was announced by 
Pinque, administrative 

Mr. Hies will be 


company’s field and internal auditing. He 


responsible for the 


joined the methods department of the 
Colonial in September, 1948, after serv- 
States 


ing in the United Army in the 


European Theatre. Later, he was trans- 
ferred to the general accounting depart- 
ment and subsequently was named man- 
accounting department. 
A graduate of West High 
School, he is currently attending Rutgers 


University where he is majoring in ac- 
counting, leading to his Bachelor of Sci- 
ence degree. 


ager, premium 


Orange 


James M. Blake Dead At 83 


James M. Blake, former manager of 
field service for Massachusetts Mutual, 
died last week at Springfield Hospital at 
age 83. Mr. Blake entered the insurance 
business in 1905 and in 1909 joined the 
Baltimore agency of Massachusetts Mu- 
tual. Five years later, he became co- 
general agent with John F. Davis for 
the company in Philadelphia. He went 
to the home office in 1930 as manager 
of field service. 

Throughout his service at the 
office, Mr. Blake was in charge of re- 
gional conferences, general agent’s meet- 
ings and company- ‘wide conventions. He 
was also responsible for the company’s 
first direct mail plan, its first advertising 
campaign in national magazines, and the 
composition and publication of company’s 
annual statement. 


home 


and there is no reason to believe they 
will be any less aggressive in the next 
ten. New types of policies to appeal to 
the growing young-adult market have 
been introduced and more along this line 
can be expected as the business potential 
with this group is developed.” 


New UV. S. Life Agency 


United States Life celebrated the 
formal opening of its Millburn, N. J. 
Agency office at a recent reception. 
Among the guests were executives from 
the home office, friends and clients of 
the new agency. 

Hosts for the reception were Franklyn 
D, Rothenberg, manager; Paul Eisen- 
berg, supervisor; and Len Gerber, Cas 
Gabriele, Gordon Muth, Shelby Friedman, 
representatives. 

Home office officials introduced at the 
opening included Raymond H. Belknap, 
president; Gordon E. Crosby, Jr., vice 
president and director of agencies; John 
E. Sheehan, assistant vice president; and 
Warren V. Smith, assistant vice presi- 
dent, Group. 

Mr. Crosby, in congratulating the 
agency staff on behalf of the company, 
stated that “the Millburn Agency office 
has submitted almost $1 million of life 
volume as well as a substantial amount 
of Group and accident and health busi- 
ness since it began operations.” 


Asst. Medical Director 


General American Life has appointed 
Dr. William V. Murawsky an assistant 
medical director. He will work directly 
with Medical Director James H. Ready, 
immediate past chairman of the Medical 
Section of the American Life Convention. 

Dr. Murawsky has been senior medical 
officer and flight surgeon for the United 
States Navy, stationed at Beaufort, S. C. 
He began his medical career with the 
Navy in 1955 after graduating from Mar- 
quette University School of Medicine. 
He holds the rank of lieutenant com- 
mander in the Navy. 


; 9 . 
Lincoln Nat’! Promotions 
Lincoln National L ife announces ap- 

pointment of Paul Fettig as assistant vice 

president in addition to his present 
responsibilities as chief accountant. Her- 


man J. Rutkowski, while retaining his 
present duties as Group contract con- 
sultant, has been appointed assistant 


secretary. 
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...and how to get to him 


He’s young. Married. Two kids. Good health. Steady entree to these families. An agent who’s already 
job, average pay. There are millions of him. He’s at home in their homes—and expected there. 

the big Middle Income life insurance market. It takes perhaps an agent who settles an auto claim 
But he’s a tough sale for most agents. They can’t for one out of three of them every year, and has 
get to him. Mostly, they can’t afford to. many a golden opportunity to bring up the 
Who can? What kind of agent does it take | state rarm } subject of life insurance. 

to handle this man’s business? It takes just this kind of agent. And that 
It takes an agent who’s already well compen- means State Farm agents. They find it easy 
sated by selling auto and home insurance. | ihsurance § tO call on the big life buyer. Regularly, they 
It takes an agent who already has a special — do. And they’re thriving on it. 


State Farm Life Insurance Company 
Home Office: Bloomington, Illinois 
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Newark will be announced later. 

Mr. Bowes joined the company as 
supervisor in Rochester in 1935, became 
general agent six months later, remain- 
ing in Rochester until his appointment 
as general agent in Newark in 1939. In 
Berger, Sargent and Rosenbach Named 1952 he entered into partnership with 

Managers of Three Newly-Created George G. Joseph, now second — pres- 

Agencies in New Jersey ident of the company, and in 1956 the 

ae Bowes-Joseph agency won the c mpany’ S 

Life s Newark agency President’s Trophy, the company’s top 

four separate general agency award. Last year Mr. Bowes 

- ae we O. Kelley Anderson rece ived the Distinguished — Award 
The change became ef- of the Newark CLU Chap 


C. V. Bowes Retires As 
Newark General Agent 


NEW ENGLAND LIFE VETERAN 


New England 
has been split int 
agencies, 
has announced 





C. VERNON BOWES HARRY W. BERGER 

He is past president of the New En 
land Life General Agents Association and 
of the General Agents and Managers As- 


fective June 1 on the retirement of 
Avent C. Vernon Bowe 


Appointed managers of the three 





ALDEN R. SARGENT MAX ROSENBACH 


newly-created agencies were Harry W._ sociation of New Jersey and is a member 
Berger, Asbury Park; Alden R. Sargent, of New Jersey Life Underwriters Asso- 
Hackensack; bach, CLU, ciation, Estate Planning Council of 


and Max Rosenl : 
Plainfield. A successor to Mr. Bowes in Northern New Jersey, Downtown Club, 








MUTUALS LIFE IMNEURANCE COMPANY 
pesTem EstmsowuerrTe 


Ask M. L. CAMPS AGENCY 
about 
John Hancock's New Dividend 


Increase for 1961 


Low, low net cost 


Call “as for Full Brokerage Information 


FRANK McCAFFREY LARRY CAMPS TOM MACKEY 


800 SECOND AVE. (at 42nd St.) NEW YORK 
OXford 7-2121 














LIFE OF VA. MANAGER 

Kenneth Moore, OLU, has been ap- 
pointed manager of Life Ins. Co. of Vir- 
ginia’s Lubbock, Texas Ordinary agency, 
it was announced by Warren M. Pace, 
senior vice president in charge of the 
company’s Ordinary agency division. 

Mr. Moore began his life insurance 
career in 1939 as manager of Great Na- 
tional Lubbock office. He has 
subsequently served as vice president 
and agency director of Great Plains Life 
and as general agent in Lubbock for 
Atlantic Life. 


LIFE SUPERVISOR 


Opportunity to combine personal pro- 
duction and build brokerage unit. En- 
thusiastic response to our completely 
new 1958 C.S.O. line creates need for 
this man. 


Must have good personal production 
record. Supervisory experience and/or 
brokerage following helpful—not essen- 
tial. Salary + commission + incentive. 
Call GERALD WESTREICH, C.L.U. 
Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 
45 John St. WOrth 4-1334 


Life’s 














Orange Lawn Tennis Club and Baltusrol 
Golf Club. 

Mr. Berger, an Air Force veteran, at- 
tended Temple University, joined the 
company in May, 1954, and has been 
district manager in Asbury Park since 
1956. He is a member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table and the New Eng- 
land Life Hall of Fame and Leaders 
Association and president of the Mon- 
mouth Association of Life Underwriters 
and of the Joseph Finkel Lodge of B'nai 
Brith. He is also a member of the 
Monmouth Estate Planning Association, 
Jordan Masonic Lodge and the Jumping 
Brook Country Club. 

Mr. Sargent has been associated with 
New England Life since May, 1956. He 
qualified for the company’s Leaders As- 
sociation his first year in the business, 
was named the Newark agency’s out- 
standing associate in 1957 and was ap- 
pointed supervisor in 1958. He has been 
district manager of the 15-man Hacken- 


Assistant Group Actuary 





sack agency since 1959. He is a member PETER M. THEXTON 

of the Passaic-Bergen, New Jersey State iat iN tam ‘ 

and National Life Underwriters Asso- 

ciation. Peter M. Thexton, Dublin, Ohio, has 


Mr. Rosenbach, a World War II Army been appointed assistant Group actuary 
veteran and a 1947 graduate of Columbia for Mutual Benefit Life, Newark. 
University, joined New England Life a Mr. Thexton has more than ten years 
an agent in Newark in 1952, after two ok Sane Ye ‘ ‘ gg 
years as an instructor for the Graduate ©*Pemence in the insurance field. Prio: 
School of Social Science at Washington to joining Mutual Benefit Life, he was 
University. He was runner-up for the assistant Group actuary for Nationwide 
company’s Rookie-of-the-Year award in Insurance Companies in Columbus. Be- 
1955, was named supervisor and received fore that he was associated with Union 
his CLU in 1956. In 1957 he was ap- Central Life in Cincinnati and_ the 


pointed district manager of the seven- Travelers Insurance Companies in Hart 
man New Brunswick agency and has ford. 
been district manager in Plainfield and He is an associate of the Society of 


assistant general agent since April, 1960. Actuaries. 
He is a member of the MDRT and New 
England Life Hall of Fame, a life mem- 
ber of the company’s Leaders Associa- 
tion, and a member of the board of 
trustees and program chairman of the 
Plainfield Life Underwriters Association. 
He is active in community chest activities trict Sales Manager Raymond T. Simon- 
and as a speaker before insurance organ- son and supervision of Patrick G. Deg- 
izations. nan. 


NEW MUTUAL TRUST OFFICE 

Mutual Trust Life, Chicago, has 
opened a new office in Fargo, N. D,, 
under the management of Duluth Dis- 





Consultant to A. & H. and 


Life Insurance Companies 


155 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Phone: MUrray Hill 7-7255 





Prepared for Consultation 


on all phases of Home Office agency activity as well as Field 
Manpower Development — on per diem basis by appoint- 
ment. Background of 30 years of H. O. and Field supervision 
with unqualified success in every undertaking. 
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Agencies Superintendent 
For Republic National 


Ni ee 





ee 
ALBERT B. PETERSON 

Albert B. Peterson has been named 
superintendent of agencies by Republic 
National Life, Dallas, according to H. 
R. Hunke, vice president and agency 
director. 

Upon graduation from the University 
of North Dakota, Mr. Peterson entered 
the insurance industry as a life insur- 
ance agent. After establishing an out- 
standing record in personal production, 
he developed one of the most successful 
general agencies in the Chicago aréa. He 
was later named superintendent of gen- 
eral agencies by Republic National Life 
and in that position supervised the devel- 
opment of the general agency operation 
in the mid-west and the eastern states. 

In making the announcement, Mr. 
Hunke noted that the new superintend- 
ent of agencies, with offices in Chicago, 
will assume responsibilities for all agency 
operations in the mid-western territory 
which will include Illinois,. Wisconsin, 
Michigan, lowa, Nebraska, Minnesota 
and the Dakotas. 


Colonial Appoints Olson 
At Hartford for Group 


Appointment of Merwin C. Olson as 
Group representative for Colonial Life 
of America was announced by W. 
Thomas Fiquet, vice president, Ordinary 
agencies. 

Mr. Olson will be associated with Co- 
lonial’s resident office, which is under the 
direction of Donald J. Smith, resident 
superintendent. Mr. Olson’s responsibil- 
ities will include the development of 
Gro.1p insurance sales in Connecticut and 
Rhode Island with agents and brokers 
doing business with Chubb & Son Inc. 

Mr. Olson is a graduate of Hartford 
University where he majored in business 
management and received his Associate 
in Science degree. After serving in the 
Army in the European Theatre, he be- 
gan his insurance career as an examiner 
in the brokerage department of National 
Fire in Hartford. In May, 1956, he joined 
Connecticut Blue Cross, Inc., 'as a Group 
represen ative in the Hartford area office 
of that organization. Later, he was 
named a special representative. He is 
active in the Alumni Club of the Uni- 
versity of Hartford and is currently 
serving on its charter revision commit- 
tee. 


Outlines Mortality Table 


W. Ross Esbenshade, 96-year-old 
resident of Hershey, Pa., last week ac- 
cepted the full cash value of a life in- 
surance policy he purchased in 1892. He 
paid the final premium on this policy 
in 1906. Lee Clark, general agent in 
Harrisburg for Mutual Benefit Life, 
Newark, N. J., presented the check. 

Back in 1892, when Mr. Esbenshade 
took out his payable-on-death-only life 
insurance policy, he hardly expected to 
be collecting tthe face amount 69 years 
later. He was 27 years old at the time, 
and the proprietor of a general store. 
When he retired at 75, he was a super- 
intendent for Hershey Chocolate Corp. 


United States Attorney 
Joins Kansas City Life 


Horace Warren Kimbrell, Assistant 
United States Attorney for the western 
district of Missouri since 1953—and first 
assistant since 1957—joined Kansas City 
Life as assistant counsel, W. E. Bixby, 
president, announces. 

For the last eight years, Mr. Kimbrell 


has worked on or appeared in, under 


the direction of Edward L. Scheufler, 
United States Attorney, all major crim- 
inal and civil litigation in western Mis- 
souri in which the government has had 
an interest. He has been actively en- 
gaged in tthe trial of criminal cases, 
generally as chief counsel, and in the 
conduct of Grand Jury investigations on 
behalf of government agencies, especially 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
Secret Service, Post Office Department, 
Bureau of Narcotics and the Intelligence 
Division of the Internal Revenue Service. 
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National Travelers Life 
Reports Record Volume 


Carl IF. Woodmansee, vice president 
and director of agencies, National Trav 
elers Life, Des Moines, reported the 
largest volume of business ever written 
during any one month period by the 
company during May. The month set an 
all-time record with $9,273,207 in face 
amount of life insurance written. Health 
applications during the month totaled 
2,020. 
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The “Key to Business Security”, one of many Equitable Life 
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know that with the “Key to Business Security”, they can do a 
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Troth in Charge of Daily Paper 
Editorial Page 


Paul H. Troth, Jr., who had been on 
staff of The Eastern Underwriter, later 
going with Home Life and then New 


York Life, is associate editor of the 
Courier-News, Plainfield, N. J., where his 
special responsibility is directing the edi- 
torial page. The Courier-News is one of the 
fast growing papers of the Gannett 
group which now consists of 17 papers, 
among its leaders being Hartford Times 
and Rochester Times-Union. The Cour- 
ier-News has a circulation of 42,000 
Having charge of an editorial page of 
such a live journal in a city of Plain- 
field’s size is no easy task. Describing 
a sample day in this editorial position, an 
associate said: 

“Paul’s daily schedule starts when he 
arrives at his desk at 8 o'clock in the 
morning. He checks the mail and the 
copy that has come in on the Gannett 


wire service from its Washington Bu- 
reau. The Gannett group also has news 
bureaus in Trenton and Albany. The 
paper receives Associated Press dis- 


patches and photo service. It also ex- 
changes news with the Gannett papers. 
He sits in on editorial meetings when 
the staff plans page 1. This conference 
lasts about five minutes. He then double 
checks on local affairs. 

“By 10:30 or 11 he has the dummy 
completed, editorial copy edited and 
headlines written to fill the page, 8 col- 
umns. Then he phone calls, 
writes letters, has a date for lunch or 
arranges an interview. At 2 o'clock he 
goes to the composing room and super 
vises the makeup of the page, sees it 
locked in the form and gets two page 
proofs. When those are read and cor- 
rected he realizes that he is right back 
where es started with 8 blank columns 
to fill for tomorrow. But it’s fun.” 


makes 


asin daily journalism, and espe- 
cially in such an influential position, has 
been realization of a dream which Mr. 
Troth had when a student of Michigan 
State College where he majored in that 
subject When he left college he taught 
for four years Wardlaw School. 

Coming to New York in 1934 Mr. Troth 
joined the staff of The Eastern Under- 
writer where he remained for six years, 
his work largely being connected with 
life insurance news and personalities. An 
activity which attracted considerable fav- 
orable attention was a series of sales 
articles which he wrote and illustrated 
This resulted in a number of his ap- 
pearances before general agencies and 
finally the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of New York City, where he delivered 
a sales talk which he illustrated with 
rapidly drawn crayon sketches. The ball- 
room of the Statler Hotel was filled when 
he talked there to the underwriters as- 
sociation 

When World War II began Mr. Troth 
was a reserve officer, became a first lieu- 
tenant and was detailed to Fort Ben- 
ning, Georgia, near Columbus. Then he 
was assigned to the staff of General 
Omar Bradley. Later, joining the para- 


























troop division he gave many lectures on 
the subject and with Major Gavin, [later 
General Gavin, now Ambassador to 
France,] they wrote what proved to be 
the first paratroop manual and visual aid. 
While abroad with the Army, he spent 
some time in the Philippines. Retiring 
from service in 1951 as a lieutanent col- 
onel, he joined New York Life, where his 
title at time he left the company was 
assistant vice president in charge of 
sales promotion. 
After leaving New 
Troth did freelance 
Look Magazine. 


York Life, Mr.. 
assignments for 
For that publication he 
wrote copy and planned layouts for a 
series of advertisements Look ran in 
some insurance magazines, including The 
Eastern Underwriter. In connection with 
this assignment Mr. Troth visited the 
home office of 12 insurance org: anizations 
which advertised in Look. Mr. Troth in 
his work for the magazine reported to 
Joel Harnett of its staff, who is also 
president of Sales Promotion Executives 
Association. 

Another freelance magazine job han- 
dled by Mr. Troth was the small quarterly 
publication called Monday Morning 
Notes, a merchandising periodical, for 
The Saturday Evening Post. He put 
this together for Edison S. Morse. in- 
surance marketing manager for SEP. 
“Monday Morning” is a collection of 
news and sales ideas from insurance 
publications 

Also, Mr. Troth has been prominent 
in Life Insurance Advertisers Associa- 
tion, his last appearance before that 
organization being as chairman of a 
workshop at a convention of LIA in 
New York City last year. 

Mrs. Troth was Daphne Doane, a tal- 
ented musician who is now an organist 
and choir director in a Plainfield church. 
She got her Bachelor of Music degree 
from Manhattan School of Music and 
is studying for her Master’s degree at the 


School of Sacred Music, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York City. 
* * * 


The Late Ed Ackerman 


In the death early this month of Edgar 
Key Ackerman, an associate editor 

f The Weekly Underwriter, the insur- 
ance business lost one of its most color- 
ful characters. Among his other quali- 
ties was an unusually fine sense of 
humor which not only was on display in 
most of his personal contacts, but it en- 
abled him to be a most successful toast- 
master at small gatherings, such as 
lunches in the insurance business. Tall 
in stature, distinguished in appearance, 
he easily held audiences giving such 
events a good start when the speaking 
got under way. Although cynical and 
realistic he had the faculty of poking fun 
without giving offense. 

Ed Ackerman never estimated the 
number of conventions, banquets, 
lunches. press conferences and similar 
events ‘the attended, but it ran into thou- 
sands. At all such affairs, and they in- 
cluded many in Chicago and innumerable 
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resort hotels, he was a center of attrac- 
tion as a popular member of a group. 
In the old days he carried a cane, 


once 
the hallmark of news people. That was 
dropped for good when every other 


editor and reporter left to invalids the 
use of a cane. His wife was the most 
intimate friend of a former movie star 
who became the Countess of Oxford and 
who, when she returned to America on 
visits, always spent some time with Mrs. 
Ackerman. His daughter, Vi irginia John- 
son, was for years one of the fea- 
tured players on the Ken Murray TV 
show. 

Most of Ed Ackerman’s acquaintances 
in insurance were among members of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners whose conventions he con- 
sistently attended. He knew the Depu- 
ties as well as the State Insurance De- 
partment chiefs. At all the Commis- 
sioners annual conventions The Weekly 
Underwriter issued a card containing the 
names of all the Commissioners, includ- 
ing the new ones, giving their states, a 
handy and valuable document for those 
attending the conventions. 

Among Mr. Ackerman’s activities was 
being editor of The Weekly Under- 
writer’s Bureau which furnished legis- 
lative information to the various insur- 
ance associations throughout the coun- 
try. Also, he was editor of the Insur- 
ance Department Service Bureau of the 
paper. That Bureau is the clearing 
house of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners. It distributes 
the Departmental rulings and Attorneys 
General opinions having relation to in- 
surance as soon as they are published. 

Outside of the Departments his insur- 
ance acquaintance was largely with fire 
insurance people, although he attended 
many conventions including the annual 
casualty affairs at White Sulphur 
Springs. Few life insurance affairs saw 
Mr. Ackerman at the press table or in 
the hotel lobbies. 

His companionship at insurance con- 
ventions and other events will be missed 
by a legion of friends. As a news reporter 
his ability was evident if he were inter- 
ested, which he generally was. 


i 


$65 Million Loan to Pan Am 
Building 

What the real estate editor of New 
York Herald Tribune regards as the 
largest mortgage loan ever placed on a 
single commercial property has been ar- 
ranged on the 59-story Pan Am build- 
ing now being erected in New York 
City at_ 200 Park Avenue, adjoining 
Grand Central Terminal. This is the 
office building being erected by British 
and American interests, including Com- 


mercial Union North British group of 
insurance compaines which will thave 
large space in the structure. Erwin S. 
Wolfson, one of the principal factors 
representing the interests erecting the 
building, is quoted in Herald Tribune as 
saying the new mortgage is $65 million 
and that of this amount five New York 
financial institutions, headed by Bankers 
Trust Co., are supplying $45 million and 
five British banking institutions are sup- 
plying the additional $20 million. There 
is already a permanent $65 million loan. 
* * * 


Conn. Gen. Assembling Experts for 
Air Panel 


Connecticut General Life, which scored 
such a success with a forum of the chief 
authorities on city planning and nation- 
wide roadways at time it dedicated its 
new home office, is planning a panel of 
government, aviation and research ex- 
perts to be held in November. They 
will constitute a symposium to review 
America’s air transportation’s critical 
situation. Already a number of these 
experts have been assembled by the com- 
pany in plans for the November panel. 


Among those who will participate: 

Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, Allan S. Boyd, the Federal Avia- 
tion Administrator, Najeeb Halaby, and 
Stanley Gewirtz of Project Horizon, the 
study initiated by President Kennedy to 
set goals for American aviation. The 
symposium will be sponsored by Connec- 
ticut General’s Flight Forum, a public 
service activity of the insurance firm in 
the field of aviation. 

Advisors to the Flight Forum are 
Professor Paul W. Cherington of Har- 
vard, John Hoving, vice president of the 
Air Transport Association, Jerome 
Lederer, director of the Flight Safety 
Foundation, Robert C. Lester of the U. 
S. Department of Commerce, Wilfred 
Owen of the Brookings Institution, and 
Edward T. Chase, a New York consultant 
who is acting as secretary. 

Questions the symposium participants 
will probe: What can be done to help 
the short haul intercity air traveler who 
spends as much time on the ground get- 
ting to and from airports as he does in 
the air? What does the future hold 
for long haul railroad passenger travel 
against the growing use of jet aircraft? 
What is the role of air transportation 
in international relations? How can air- 
lines finance costly new equipment 
against dwindling profit margins ? 

Mr. Roberts said: “The symposium is 
a voluntary effort which seeks to solve 
important problems in the public interest. 
We believe it exemplifies the American 
way of cooperation between private and 
public sectors to attain common objec- 
tives of national importance.” 

The company, he said, provides per- 
sonal insurance and pension plans for 
more than a million aviation employes 
and their family members. 

* « « 


N. Y. Federation Backs Boggs Bill 
In Congress 

The Insurance Federation of New 
York, Inc. has taken affirmative action 
on the Boggs Bill H.R. 640, now before 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
of the U. S. Congress. Letters were sent 
to oy Ts Wilbur D. Mills of the 
Ways & Means Committee, and to Con- 
gressmen Steven B. Derounian and Eu- 
gene J. Keogh, both of New York, who 
are members of the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

The Boggs Bill would protect the tax 
deductibility of dues or other monies 
paid by individuals or firms to trade as- 
sociations which engage in legislative ac- 
tivities. In taking this action the Insur- 
ance Federation also asked all its mem- 
bers to contact their Congressmen urg- 
ing them to support the bill. 

Under a 1959 ruling of the Internal 
Revenue Service, the bureau has been 
trying to declare that monies paid by in- 
dividuals or firms to trade associations 
are not tax deductible when a “sub- 
stantial” part of the total expenses of 
such trade associations are spent in so- 
called “lobbying” activities. 
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ON YOUR CUSTOMER’S TRUCK CARGO 


And maybe you should! Thieves and hijackers set another 
new record last year. They hit shippers with a whopping 
$365,000,000 in losses. 

Watch the papers. “HIJACKERS SCOOP $70,000 
IN MERCHANDISE FROM STALLED TRUCK”; 
“STOLEN TRUCK FOUND MINUS 32,000 POUNDS 
OF MEAT.” A daily story. 


National Union Insurance Companies 


But now well-informed agents can offer their assureds 
modern, sensible protection. This includes (1) ingenious, 
new anti-theft devices, and (2) specially designed policies 
from National Union Insurance Companies. 

National Union has the whole story. Send for it to- 
day. Build your customer’s protection with this added 
insurance. Write to: 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Bonds + Casualty + Fire + Inland Marine + Ocean Marine 
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A Connecticut Life Insurance Company offering up to 
; 103°/, first year commission — it sure is! We also pay 
‘RE another 45°/, in renewals over the next six years. If you 
$1 want more information on how to step up to your own 
Agency, contact — David G. Hunting, C.L.U., President. 


| | | COULD IT BE TRUE? 
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SECURITY-CONNECTICUT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
170 Whitney Avenue ¢ New Haven 5, Conn., Dept. 170 








Equitable of Lowa Eastern Regional 


ld associates 


m. eastern states agencies concluded 





third and last in the 1961 series of 

1 ee +] 

€ \ eg val conterences at tne 
‘raymore Hotel, Atlantic City, this week 


Following the pattern the preced- 
1 











g conferences, the progr: encomi- 
passed a wide range of subjects concern 
ing product, sales, and service. Special 
mphasis was placed throughout on in- 
-reased sales of cash valu insurance 





At the group luncheon the first day, 
|. Richard Ward, vice president and di 
“gee 





rector of agencies, recognized those as 
sociates who during 1960 earned the 
CLU designation, those who earned Cen- 
tury Club me we rsh those who at- 
tained major e-A Week Club awards, 
and those wi , qualified wr the NQA for 





15 or more years 


James H. Windsor, president, recog 


i 
P er ¢ vy leaders. J. D. Hop 
pr CLU, gen g H sburg 
was vored as presiacel f the Organ 
t Club, 1S¢ having the larg 
est number of agents qualifying for the 
production clubs. C. P. Montone, New 
Haven, was recognized as the vice pres- 
1 the President’s Club, becaus 


is leadership in paid new premiums 
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I s Fu € p f this fund 
é es for the investment 
rate pension moneys in common 
es g Nat 1 I ies Fun 
npany has taken advantage of the 
amendment of the Canadian and 
sh Insurance Companies Act whicl 

ts life nsurance companies 








R. D. Shaffer, Harrisburg, and R. J. 
Harrison, Pittsburgh, were recognized 
as vice president and secretary of the 
\gency Club, respectively, by reason of 
their leadershi p in paid new premiums. 
R. U. Neely, Philadelphia, was presented 
with an engraved gold watch for hav- 
ing paid for in excess of one million with 
the company last year for the (first time. 

President's Plaque Awards, for leader- 
ship in their groups of agencies during 
1990, were presented to general agents 
E. N. Conklin, CLU, Syracuse; J. D. 
Hopper, CLU, Harrisburg; Allen ‘O’Don- 
nell, Buffalo; J. T. Redman, OLU, New 
Haven; and J. C. Stamm, CLU, Miami 

Field associates who participated in 
the business sessions were R. A. Elder, 

eneral agent, Williamsport; J. O. Hop- 
per, CLU, general agent, Harrisburg; ] 
D Konk le, Williamsport; R. U. !Neely, 
Philadelphia; R. J. Schmidt, CLU, Har 
risburg; J. C. Stamm, CLU, general 
agent, Miami; and M. R. Wallis, CLU, 
Philadelphia 


Richard W. Campbell, Altoona, Pa., 
epresentative of the Fidelity Mutual, 


was the concluding speaker of the joint 
ieeting 
" in office officials speaking before 
the conference in addition to Mr, Wind- 


sor and Mr. Ward were W. D. Mac- 


rae ing vice president and actuary, K. R. 


Austi agency vice president, W. L 


“wae r, CLU, superintendent of agencies, 
















Group, United States Life, has announced 
three “oagen ae in that division. Warren 
a S ales manager, Gr oup, has been 


has hea elected eng 


agent in R chester, 


ago as Group ao office 


as regional manager, 


sequently was promot ed to assistant sales 
as a pilot in the seed opean Theatre with 


Life i in 1960, “cen $F sm Yor! k Life, 
he was actuarial assistant. 


United States Life Group Division Promotions 





Left to right—Ralph E. Pierce, Warren Smith, Theodore J. Kowalchuk 


been eapcnee for a complete revision 
of the Group rate manual. He also taught 
a 13-week HIAA basic course in Group 
A. & H. insurance. The course was 
sponsored by the Health Insurance As- 
sociation of America. Mr. Kowalchuk 
is a fellow of the Society of Actuaries 
and a member of the Actuaries’ Club of 
New York, Accident and Health Club of 
New York and the International Con- 
gress of Actuaries. He earned his bache- 
lor of commercial science degree at 
Drake University. 


Mr. Pierce joined the company in 1948 
as manager of the Group claims depart- 
ment, after ten years of Group claim ex- 
perience with the John Hancock. Prior 
to that, he had been a personal producer 
for seven years. He is a member of the 
Accident and Health Club of New York, 
a representative to the Eastern Life 
Claims Conference, and belongs to the 
International Claim Association. He is 
also a member of the Group hospital 
relations subcommittee of the Health In- 
surance Council. He attended Massachu- 
setts University and has taken several 
courses in insurance and business law. 
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MONY Promotes Two in Investment Department 





J. ° W. 


JACKSON 


Jay W. Jackson has been promoted 
from assistant dit rector to director of in- 
dustrial investments at Mutual Of New 
York. Charles E. Gelardi, former invest- 
ment specialist, has been promoted to 
assistant director. 

Mr. Jackson joined MONY in 1954 as 
an analyst, and has been assistant direc- 
tor of industrial investments since 1957. 
He is a graduate of Swarthmore College 
and the Harvard Business School. He 
was a Marine Corps officer for five years 
in World War II, and is now a retired 
lieutenant colonel. 





CHARLES E. GELARDI 


Mr. Gelardi joined the company in 1937, 
in the actuarial department, but has been 
in the securities investment department 
since 1948. He is an Army veteran of the 


ETO, and is a member of the Life 
Office Management Association. 
30th Mr. Jackson and Mr. Gelardi 


are members of the New York Society 
of Security Analysts. 

MONY’s industrial portfolio, over 
which the two will have supervision, 
totalled $687.4 million at the end of 1960, 
or about one-fourth of the company’s 
total investment portfolio. 





M. G. Nelson Made Manager 


Home Life of New York has appointed 
Maurice G. Nelson as manager of its 
Cincinnati agency. Mr. Nelson joined 
Home Life as assistant manager in 
charge of the agency last November. 
Previously, he had served as a field un- 
derwriter with another leading life com- 
pany. 

A graduate of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, Mr. Nelson was an officer with 
the Army in the Pacific Theatre during 
World War II. He is a member of 
NALU and the General Agents and Man- 
agers Association. 


UNDERWRITING CHANGE 


State Mutual to Drop Extra Premium 
For Occupational Hazard When Pol- 
icyholders Reach Age 65 
State Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass., 
has announced that henceforth, when its 
policyholders reach age 65, the company 
will automatically drop any extra pre- 
miums it may have been charging for an 
occupational hazard. The lower pre- 
miums will become effective in each case 
on the policy anniversary nearest the in- 

sured’s 65th birthday. 
This benefit will be extended to old and 
new policyholders alike. 


LOMA GRADUATES SEMINAR 





J. Harry Wood, Principal Speaker at 
Annual Affair; G. E. Hartz New 
President; Others Named 
Home Life President J. Harry Wood, 
CLU, was the principal speaker at the 
17th annual seminar of the Society of 
LOMA Graduates. The meeting was held 
at the Belmont-Plaza Hotel in New 

York City recently. 

Mr. Wood pointed out that the growth 
of the life insurance industry has not 
been a steady, pleasant ascent to new 
plateaus. He stated that there have been 
difficult problems at every stage of the 
way. As each problem arose, said Mr. 
Wood, it may have seemed new at the 
time. Quite often there really have been 
new problems, Mr. Wood stated, but also 
each generation in the business has had 
to face old problems that recur in cycles. 

“An historical perspective,” said Mr. 
Wood, “will let one see problems for 
what they are: challenges for new ad- 
vances and even breakthroughs for new 
products.” 

/Mr. Wood paid tribute to the prophe- 
cies of the “soaring 60's,” but at the 
Same time examined the reasons for and 
the extent of the rapid continued growth 
of the life insurance industry expected 
during the next ten years. 

The afternoon session was highlighted 
by a panel discussion moderated by 
Vicimes S. Nardo, Northeastern Life. 


Those participating and their subjects 
were: Lloyd H. Read, Mutual Of New 
York: “Some Aspects of the Handling 


of Delinquent Mortgage Loans”; William 
E. Jackson, FLMI, Life of North Amer- 
ica: “The Development of an Account- 
ing System in a New Life Company”; 
John L. Briggs, CLU, Metropolitan: 
“How We Use LOMA in Management 
Training”; and Dr. Harlan B. Miller, 
Institute of Life Insurance: “The Insti- 
tute Story.” 

An election of officers and council 
members was also held at the meeting. 
The new officers are George E. Hartz, 
Prudential: president; D. Ralph Spre- 


cher, Metropolitan: vice president; 
Joseph A. Leonard, Mutual Of New 
York: secretary; Werner A. Hundt, New 


York Life: treasurer. 

The society’s new council members are: 
Barbara M. Votteler, Teachers Insur- 
ance; Rawley OD. Lucas, New York Life; 
and Louis G. Caruso, Home Life. 
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STOP GROPING 
Start Grouping! 


Your clients have group busi- 
ness waiting for you — but how 
long can they wait? Call in 
W & W, now, for the utmost in 
group counsel and coverage... 
it’s that easy to write your next 
BIG sale — in group. 


WHITE & 
WINSTON 


INC. 











The UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE CO 





LUTC AREA CHAIRMEN 





Werner, Kalbfeld, Orshan, Gruskoff, and 
Murgia to Form Classes in New 
York City Boroughs 
Area chairmen for LUTC life classes 
during 1961-62 to be held in the five 
boroughs of New York City have 
appointed, according to Harry Phillips, 
3rd, CLU, Penn Mutual Life, president 
of the Life Underwriters Association of 
the City of New York. Area chairmen 
are Richard E. Werner, Manhattan; 
Philip Kalbfeld, Bronx; Joseph Orshan, 
Brooklyn; Max Gruskoff, Queens; and 

Joseph Murgia, Staten Island. 


been 


Area chairmen are spearheading the 
formation of classes in their respective 
areas in the LUTC course of life insur- 
ance training. Weekly classes will be- 
gin in October and conclude in May, 
1962. 

The New York Association has spon 
sored the LUTC program since its incep- 
tion and conducted pilot classes here in 
1947-48. On a national level, LUTC was 
officially organized as an independen 
life insurance training institution throug ch 
the joint efforts of company and field 
ganizations. From its headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., the Council provides 
a two year training program to all quali 
fied career life insurance men. Over 
20,000 students were enrolled throughout 


the country during the 1960-61 school 
year. 
Enrollments will be accepted by area 


chairmen up to October 1, providing : 
plicants meet the necessary entran 
requirements. 


UNITED OF OMAHA PROMOTIONS 
United of Omaha has announced thx 
promotion of two associates in the t ’ 
ing and field services areas. Denn’s | 
cheid has been named assistant regi 
director working on management tr: 
ing and development. W liam Dawson 
was appointed sen‘or training cons: ltant 
and will work in life insurance training 
schools as well as in agency development 
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Conflict of Interest 
Action Taken by NAIC 


ANNUAL STATEMENT REVISION 





General Interrogatory Will be Added 
Asking for Disclosures; May Seek 
SEC Requirements 





Action on possible conflict of interest 
in the insurance industry was taken by 
the committee on blanks at the Na- 


tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners annual convention in Phila- 
delphia last week. It is considered signi- 


ficant for the industry by 
spokesmen 
Following a meeting in New York 
City on May 24 the subcommittee of the 
committee on blanks, of which Commis- 
sioner Charles R. Howell of New Jersey 
is chairman, met and unanimously 
adopted the following recommendations 
to the full er which were ap- 
peanee in Philadelphia by the committee 
and the NAIC: 
“1. That its 
to include the 
following General 
added to the 1961 annual statement as 
Item 14A in the Life Blank, Item 12b 
in the Fire and Casualty Blank, Item 
25A in the Fraternal Blank, Item 20A 
in the Title Blank, Item 6A in the Blank 
for Hospital ; etc., Corporations and a 
corresponding item in other Blanks: 
“Has the company (or other appro- 
priate term) an established procedure 
for disclosure to its board of directors 
or trustees of any material interest or 
affiliation on the part of any of its offi- 
cers, directors, trustees, or responsible 
employes which is in or is likely to con- 
flict with the official duties of such 
OAT REINO... ic condtoeennnssn bank 
“2. That action be taken by the execu- 
to insure that all insur- 
ance companies are made aware of this 
idditional requirement in the 196] An- 
nual Statement Blank as soon as pos- 
sible after its adoption by the NAIC 
“In addition, the subcommittee is ask- 
ing the All-Industry committee to report 
on the feasibility of adopting the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission dis- 
closure requirements as minimum stand- 
ards for judging the adequacy of the dis- 
closure procedure referred to in the fore- 
going general interrogatory. The sub- 
committee will continue its study of this 
matter and will report further.” 


company 


1961 report be amended 
recommendation that the 
Interrogatory be 


tive committee 


All-Industry Committee 


Members of the All-Industry 
tee which worked with the 
sioners are: W. Lee Shield, 
Life Convention (also LIAA, 
NFC); Franklin J. Marryott, American 
Mutual Insurance Alliance; Robert N. 
Gilmore, Jr., Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies; J Gill, National 
Association of Independent Insurers; J. 
Raymond Berry, National Board of Fire 
Underwriters; Mason Connell, Life In- 
surers Conference 

Also Moses G. Hubbard, Commercial 
Travelers Insurance Organizations; Roy 
C. McCullough, Mutual Insurance Ad- 
visory Ass cClation ; George A Keys, 
American Institute of Marine Under- 
writers; Lee Beets, American Reciprocal 
Insurance Association; Ambrose _ B. 


commit- 
Commis- 
American 


HIA, and 


Kelly, Associated Factory Mutuals; Rob- 
ert Taylor, Inland Marine Underwrit- 
ers Association; Artemas ca Leslie, Blue 


Cross and Blue Shield Plans. 


W. N. Van Camp Dies 


W. N. Van Camp, 85, South Dakota 
Insurance Commissioner from 1918 until 
1927, died June 4. A native of Wilton, 
Iowa, he managed his own insurance 
firm in Pierre from 1929 until retirement 
in (1952. 








Revised Dwelling Fire 
Rate Schedule Issued 


SMALL POLICY PREMIUMS UP 





Schedules, Filed in Tennessee, Provides 
For “Loss Constant” as the Basis 
Of Each Premium 





In a move aimed at solving the under- 
writing problem of low valued dwelling 
policies, the Tennessee Inspection Bu- 
reau has filed a revised dwelling fire in- 
surance rating schedule which has been 
approved by Insurance Commissioner 
John R. Long. The schedule provides 
for a “loss constant” as the basis of 
each premium. 


In the new dwelling plan, the fire rates 
have been reduced, since the total fire 
premium must include the flat loss con- 
stant charge per policy per item—buil- 
ing or contents—per year (subject to the 
usual term credits). The loss constant 
varies from $5 to $9.50, depending upon 
construction and town 
constant charge does 
tended coverage. 


class. The loss 


not apply to ex- 


Premiums Cut on Items Over $5,000 


The effect of the new schedule is to 
increase the premium for items under 
approximately $5,000 and to reduce pre- 
miums for items over approximately 
$5,000. Once the loss constant has been 
applied to an item, additional amounts 
of insurance on the same item may be 


ritten at the reduced rates now appli- 
cable. 
The new schedule, which went into 


effect June 12, is designed to provide 
a solution to the underwriting problem 
of small value dwelling policies. Loss 
experience on dwellings insured for less 
than $5,000 has been deteriorating to the 
extent that many agents have been un- 
able to place this coverage 

A number of studies have clearly 
shown that dwelling policies in amounts 
of less than $5,000 are unprofitable. One 
company tabulated 8,000 policies of that 
class. Approximately half were for less 
than $5,000 on which premiums totaled 
roughly one million dollars. The loss 
ratio was 70.6%. Policies over $5,000 pro- 
duced premiums of about two million dol- 
lars. The loss ratio was 44.7%. 

Another company had a loss ratio in 
1959 of 70.7% on dwelling risks under 
$5,000 based on $1,560,000 in premiums. 
For dwellings over $5,000, the premiums 
totaled $4,760,000 and the loss ratio was 
44.1%. 

Other research revealed that the aver- 
age loss on dwellings or their contents 
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RELIANCE NAMES DIRECTORS 





Several Officers of Standard Accident 
Added to Board Following Exchange 
Of Stock Pres. Hatch Says 


Kenneth B. Hatch, president, an- 
nounces that the following are elected 
directors of Reliance Insurance Co.: 

L. K. Kirk, president, Standard Acci- 
dent; L. M. Goodspeed, vice president- 
treasurer, Standard Accident; F. J. Ken- 
nedy, partner, Butzel, Eaman, Long, 
Gust & Kennedy; B. R. Marsh, former 
vice president of Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co.; H. L. Pierson, chairman of 
board, Dura Corp.; E. A. Warnica, senior 
vice president, Standard Accident. 


This increase in the membership of 
the Reliance Board grows out of the ex- 
change of Standard Accident stock for 
Reliance stock. Mr. Hatch further stated 
that by bringing these members of the 
board of Standard Accident on the Re- 
liance board, it gives the Standard Acci- 
dent a voice in affairs of Reliance. 

In addition to the aforementioned. 
George W. Arnett, president, Trenton 
Saving Fund Society, and a director of 
Standard Fire of New Jersey, was elected 
a member of the Reliance board. 

Mr. Hatch commented that as a result 
of the recent exchange of stock the com- 
bined companies have assets of approx- 
imately $300.000.000, premiums written in 
excess of $150,000000 and policyholders’ 
surplus of over $97,000,000. 


bears little relation to the amount of in- 
surance carried. In other words, regard- 
less of the amount of insurance, the aver- 
age loss is about the same for dwelling 
buildings or dwelling contents, even 
though with larger amounts of insurance 
the insured has the protection of in- 
creased coverage in the event of a major 
loss. 

That the problem of low-valued dwell- 
ing policies may also involve low-insur- 
ance-to-value was disclosed in another 
study. Loss data for the Western de- 
partment of a company showed that in- 
surance to value generally increased in 
proportion to the amount of the policy 


as the following tabulation indicates: 
Policy amounts No of items Per cent of 
insurance 
to value 


QO- 2.500 838 54.2 
2.501 - 5,000 1,584 66.3 
5,001 - 7,500 1,093 76.8 
7,501 - 10,000 1,556 80.9 
10,000 - 15,000 1,249 87.4 
Over 15,000 612 86.1 


Because the new Tennessee dwelling 
schedule provides for adding more insur- 
ance in the same policy on the same 
items, using only the rate increments, it 
is now possible, for instance, to double 
or triple the amount of insurance at less 
than double or triple the premium cost. 
This should encourage writing of 


amounts of coverage more commensurate 
with the insurable values. 











AND BAIRD 


Intermediaries 


Austin Laboratories V. P. 


Underwriters’ Laboratories has elected 
W. S. Austin vice president and sec- 
retary. He graduated from Lafayette 
College in 1924. He joined the staff of 
Underwriters’ Laboratories at its New 
York office on January 25, 1925, working 
as assistant to the assistant secretary- 
treasurer. In 1936 he was transferred 
to the Chicago office. 









ECONOMY 
PLUS 


What do drivers want these 
days? Low-priced protection plus high quality 
service—and that’s the combination you can 
offer safe drivers with Economy Plus Auto 
Insurance. 

And add up these other pluses: Premiums 
extremely competitive. Rates don’t fluctuate 
— regardless of accidents or citations.* A 
single policy can cover two autos. No mini- 
mum premium requirement. Coverage is not 
restricted —it can be “tailored” because the 
Family Auto Policy provides flexibility. And 
you can close sales on the spot with pre- 
carbonized applications and binders plus 
acceptance of a handwritten form. 

Many other features, too — all designed 
to cut time-consuming detail work and ease 
operations. 

Right now The Fund is promoting Econ- 
omy Plus with merchandising aids that 
dramatize “the big difference” between di- 
rect writers and independent agents. So get 
your sales off the ground! Write for full 
details and sales aids now. (While you're 
at it, ask about Economy Plus Homeowners 
Plans, too...and go up in the world —fast!) 


& ECONOMY PLUS 


INSURANCE PLANS 
OY WOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
NOTE: NOT AVAILABLE IN ALL STATES 








FIREMANS FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 


3333 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO 20, CALIF. 
*tn New York, Safe Driver Plan applies 
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Must Design Coverage Public Wants 


What the public wants, the public gets, 
John Adam, Jr., told the members of the 
Berkshire County Agents’ Association 
meeting in Massachusetts. Mr. Adam, 
president of the Worcester Mutual Fire 
of Worcester, Mass., was speaker for 
the annual dinner meeting of the asso- 
ciation, 

On market research, Mr. Adam told 
the group, “If one continues working 
against the tide of what the public wants 
long enough, one finds that the market 
has narrowed to a point where recapture 
is impossible. It is important, therefore, 
that we recognize what the public wants; 





Gregory, Smith and Weber 
Are Promoted by GAB 


Frederick G. Gregory has become re- 
gional manager of General Adjustment Bu- 


reau. for western Pennsylvania and 
Camden, N. J. Mr. Gregory will be 
domiciled in Philadelphia. Verlin D. 


Smith, former branch manager of Drexel 
Hill office succeeds Mr. Gregory as branch 
manager at Philadelphia. George A. 
Weber has been promoted to branch 
manager of Drexel Hill branch. 

Since joining the bureau at Baltimore 
in 1946, Mr. Gregory served as a senior 
adjuster at Washington, D. C. as well 
as branch manager at Hyannis, Mass. 
In 1959 Mr. Gregory was promoted to 
branch manager of the Philadelphia 
branch. 

Mr. Smith joined the bureau at Balti- 
more in From 1954 to 1960, he 
served as a senior fire adjuster and 
supervisor of automobile adjustments at 
Philadelphia. In 1960 he was appointed 
branch manager at Drexel Hill. 

Mr. Weber was employed by the bu- 
reau at Hartford, in Prior to 
joining the bureau, he studied account- 
ing at Manhattan College and _ later 
graduated from Siena College. 


Probe Hazard Factor of 
Electronic Computers 


How to insure electronic computers as 
they become increasingly popular in 
American industry was explored by fire 
engineers and underwriters of the 
Kemper Insurance Group during a con- 
ference May 29 to June 2 in Chicago. 
C. M. Rowley, chief engineer of the 
Kemper fire division, reported on a study 
of computer instal!ations and storage of 
their tapes. 


Because widespread use of electronic 
computers still is relatively new, much 
remains to be learned about them from 
an insurance standpoint. Computers 
often represent a heavy investment of 
money in a small space. A computer fire 
in the Pentagon near Washington caused 
a $6,500,000 property loss in 1959, 


BREWER GENERAL ADJUSTER 

Breece O. Brewer has been promoted to 
general adjuster of General Adjustment 
Bureau assigned to the Jamaica, N. Y. 
office. Mr. Brewer joined the bureau at 
Jamaica in 1947. During 1948, he was 
transferred to Hempstead, where he be- 
came a senior inland marine adjuster. 
In 1953, Mr. Brewer was reassigned to 
Jamestown, N. Y. office where he has 
served as a senior adjuster. 


AFIA OFFICE IN MARSEILLES 

Marseilles, the second largest city in 
France and its chief Mediterranean port, 
has been selected as the site of another 
branch office of the American Foreign 
Insurance Association. Managed by Ray- 
mond Salze, the new office will service 
production efforts by agents, subject to 
supervision by the Paris control office. 


that when we do market research or 
when we plan new policies or new mar- 
keting procedures, we evaluate these 
things not in terms of how good they 
seem to be for the companies or for the 
producers, or how they will work in the 
short-run, but rather how they will ap- 
peal to the public. If we do not design 
and plan for what the public wants, there 
are other people who will.” 


Referring to what is good for the 
American Agency System, Mr. Adam 
told the group that “we have to be care- 
ful that we do not evaluate in terms of 
what is good for the American Agency 
System because no longer is competition 
limited to the American Agency System 
companies and agents. The public is not 
interested in our system or any system. 


“The public is interested in the best 
way from their viewpoint of how to pur- 
chase protection. If we are to use mar- 
ket research successfully, we must use 
it in terms of finding out what the public 


wants and then adapting our operations 
to this regardless of tradition.” 


Mr. Adam explained that there is no 
longer a_ single market for insurance 


protection but rather two markets. One 
is the personal lines “which are rapidly 

becoming standardized and many of 
which are rapidly taking on the char- 


acteristics of compulsory insurance either 
by law or by economic necessity.” The 
second market is the commercial market 
and according to Mr. Adam, “it is any- 
thing but a mass market and must be 
approached on a different basis.” 











SPECIALIZED 
INSURANCE 
PRINTING 


Consult with an R & S printing 

specialist — analysis of your forms 

will be made without obligation. 
Call, or write Dept. E 


Re. 


INSURANCE 
PRINTING 
SPECIALISTS 





DOESN’T COST —/T PAYS 


ARANTEED TEXT 


Guarantee of all *Bureau released policies printed by R & S offers 


a definite PLUS, at no extra cost, to fire and casualty companies — 


e *Complete freedom from company proof-reading 


e Latitude in arrangement and sequence of declarations 


e BULLETIN advisement of policy changes—we can make 


delivery of policies in time for required effective change dates. 


e Actual printed samples of policies as suggested by R & S 


ADD to these the most flexible policy design service—either 


standard, or custom created . 


. . for manual or machine processing, 


and you will find—“specialized insurance printing doesn’t cost— 


it pays.” 


SINCE 
1911 


RECORDING & STATISTICAL CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: 176 Broadway, New York 38, N.Y. 


SALES OFFICES: Atlanta - Baltimore - Boston - Chicago - 


Dallas - Danville, Ill. 


W. Des Moines - Minneapolis - New York - Toronto - West Coast 


PRINTING PLANTS: Boston, Mass. - 


Danville, Ill. - Toronto, Canada 
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Various Forms of Rate Regulation 
By States Are Reviewed by Johnson 


outside Federal power and 
Compames, the retained power of the 

problems affecting decision was reaffirmed many 
rate regulation and also reviewed various ing the succeeding 75 years, which had 
present forms of rate regulatory laws in an tthe effect of exempting the insurance 
address before the American Institute business from the Federal antitrust laws. 
Forum at Philadelphia. Extracts from Mr. Insurance Departments were eventually 
Johnson’s address ari Sat sented im two created in all states for the purpose of 


H. Clay Johnson, executive vii 
of the Royal-Globe Insu ance 
presented his views on 


e president was within 


states. This 
times dur- 











parts, with Part II fo ung protecting the public against insolvency, 
ee eee or ere : deception and incompetence of insur- 
Underlying all of what I have said is ance companies and producers 
ee eee msideration of State Regulation 
stand 1 1. This is something which P ; : 
is probably taken too much for granted, some states, nowever, adopted anti- 
mnly in the insurance field but in trast laws which ween ne aa Memes 
—_ * aces ac tail and many also passed so-called “anti- 
ther phases of ou onomy. Here again, compact” laws which specifically at- 
is it f ake a distinction be- tempted to prohibit concerted rate mak- 
veen ther types of busi- jing in insurance. The report of the New 
ness case standardization York Merritt Committee in 1911 gave 
usually can e achieved without too support to the principle of cooper rative 


upon price and value It is rate making under state supervision and 
insurance where this was a major factor in bringing about 
can only be the repeal of the anti-compact laws and 


ueved at some sacrifice of competi- the establishment of rating bureaus. In 


so wilh 





idardization of ce 











tion with r ct to both price and value 1914 the United States Supreme Court 

Yet we | recognize standardization decided in the German Alliance case that 
as being of extreme importance in the states could under their police power also 
insuranc e business and of great public regulate insurance rates By the time 


nly do banks and other of the 


SEUA decision in 1944, approxi- 
sncies depend in large measure 


mately 36 states were regulating work- 








idardization of insurance men’s compensation rates, 18 fire rates, 
he public as a whole has seven automobile liability rates and two 
‘e instinctive reliance upon general liability rates. 

eness of the terms of cov- The SEUA case overruled Paul vs. 
for sale n attribute of Virginia and held the insurance busi- 


business which is a 


he insurance 





great ness to be interstate commerce, thereby 





acc mplishmen it in the public interest and making it subject to the Federal anti- 
one which should be carefully preserved trust laws. Since the Supreme Court 
mprmepntte in Orderly Fashion many years before had already declared 
ma : price fixing to be “illegal per se” under 
Poday, great emphasis is being placed the Federal antitrust laws, the SEUA 
upon improvements of insurance mer- decision necessitated the so-called Mc- 
chandising methods and rating and mar- Carran Act making the Federal antitrust 
keting techniques. Insurance regulation Jaws inapplicable to insurance to the ex- 


should not 
must be sure these ch 


prevent these advances, but 


tent such business is regulated by state 
anges take place 


law. This in turn required the remaining 
























gradually and in orderly fashion with- states to regulate concerted activity with 
losing sight of the essential facts respect to insurance rates in order to 
+ Smsurance 1S a business arenes provide a country-wide exemption from 
with a public interest nat the pub lic the Federal law. 
is al all times dependent upon the avail- The McCarran Act began with a re- 
ability Of imsurance coverage at fair, cated that “the continued regulation 
I-p? live prices, and that the rates py the several states of the ry of 
irged sho ye geared to preserve insurance is in the public inter “i 
¢ insu € marke id not to destroy Therefore, as observed in the P nieaiial 
vs Benjamin case, this legislation was 
‘ Insurance is } ar vulnerable \ enacted with full knowledge of the vari- 
is econom'c era because inflation af- ant forms of rate regulatory laws al- 
€ « » directly and SO readv on the statute books of the states 
, here ag marking an im- jy 10645 
p dis 1 om dinary busi- “ ” . 
: ; All-Industry” Committee 
1 ere profits generally along 
rices Following the McCarran Act, pro- 
t f the insu e business cedures were initiated through the so- 
v state government had its origin over called “All-Industry” Committee, work- 
100 years ago. At t, sucl rulation ing in conjunction with a corresponding 








as con W e licen of in- committee of the Insurance Commission- 
ANCE vhi in 1886 gave rise ers, to saehakeneill among other things 
I ase of Paul vs. Virginia) a model type of rate regulatory law 
here the United States Supreme Court which would satisfy the requirements of 
eld that the insurance business did not state regulation nder the McCarran Act. 
nstitute “commerce” and, therefore, A committee of lawyers in the Na- 
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tional Board of Fire Underwriters con- 
ducted at that time a_ thorough-going 
legal study of this entire subject. They 
concluded that, generally speaking, the 
most practicable form of rate legislation 
was a set of statutory standards coupled 
with supervisory powers in the Commis- 
sioner. The Committee’s report stressed 
three features which they regarded as of 
primary importance under such a system: 

First, the state should establish stand- 
ards by which the lawfulness of rates 
may be measured; second, the Commis- 
sioner should have power to investigate 
and determine whether the rates meet 
the statutory standards and_ prohibit 
thei r use if they do not; and, third, the 
Commissioner should, through his licens- 
ing power or otherwise, have control of 
the operation of rating bureaus. The 
committee of lawyers then considered the 
following alternative forms of rate 
ulation, all being presumed to contain 
the three fundamental features above 
recited: 


reg- 


Alternative Forms of Rate Regulation 


1. A statute requiring that filings be 
made and approved by the Commissioner 
before they are used 

2. A statute requiring that filings be 
made and permitting them to become 
effective after a reasonable time unless 
disapproved by the Commissioner. 

3. A statute requiring filings to be 
made but permitting their immediate use, 
subject to the power of subsequent dis- 
approval by the Commissioner. 


4. A statute the same as No. 3 except 


that filings would be required only as 
ordered by the Commissioner. 
5. A statute requiring no filings and 


supervision by 
permitting the 
conformity with 
upon proper action 
General or private 


providing for no direct 
the Commissioner but 
courts to determine 
statutory standards 
by the Attorney 
parties. 

The committee came to the conclusion 
that the form of regulation prescribed 
in Nos 1 and 2 was more strict and 
that required by No. 5 less strict than 
Was requistite to satisfy the require- 
ments of the McCarran Act. The com- 
mittee felt that the form of regulation 
in No. 4 permitting the Commissioner 
an area of discretion in requiring rate 
filings would satisfy the requirements of 
the act. 

Nevertheless, in judging the 
system as a whole, the committee at- 
tached a great deal of importance to the 
requirement of filing since it pli eed the 
Commissioner in a better position to pass 
‘udgment on rates and to exercise his 
power of control. Accordingly, the com- 
mittee’s ir py nacenp gee was a combin- 
ation of the forms of regulation in Nos 
3 and 4 which would saautie filing but 
ive the Commissioner power to waive it 
for certain classes, or vice versa. 


regulatory 


eventually 
requiring filing 


The “all-industry” pattern 
took the form of No. 2, 


but making the rates automatically ef- 
fective after a waiting period. This was 
contrary to the National Boards rec- 
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ommendition. The reason was that, de- 
spite the McCarran Act, certain segments 
of the business, and some Commissioners, 
still believed that it was necessary, le- 
gally and otherwise, to have every rate 
filing approved by the Commissioner. 
The “all-industry” pattern was a com- 
promise between these two positions. 
Despite good intentions to the contrary, 
it is generally recognized that the “all- 
industry” pattern has operated as a 
“prior approval” law despite the careful 


avoidance of the word “approved” in 
the bill. 
U. S. Investigation 
The Senate Subcommittee on Anti- 
trust and Monopoly has been engaged 


for some time in an investigation of the 
insurance business which, among other 
things, has resulted in a reappraisal of 
rate regulation by the various states. 
This has caused the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners and all 
segments of the business to engage in a 
similar reappraisal, which is really the 
occasion for the inclusion of this topic 
in the forum being conducted today. 

In this connection, it is important to 
note that the 1946 decision of the Su- 
preme Court in The Prudential vs. Ben- 
jamin case and the 1958 decisions in the 
National Casualty and American Hos- 
pital cases have now made it abundantly 
ur that the McCarran Act gives the 
states the widest latitude in determining 
methods of regulation. No one would 
seriously contend today that only state- 
promulgated or state-approved rates con- 
stitute “regulation” within the meaning 
of the McCarran Act 

Existing forms of rate 
the various states generally fall into one 
of the four forms mentioned first above. 
The fifth form has not been followed in 
any state. However, as a preliminary we 
should interpolate another form and that 
is where rates are actually fixed by the 
state supervisory officials instead of be- 
ing initiated by the industry. This form 
exists in Texas for fire and automobile 








regulation in 
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and in Massachusetts for compulsory PHOENIX DIVIDEND Goold to Succeed Betts He was transferred in 1952 to manage the 
automobile liability insurance. — Directors of the Phoenix Insurance Syracuse office. 

_ Taking ens form of regulation first, Co. have declared dividend No. 394 for For NYFIRO at Syracuse Pierce E. Goold has been appointed to 
Pacis gti are ae it pie ae ~ 75 cents a share. The dividend is pay- The New York Fire Insurance Rating succeed Mr. Betts as manag ane at Syra- 
pra yest Mey . ean — oF parchconrt able ied 1 to stockholders of record Organization announces retirement of cuse. Mr. Goold started in insurance 
with the iad that “the public loses June 13. Henry * Betts, manager of the Syracuse in 1928 with the Eastern Inspection 
Giuttenrts “adhe ants recognized = 3 division effective August 1. Mr. Betts Bureau. Upon the merger of the E.LB. 


: joined the rating organization in April, with eastern rating bureaus in March, 
laws, I suppose no one can quarrel with 1924, as an inspector in the Syracuse 1951, Mr. Goold joined the Rochester of- 
the objective of the McCarran Act as territory, following several years em- fice of NYFIRO. In 1952 he was trans- 
expressed by the House Committee, viz, ployment with an insurance agency in ferred to the Syracuse division as super- 
“competitive rates on a sound financial Lafargeville, N. Y. In 1928 he was trans- intendent of the special risk depart- 


flowing from vigorous competition. An- 
other imperfection in such form of reg- 
ulation is that it surrounds insurance 
rates with inescapable political consider- 
ations. A third and consequential im- 


neitetiion ia Yaak chen weuidhary “tebe basis.” I hope our joint efforts shall con- ferred to rating and later to the stamp- ment. For several months Mr. Goold 

increases bse” withheld duc to polleieel pew to _ the means toward this de- ing hao ger49 ms Betts was appointed has been an assistant to the manager 
ee - 5 ; s:rable end. manager o Albany divisi i at Syrac 

considerations it causes companies to ttt’ ih any division in 1944. at Syracuse. 





suffer severe underwriting loss and 
brings about a deterioration of the in- 


22" Bsiness Builder... 


The “all-industry” pattern of regula- 
tion providing for a “waiting period” i 
generally recognized as being tantamount 
to the “prior approval” type of regula- 
tion, therefore I can discuss Nos 1 and 2 
together. The principal imperfections at- 
taching to this form of regulation are 
as follows: first, it is an extremely rigid 
type of law which allows little flexibility 
to the rate filer and thereby discourages 
competitive innovations; second, it leads 
to almost interminable delay in obtain- 
ing approval of rate filings; and, third, 
it surrounds rate filings with almost the 
same degree of political considerations 


as mentioned in the case of state-made = \ 

rates, with the similar consequences of ; \ 

underwriting loss and market deterior- 

ation when approval of necessary rate 

increases is withheld. / | 

Before leaving this “prior approval” yA 

form of regulation, mention should be c 310 MAH ST. JONESVILLE 
made of the so-called “mandatory rating ; 
a laws which exist in Virginia, 


North Carolina, Mississippi and the Dis- es 
trict of Columbia, the effect of which f 4 
is to force all licensed companies to be- 
“— [3 


long to a single rating bureau and to 
adhere to its rate filings, subject to 
limited deviation rights. 


Immediate Use of Rates 


The third form of regulation men- 
tioned was one requiring rate filings but 
permitting their immediate use subject 
to subsequent disapproval. This type of 
regulation has existed for many years : 
in a number of states, including some ' your’ 
here in the East such as Delaware. — laarame 
Maine, Massachusetts and the District of : 
Columbia, and, judging by the experi- 
ence in those states, none of the above- 
mentioned imperfections has developed. 

Some theoretical imperfections under 
this type of regulation are the encour- 
agement of rate wars and destructive 
competition, the disintegration of rating 
bureaus, the erosion of orderly rate- 
making processes and the removal of 
effective regulatory power from the Com- 
missioner. But the actual experience has 
proved otherwise and generally speaking 9 e . 
the insurance market has been preserved | h H tf d N t l R d d P ks 
: to greater degree and the public has € ar or S a 10na Oa S1 € rogram wor 
| suffered less than in “prior approval” 











vt diliealiiag all day, every day for local Hartford Agents! 


The fourth type of regulation exists 
in California and Idaho and, to some . ne ms ‘ ee 
extent, in about six other states—the T hree years ago The Hartford Insurance Group launched its National 
concept olen to eee re rate oh Roadside Sign program. Today, Hartford Agents throughout the entire 
ings generally, or to require 1¢m only is . . ie . eg . 
within the discretion of the Commis. Country are participating in it—forming a powerful and impressive net- 
sioner, or to predicate his exercise of | work of advertising that can be seen along the nation’s busy highways. 
discretion upon the presence or absence ‘ r 
of competition. Here again, experience Through this program, Hartford Agents’ names — displayed prominently 
shows that while the same theoretical ? EE * 
imperfections pertaining to the encour- with the famous Stag trademark—are kept before the public’s eye on a 
agement of rate wars and destructive round-the-clock basis. It helps build prestige. It helps build business. 
competition, etc., could attach, the actual 
experience has been otherwise. ; : : - : 
The only apparent imperfection of such Another big plus, Agents say, is the ‘‘tie-in’’ value the program provides. 
a system is the one recognized by our The program gives Hartford Agents an opportunity to identify them- 


os = eS ae _ selves with The Hartford’s national advertising which appears regularly 





; Commissioner in as good a position to in Life, Look, the Post and other major magazines. «pil ta seit ee 
{ pass judgment on rates and to exercise aa Ms cet 
his power of control. But even this has Simply stated, The Hartford’s Roadside Sign Program is one more way THE HARTFO RD 
4 not been regarded as serious by reason 
of the presence of vigorous competition | [he Hartford works for the benefit of Hartford Agents everywhere. INSUR 
which has proved to be an effective ANCE GRO UP 
deterrent against rating abuses. mee eee 
While many of us may disagree with HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY « HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY + HARTFORD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY + HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE 
the form or operation of rate regulatory COMPANY ¢ CITIZENS INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY » NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ TWIN CITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Gerber NAIC Report 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Subcommittee the 
which was later 


the Gerber report, 


approved by the full 


committee and by the NAIC itself, 
stated: 
“The subcommittee has made every 


effort to give careful and objective con- 
sideration to each of the various pro- 
posals involving abandonment of ‘prior 
approval’ of tes in favor of ‘post-ef- 
fective-date review.’ While not wedded 
to existing procedures for rate determi- 
nations, the subcommittee believes that 
the advocates of change bear the bur- 
den of demonstrating that change is 
needed in order to serve the public in- 
terest better than existing procedures 
This condition, in the subcommi “wer 
view, has not been met; it according 

records its unanimous t 

abandonment of ‘prior approval’ in favor 
of the proposals before it and its aaa 
mous conclusion that adoption of such 
procedure would ultimately tend to th 
lessening of competition and the erosion 
of effective regulation in the public in- 








opposition to ~ 


terest.” 

In addition to Director Gerber of 
Illinois other members of the subcom 
mittee are Thomas Thacher, New York; 
Frank Blackford, Michigz un; C. Law- 
rence Leggett, Missouri; V. Dean Mus- 
ser, Oregon; Francis K Smith, Penn- 
sylvania; Robert W en my Texas, and 
T. Nelson Parker, Virginia 

The Gerber subcommittee had con- 
sidered rating law revisions a 1 by 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
and associated organizations, National 
Association of Independent Insurers and 
others and heard the views, pro and con, 
mn “pri OT approval” expressed by the 
N ational Association of Insurance 
Agents, ra Company of N wah 
America, Corroon & Reynolds Group, 
American Mutual Insurance Alliance. 
The committee report States that com 
ments are in order on the gu 

nents presented to the nl ane Py in 
the course of hearings and executive ses 

s held prior to last week. The Ger 


‘ont subcomumitte report states 








Arguments Not Pessaniien 

“1. It has been suggested that aban- 
lonment of the ‘prior approval’ approach 
to rate regulation in favor of ‘post-ef 
fective-date ~eview’ of rate filings would 
di administrative problems of 
Insurance Departments as these 
may be due to a shortage of trained 
personnel. This argument is not at all 
persuasive. Nothing has been presented 
to this subcommittee to 
the subcommittee any reason to con- 
clude, that administrative burdens and 
the need for adequate rate section staff- 
ing would be in any way diminished by 





ssipate the 


insotar 





show, nor has 





a regulatory change of this kind 

“In fact, the subcommittee believes 
that the rate regulatory burdens can be 
expected to increase rather than de- 
crease in the future, whatever approach 


o regulation is 
effective-date 
undertaken by Departments now using 
the ‘prior approval’ approach, it may 
very well be that additional technical 
staff in personnel categories other than 
rate analyst, or examiner, or actuary, 
would be required. 

e? Proponents of ‘post-effective-date 
review appear also to make light of 
problems of supervision in the interest 
of solvency. At the same time, it ap- 
peared to the subcommittee that these 
proponents are ready to abandon their 
across-the-board approach to rate regu- 
lation. They seem ready to recognize, 
for instance, that the regulation of 
workmen’s compensation insurance rates 
should not be handled generally on a 
post-effective-date review basis, but 
should be — from their new regu- 
latory approach, Why this abandonment 


Were “PX st 


adopted 


review of filings, to b: 


ap] 
of principle ? 

“The reasons for it have yet to be 
made clear, but appear to be 

“(a) a willingness to compromise be 
cause of difficulties in persuading the 
public to go so far; 

“(b) a lack of enthusiasm on the part 
of insurance buyers for a change in rate 


regulatory methods in this field, and 

“(c) an apparent high degree of indus- 
try satisfaction with the application of 
present rate regulatory methods in this 
field. It is of interest to note, simply 
as an example of the extent and gravity 
of this matter, which has been glossed 
over by the proponents, that, while the 
insurance regulatory system adopted by 
the State of California is generally a 
good example of ‘post- -effective-date re- 
view, California has adopted a ‘prior 
approval’ regulation of workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance. Its minimum rate 
law was adopted, as the California Com- 
missioner nm is pointed out, ‘following the 
failure of several companies due to rate 
cutting sruthings? the report continued 

Drafts of Legislation 

“3. The drafts of proposed model legis- 
lation submitted to the committee raise, 
among other matters, the important 
question of the nature of the burden 
of proof imposed upon a regulator seek- 
ing withdrawal or revision of a particu- 
lar rate filing. Some proponents of these 
measures assert that when such a pro- 
ceeding is initiated by regulatory au- 
thority, the regulator’s decision to in- 
itiate such a proceeding is, of itself 
sufficient to cast the burden of justifying 
or appropriately modifying the filing in 
question upon the company or organiza- 
tion using it. The subcommittee believes 
that the proposals for model legislation 
have not been drafted with sufficient at- 
tention to this matter. 

“4. The subcommittee also believes 
that the proposals before it suffer from 
insufficient attention to the desirability 
and, indeed; the necessity of providing 
adequate, efficient and effective 
tions as a complement to the ‘post-effec- 
tive-date review’ mechanism, e.g. the 
proponents have not addressed them- 
selves to the need for protecting policy- 
holders against excessive rate charges 
iheoneh a mechanism which would pro- 


sanc- 


vide for refunding over-charges, nor 
have they realistically addressed them- 
selves to the need for appropriate pen- 


alties to protect the interest of the pub- 
lic and the policyholder. 

5. It should be pointed out, however, 
that on the matter of additional sanc 
tions, several proponents of the ‘post- 
effective-date review’ method have sug- 
gested that the sanctions provided by 
the All Industry-Commissioners model 
bill on unfair trade practices could be 

-alled up to supplement the sanctions 
seasided for in their own model rate 
legislation. Preliminary consideration of 
this matter, however, suggests that here, 
again, insufficient attention has been de- 
voted to it. 

“It may well be that the procedures 
for dealing with unfair trade practices 
which this association recommended in 
1946 require reconsideration, but it does 
not clearly appear that in the form in 
which they are presently cast, they are 
completely adequate to overcome de- 
ficiencies in the new proposals of the 
kind mentioned above. 


Supporting Information 

“6. It also appears that if post- effec- 
tive-date review of rate filings is to have 
regulatory substance, further attention 
must be given to the requirement for 
furnishing supporting information at the 
time a filing is made. While the language 
used in proposals before us is not far 
different from that in the All Industry- 
Commissioners model bills, because of 
the nature of the basic procedural 
change proposed, the proponents of such 
change should have considered the de- 
sirability of making it absolutely clear 
that the determination of what ‘supports’ 
the filing, is not one that is simply left 
to the discretion and judgment of the 
company or organization making the fil- 
ing but instead, contemplates that all 
material, pertinent information be a mat- 
ter of record. This also is an area in 
which it appears that effective penalties 
for withholding pertinent information 
are required in the public interest. 

“The comments are not intended to 
be exhaustive but simply illustrative of 
some of the shortcomings of presenta- 
tions which have been made to the sub- 
committee. There are other areas to 
be considered. For example, in certain 


Dies After Short Illness 





MAX C. W. BUCHENBERGER 


Max C. W. Buchenberger, well known 
executive special agent of the Under- 
writers Salvage Co. of New York and 
for many years a colorful figure in loss 
circles, died last Friday in St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Passaic, after a brief illness. He 
was 76 years of age and had retired from 
the salvage company March | after 50 
years of service with that organization. 
Following that he continued to visit the 
office and retained his long interest in 
Blue Goose, aiding in the meeting of the 
New York City Pond at headquarters 
of the salvage company some weeks ago. 

Born in Brooklyn Mr. Buchenberger 
moved to Nutley in 1915, He had joined 
the Underwriters Salvage Co. in January, 
1911, and since 1931 had been a special 
agent and executive special agent. He 
served as wielder of the New York Pond 
of Blue Goose for about a decade many 
years ago and in more recent years was 
chairman of the life insurance committee. 
He and his wife, Mrs. Hortense Buchen- 
berger, had attended for many years 
annual Grand Nest meetings of Blue 
Goose in various parts of the country 
and he thad been looking forward to 
participating in the convention this year, 
scheduled for August 6-11 in New York 
City. 

Mr. Buchenberger was active in Ma- 
sonic circles and was a director of the 
Insurance Square Club of New York. 
He leaves, in addition to his wife, two 
daughters, Mrs. Anne Bockoven, and 
Mrs. Stanley H. Richardson, both of 
Millington, N. J.; two sisters in Ham- 
burg, Germany, and four grandchildren. 





lines of insurance and in certain states, 
existing regulatory systems contemplate 
that insurance policy forms be approved 
or submitted for consideration prior to 
their use—completely apart from matters 
of rate regulation. The question arises 
in such cases whether adoption of the 
‘post-effective-date review’ approach by 
a particular state would, or should, re- 
quire changes in the regul: ition of in- 
surance policy forms. 
Question of Delays 

“It has been suggested from time to 
time that the ‘prior approval’ approach 
to regulation embodied in the ‘All Indus- 
try-Commissioners model bills inevitably 
leads to unwarranted delays in the adop- 
tion of new rating schemes and new 
policy forms. 

“The subcommittee believes that im- 
provements in administrative techniques 
and staff, both on the part of regulatory 
authorities and companies and rating 
organizations, could minimize the occur- 
rence of delays, whether warranted or 
not. The ‘post-effective-date review’ ap- 
proach to regulation, however, as em- 
bodied in the proposals submitted to us, 
appears to assume that delays ‘should 
not be tolerated when they work at 
cross purposes with what insurance com- 


Sees Favorable Trend 
For Insurance Stocks 


ANALYSIS BY KIDDER, PEABODY 


Despite Underwriting Losses in First 
Quarter of 1961, This Year Could be 
Best in Underwriting Since 1955 


Continuing to vebnemneid good grade 
fire-casualty stocks for conservative 
investment accounts, Kidder, Peabody 
& Co. of New York, a well known invest- 
ment house, also cites the average un- 
derwriting loss of 3.3% suffered by 50 
insurance companies during the first 
quarter of 1961, compared with an un- 
derwriting profit of one-tenth of one 
percent last year and an underwriting 
loss of 4.5% in the first three months 
of 1959. However, more favorable ex- 
perience is expected for the balance of 
this year. 

For the first quarter of this year these 
companies produced premium income of 
$1,516,000,000, against $1,477,000,000 in the 
same period of 1960 and _ $1,371,000,000 
in 1959. This was an increase of 2.6% 
over 1960 and 7.7% premium gain over 
early 1959. The loss ratio, on basis of 
losses incurred to premiums earned, was 
66.5% for these 50 companies this year, 
against 69.9% in 1960 and 66.1% in 1959. 
The expense ratio dropped slightly in 
the first quarter of 1961 to 36.8%, com- 
pared to 37% last year and 38.4% in 
1959, 

Commenting upon current experience 
and the outlook for fire-casualty com- 
panies, Kidder, Peabody & Co. state: 

Current Experience 

“The year 1961 started out badly for 
most fire-casualty insurance companies. 
Because of an inordinately cold winter in 
the heavily populated eastern area of 
the nation, fire losses—always relatively 
large in the colder months of the year— 
rose to historically high levels. During 
the 1961 first quarter, fire losses were 
reported at $343,080,000, 12% greater 
than in the comparable 1960 interval. 
As a result, those companies writing 
large amounts of such business were 
particularly hard-hit. 

“On the other hand, and most import- 
ant on a longer term basis, the relative 
cost of doing business has continued the 
downtrend which began in 1957, Further 
‘belt-tightening’ and additional reductions 
in agent’s commissions would appear to 
be a logical expectancy for the foresee- 
able future. While growth in net pre- 
mium volume slowed down, investment 
income rose 4.9% over the comparable 
1960 quarter. 

Outlook 

“Although 1961’s first quarter has 
tended to disappoint investors—especially 
in the wake of the losses caused by 
Hurricane Donna in the latter part of 
1960—it would appear that fire-casualty 
underwriting experience could reflect 
substantial improvement through the re- 
mainder of the year. Assuming more 
normal climatic conditions, we would ex- 
pect that 1961 could still prove to be a 
good year for the fire-casualty industry. 
Although adverse experience in 1950's 
first quarter resulted in a 66.1% loss ratio, 
the 12 months loss ratio for that year 
was only 60.7% 

“Taking into account the continued 
trend toward lowering the cost of doing 
business and assuming normal weather 
conditions for the balance of the year, 
we would expect that the stock fire- 
casualty companies tabulated in this re- 
port could earn an aggregate margin of 
3% for calendar 1961. If such profit 
margin is realized, 1961 would prove to 
be the best insurance underwriting year 


er? 


since 1955. 





panies want, but are of little moment 
when they may impede the exercise of 
regulatory authority in the interest of 
policyholders and the public,” the report 
continued. 

“While the subcommittee recognizes 
that there are hhonest and legitimate 


differences of opinion with respect to 
those proposals which would eliminate 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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SOCIETY EXERCISES HELD 


Diplomas, Certificates and Awards Pre- 
sented; Goerlich Presides, Cosgrove 
Feature Speaker 

Closing exercises for the School of In- 
surance of the Insurance Society of New 
York, in the 60th anniversary year, were 
held "Tuesday in the Great Hall of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York in New York City, with sev- 
eral hundred insurance men and women, 
in addition to the graduates, attending. 
John N. Cosgrove, associate editor of the 
National Underwriter, was the feature 
speaker. 

Arthur C. Goerlich, president of the 
Insurance Society, presided, and presen- 
tation of certificates and diplomas was 
made by A. Leslie Leonard, Dean of the 
School of Insurance. Alan O. Robinson, 
chairman of the board of the Society 
and vice president of the America Fore 
Loyalty Group, presented awards to suc- 
cessful candidates. 

George F. Delaney F William H. Mc- 
Gee & Co., and Carl F. E. Kimling of 
Bleichroeder, Bing & Co., were diploma 
recipieuts, completing a program of 64 
credits. Honor awards of $250 each went 
to Daniel J. Gieseler, Jr., Home Insur- 
ance Co.; Maurice D. Sabbah, Public 
Service Mutual, and Roger E. Hamawi, 
International Adjusters, Ltd. Mr. Giese- 
ler also received a plaque as top student 
of the year in the school for having the 
highest overall scholastic average. 

William P. Barrett of Albert Willcox 
& Co, Inc. received the Anglo-American 
Fellowship Award, consisting of a six- 
weeks all expense trip to London to 
study the British reinsurance market. 

Certificate recipients included Frank 
A. LaSusa, America Fore Loyalty Group; 





Alan Kopeloff, Royal-Globe; Jaroslaw 
Humeniuk, Hartford Fire; Mr. Sabbah, 
Tadeusz Stola, Hartford Fire; Stanley 


E. Honig; Richard V. Goodwin, Fire- 
man’s Fund; Mr. Hamawi. 

Also Albert W. Flade, Home; Christo- 
pher A. Forster, Marsh & McLennan; 
Mr. Gieseler; Louis J. Goldstein, Tanen- 
baum-Harbert Co.; Julius J. Magill, 
America Fore Loyalty Group; Gene S. 
Neiges, Neiges & Lehr; Richard D. Poil- 
lon, Home; Charles T. Rex, North Amer- 
ican Reinsurance Corp.; Charles A. Said, 


Chubb & Son; Glenn D. Schwenker, 
Insurance Society of N. Y.; Robert C. 
Suydam, Home, and Joe S. Underwood, 


Home Indemnity. 


Henry Associate Mgr. for 
Phoenix in Middle States 


Roger S. Henry has been appointed 
associate manager for the Phoenix of 
Hartford Companies in Pennsylvania, 
southern New Jersey, Maryland, Dela- 
ware and the District of Columbia. He 
is a graduate of Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute and a veteran of the U. S. 
Navy. He has spent many years in the 
field and more recently was manager 
of the Newark district office. 

Associate Manager Henry will make 
his headquarters in the company’s Phila- 
delphia district office. 





Gerber Group Report 


(Continued from Page 28) 


‘prior approval’ of rates, it finds that the 
contention, that under existing rating 
procedures the approval of rate filings 
is dominated by ‘political pressures,’ is 
without merit, and that any so-called 
examples of such pressures which have 
been advanced have been grossly ex- 
aggerated.” 

A “no prior approval” bill covering 
fire insurance filings had been intro- 
duced in the Missouri Senate but the 
bill was opposed by Missouri Superin- 
tendent Leggett, and it has been re- 
jected. Under the bill a ‘fire insurance 
company could have filed its own sched- 
ule of rates which would remain in effect 
unless over-turned by the Superintend- 
ent after a public hearing on a com- 
plaint. 


Insurance Women Meet in St. Louis 


for the 
Association 
Louis June 


Plans have been completed 
convention of the National 
of Insurance Women at St. 
18-22, Roberta L. White, CPCU, asso- 
ciation president, announced. The pre- 
convention activity will open on Satur- 
day, June 17, at the Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel with an executive board meeting 
at 9 a.m. The president’s executive board 
breakfast will be on Sunday and registra- 
tion for the delegates will begin that 


afternoon. The executive board dinner 
will be held Sunday evening. 
Registration will continue’ through 


Monday and the first general business 
session will be on Tuesday with Miss 
White presiding. Greetings will be given 
the delegates by Margaret O’Toole, pres- 
ident of the Insurance Women of St. 
Louis; Raymond R. Tucker, Mayor of 
St: Louis ; C. Lawrence Leggett, Mis- 
souri Superintendent of Insurance and 
Charles W. DeWitt, president of St. 
Louis Insurance Board. 

Dan J. Forrestal, public relations di- 
rector, Monsanto Chemical Co. will 
speak on “What Impressions Do You 
Make?” Convention business will follow 
with acceptance of program and report 
of rules committee, reading of minutes, 
report of treasurer, presentations of 
charters and committee appointments. 








Agents report added 


I LANCASHIRE © 
GROUP 


x 


| TRAVEL 
INSURANCE & 


London & Lancashire’s new combined Trip 
Accident and Travel Baggage policy. 


The president’s luncheon will have 
Louis H. Antoine, resident vice president 
of the American Insurance Co., speaking 
on public safety. 

The afternoon business session will 
feature committee reports and a work- 
shop for directors. 


On Wednesday the convention activity 
will open with a Continental breakfast. 
The morning session will again be given 
over to reports of committees. In the 
afternoon a conducted tour of St. Louis 
will be held and in the evening a dinner 
and the Municipal Opera will take up the 
delegates time. 

On Thursday, final day of the conven- 
tion, the general session will have a 
memorial service, followed by the report 
of the nominating committee and elec- 
tion of officers, and bidding for the 1963 
convention site. 

The convention will be 
the evening with the annual banquet. 
The new officers will be installed by 
Frances Runk, past president of NAIW. 
Dr. Cylvia A. Sorkin, Ph.D., will address 
the delegates on “Your Personality is 
Showing, Madam.” 

A Post convention board meeting will 
be held on Friday. 

Present officers and 
association are: Miss 


concluded in 


directors of the 
White, CPCU, 


#3 


sae 












premium volume with 


Contact your L & L fieldman for complete 
promotion kit, including sure-fire counter dis- 
play and sales folders, or write... 


LoNnDoN & LANCASHIRE GROUP 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD 
SAFEGUARD INSURANCE COMPANY 


20 Trinity Street, Hartford, Connecticut 


NEW YORK 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


Hartford, president; Mrs. V. J. Sullivan, 
Tulsa, Okdla., first vice president; Eileen 
Cleary, Cleveland, second vice president; 
Vi-Mae Metcalfe, Hartford, secretary; 
Ethel I. Miller, Seattle, treasurer; 
Dorothy Hoyt, New York City, director 
Region I; Margaret B. Hudgens, Wil- 
mington, N. C., Region II; Mary ] 
Burchfield, 3irmingham, Ala., Region 
Ill; Frances Schneider, Toledo, Ohio, 
Region IV; Mabel Ellis, Sioux City, 
Iowa, Region V; Joan Russo, Baton 
Rouge, La., Region VI; Bernadine 
Horan, Kansas City, Region VII; Cath- 
erine L. Volmer, CPCU, Sacramento, 
Region VIII, and Genevieve Tompkins, 
3oise, Ida., Region IX. 

The NAIW has 14,000 members and 
two of the officers this year 
CPCU designation. 
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PEDERSEN TO RETIRE 


Leaving Royal-Globe After 47 Years 
Service; Stebbings to Become Head 
Of Marine Loss Dept. 

. H. Pedersen, assistant marine man- 
ager for the Royal- Globe Insurance Com- 
panies, will retire on July 17 after 47 
years of service. He has had executive 
supervision of the marine loss depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Pedersen began his marine insur- 
ance career at the head office of the 
Thames & Mersey Marine in Liverpool 
in 1914. He served with the British Army 
in World War I and gg to the United 
States branch of the T.&M. in 1921 
where for some years he was in cl 


i . I narge 
of the accounting division. He was ap- 


pointed assistant marine manager in 
1939. 

John B. Stebbings, chief claims ad- 
juster, will assume responsibility for the 
loss department assisted by Edward F 
Lackington, senior claims adjuster. — 


Stebbings joined Royal-G “lol ye in 1947 
the marine accounts department. He has 
been in the marine claims department 
since 1951. Mr. Lackingto mm joined the 
companies in 1932 in the claims depart- 
ment of the British & Foreign Marine. 
He was appointed a senior claims ad 
juster in 1949, 


NAIA Leaders to Meet in 
Washington June 22-24 


Automated agency 
Big “TY” national advertising program 
are two of the topics which will be dis- 
cussed at a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents scheduled for June 22- 24 
at the Marriott Motor Hotel, Washing 
ton, D. C., according to Cooper M. Cub- 
bedge, Jacksonville, Fla., NATA vice pres- 
ident and chairman of the committee 

Immediately preceding this meeting, on 
June 21, also in Washington, D. C., mem- 
bers of the executive committee will par- 
ticipate in the joint agent- rapes stgaed con- 
sultation on the subject of rate regula 
tion, called by the company 
of “no prior approval” 
which representatives 
agent’s association 


accounting and t 


proponents 
of rate filings, to 
from each state 
have been invited. 


JAMES I. MURPHY DIES 

James I. Murphy, 57, manager of the 
agency accounts department for Royal- 
Globe Insurance Companies, died sud- 
denly at his home in West New York, 
N. J. on June 8 Mr. Murphy had been 
with Royal-Globe since 1920 when he 
joined the accounts Se partonenst. He 
was named senior auditor of the general 
audit department in 1935 and became 
superintendent of the methods and plan- 
ning department in 1950. 


MRS. THOMAS H. BIVIN DIES 

Virginia C. Bivin, wife of Thomas H. 
Bivin, vice president of the Great Amer- 
ican, died on June 10. In addition to her 
husband she is survived by a daughter 

3arbara E., and two pe. Thomas H. Ir. 
and William W., and her mother, Alice 
M. Harmon. 
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Forcier Joins National Association 


Staff As Advertising Coordinator 


Valmore H. 
tary of the 
New York, 


tional 


Forcier, executive secre- 
Federation of 
staff of the Na- 


Insurance 


Insurance 
will join the 
Association of Agents 
as advertising coordinator effective 


19. He 


June 
NAIA 


will work closely with the 





VAL 


MORE H, FORCIER 


vlvertising committee and James R 


Mathews, 
and 


assistant executive secretary 


director of advertising and public 


relations, on the Big “I” national ad- 





KELLY JOINS THE FIELD 


Fred Crowell, head of “The Insurance 


ield,” announces that Terrence Kelly, 
with the New Albany, Ind., Tribune, for 
about four years, has joined the insur- 


ance magazine as associate editor 


G. H. True NAIA Speaker 


G. Herbert True, nationally known 


] 


lecturer who places emphasis on crea- 
tivity, will conduct a one-half day seminar 
at the 65th annual convention of the 


National Association of Insurance Agents, 
September 24-27, Dallas, Texas, accord- 
ing to NAIA President Porter Ellis, 
CPCU, Dallas. This program highlight is 
in addition to those previously an- 
nounced; namely, Victor Riesel, syn- 
dicated labor columnist, who will address 
the opening general session, and a meet 
the press panel of industry leaders which 
will informally kick-off the meeting on 
Sunday afternoon, September 24. 

The theme of this year’s meeting is 
“The Big Difference—Professionalism.” 


The entire Wednesday morning, Sep- 
tember 27, sessi rill be devoted 

tember 2/, session wi e devote to 
Herbert True’s presentation on sales 


creativity. 


vertising program, now in its fourth 
year. 
Mr. Forcier, well known in insurance 


circles, will spend a considerable amount 


of his time traveling throughout the 


country visiting state and local associa- 
tions in fund raising efforts, and also 
assisting the various associations in for- 


mation of their local advertising plans. 
A graduate of Bryant Stratton College 
in 1929, Mr. Forcier served as field audi- 
tor of the St. John Baptist Society until 
1940 when he established the 
surance 


Forcier 
Agency in Danielson, Conn. Ac- 
trade activities, he 
served a one-year term as a member of 
the National 
Association of Agents in 1959 
He is a past president of the Connecticut 
which he 


as state 


In- 


tive in association 


executive committee of the 
Insurance 
served for 


Association, also 


three year’s national director. 


He left the 1959 


last 


agency ranks in and 


year became executive secretary of 


the Insurance Federation 


MELBURN L. BRIZDLE DIES 

Melburn L. Brizdle, 49, an insurance 
agent, died June 1 of a heart attack in 
his home in Buffalo, N. Y. He was a 
vice president of Lasser, Gerstman & 
Brizdle Inc., insurance and realty firm 
and was a member of the $1,000,000 
Round Table of life underwriters. Mr. 
3rizdle was active in Jewish religious 
and community affairs. He was a former 
trustee of Temple Beth Zion and past 
president of its Men’s Club. 


MRS. GIBERSON HONORED 


Mrs. Dudley F. Giberson, wife of Dud- 
ley F. Giberson, Alton, Ill, local agent, 
was presented with the annual Com- 
munity Service League award for the 
member with the most service hours. 
She received a silver tray. A member 
of the national board of the YWCA, 
active in the Alton YWCA, Girls Scouts, 
Community Chest and United Fund, Mrs. 
Giberson’s total time contributed in sery- 
ice was 441 hours. 
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Leonard Dammann Dies 

Leonard Dammann, 82, chairman of the 
board of John C. Paige & Co., insurance 
brokers, and an insurance executive in 
New York City for more than 50 years, 
died June 9 at his home in New York 
City. Mr. Dammann was instrume ntal in 
the early decades of the century in bring- 
ing the surety companies together to 
formulate changes in underwriting prac- 
tices that resulted in the establishment 
of the Towner Rating Bureau and 
introduced uniformity and _ stability in 
the business. 

Born in Washington, D. C., Mr. Dam- 
mann was admitted to the District of 
Columbia Bar in 1900 after graduating 
from Georgetown University in Law. In 
1906 he came to New York to join the 
National Surety in charge of the contract 
bond department. 

Mr. Dammann resigned as a vice pres- 
ident of National Surety to become an 
executive with John C. Paige & Co., 
insurance brokers, in 1920 where he re- 
mained active until this last illness. 


N. Y. AGENTS’ FALL MEETINGS 
The New York State Association of 
Insurance Agents announces that dates 
for the customary regional meetings each 
Fall are as follows: September 6, Al- 
bany; September 7, Syracuse; September 
8, Massena; September 12, Jamestown ; 
September 13, Buffalo; September 14, 
Rochester; October 24, Garden City; 
October 25, Poughkeepsie; October 26, 
3inghamton. George A. Kramer, Jr., ex- 
ecutive vice president, is chairman of 
the committee arranging the programs 
for these gatherings. 


Hits Alleged “Restrictive” 
Agency Qualification Laws 


A vigorous resistance to “restrictive” 
qualification laws for insurance agent 
licensing was advocated by A. W. Tomp- 
kins, executive vice president—agency of 
the State Farm Insurance Companies, 
before the Chartered Property and Cas- 
ualty Underwriters Institute at Lawrence, 


Kan., June 14. 
“Private insurance carriers can hold 
their own only if they have sufficient 


manpower, properly trained. to serve the 
market,” Mr. Tompkins said. He went 
on to say that if the insurance industry 
is to fulfill its role in the economy, 
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further “restrictive qualifications laws— 
designed to curtail and reduce the num- 
ber of qualified agents—must be re- 
sisted. 


Mr. Tompkins said that an analysis of 
qualification laws shows two main pur- 
poses in them, (1) determination § of 
trustworthiness of the applicant, and (2) 
determination of the applicant’s knowl- 
edge of insurance procedures. 

Mr. Tompkins said he felt insurance 
companies which can and do have ade- 
quate agency training courses should be 
permitted to continue those courses 
rather than be required to utilize college 
or other institutional courses. He ad- 
vocates that Insurance Departments set 
standards which companies can comply 
with in their own 


courses. 
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Chief of Frauds Bureau Calls for 


More Cooperation From Insurers 


Jerome Kidder, Chief of the Frauds 
Bureau of the District Attorney’s Office 
of New York County in New York City, 
brought to the fore a controversial sub- 
ject in the criminal field when he ad- 
dressed the alumni of the New York 
Insurance Society at a noon hour meet- 
ing on June 7. His view is that crimes 
of fraud and dishonesty could be re- 
duced rather substantially if insurance 
companies would aid more in prosecution 
of persons accused of such crimes. One 
insurance man at the meeting expressed 
afterwards a fairly common view in the 
industry that insurance loss departments 
are as much interested in settling claims 
as in punishing wrongdoers. 

President Arthur C. Goerlich of the In- 
surance Society presided at this well 
attended meeting. Mr. Kidder stated that 
crime rates high among the superlatives 
attributed to life on the Island of Man- 
hattan, which consists of 22 square miles 
of Greater New York City. Asking how 
this high crime incidence may be reduced 
he said no single segment of society can 
do it alone. The public must cooperate 
if progress is to be made in the direction 


Pike President of 
Inland Claims Assn. 


The Inland Marine Claims Association 
of New York, has elected the following 
officers: 

President, Lester Pike, Providence 
Washington ; vice president, Howard E. 
Weed, Boston; secretary, Walter Owens, 
American ‘Home; treasurer, John Carl- 
son, Home Insurance Co.; asst. secre- 
tary, Matthew Lemberg, The Fund Ins. 
Co. 

Directors are Edward Meserole, Hart- 
ford; Lawrence Missimer, St. Paul; 
Charles ‘Russ, U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty. 


Anding Winner at Golf 
At Marine Forum Outing 


Clovis S. Anding was the winner of the 
trophy for the best round at the sixth 
annual golf outing of the American Ma- 
rine Insurance Forum. ‘Mir. Anding, who 
is with the Atlantic Companies, won for 
the second successive year. The Presi- 
dent’s Cup, awarded annually for the 
EE 5: round by a member was won 
by A. G. Carter of the Boston Insurance 
Co. 

Other prize-winners were Fred Eichler, 
and Andy Clouston, Art De Yeso, Shel- 


don Vogel, Nick Muller, Ed King, Dave 
Hunt, Chip Sparling, Tony Apollo, Tom 
MacCormack and Gene Brunck. Prizes 


were awarded at a banquet following the 
day’s outing at the Forsgate Country 
Club. Mr. Anding, who is president of 
the forum, presided. 


IMPS HOLDS ANNUAL OUTING 


The Inland Multiple Peril Society, 
known as IMPS, held its second annual 
golf outing at the Bonnie Briar Country 
Club. Phil Winchester, president of 
Winchester Associates, was chairman of 
the affair which drew 38 golfers and 55 
for the banquet. Although every player 
went home with a prize, low gross honors 
for members went to Milt Lyman, vice 
president of Jaffe Agency, who came 
in with a 79, Prize for low gross among 
guests was a walk-away for Alan Cook 
of the David C. White Agency. Mr. 
Cook turned in a 72. 


of swift prosecution of criminals coupled 
with adequate punishment for those 
guilty. 

Mr. Kidder then accused some insur- 
ance companies of withholding evidence 
of criminal activity in their desire to 
increase salvage of stolen jewelry and 
other objects. He likewise cited alleged 
laxity in investigation of automobile 
liability and personal liability losses, 
arguing that he believes loss payments 
are made too freely by many companies. 
Mr. Kidder complained that numerous 
doctors are willing to issue medical cer- 
tificates about insurance claimants’ in- 
juries without proper examination of 
patients. Laxity, and probable dishonesty 
by certain insurance company employes 
he deplored. 

Likewise, cheating insurance companies 
by policyholders is often not regarded as 
dishonest by the public Mr. Kidder 
stated. He said that while insurance com- 
panies may get their losses back via 
higher premium rates, they should act to 
educate the public, by improvement in 
loss adjusting practices, that such cheat- 
ing is neither commendable nor profit- 
able. As a particular example of dis- 
honesty Mr. Kidder mentioned collusion 
between some car owners and auto repair 
shops where collision and other claims 
are “hiked” to cover wear-and-tear dam- 
age. This is a problem the insurance 
industry has been battling for many 
years, with considerable success achieved, 
despite failure to reduce it to minor 
status. 


Ronnan Actuary of TIRB 


The Transportation Insurance Rating 
3ureau has appointed William J. Ronnan 
as actuary. He has been manager of the 
engineering and service department of 
the Providence Washington’s Western 
department. He is a graduate of Pratt 
Institute and he attended the Graduate 
School of Engineering of New York Uni- 
versity, specializing in fire protection 
engineering. Mr. Ronnan is a member 
of the Society of Fire Protection En- 
gineers, National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, International Association of Ar- 
son Investigators, and the Society of 
American Military Engineers. Previous 
to his connection with the Providence 
Washington he was associated with 


Marsh & McLennan, Inc., in New York. 
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Marine Office Appoints 
Muse Baltimore Manager 


The Marine Office of America, an- 
nounces appointment of Lee W. Muse as 
manager of the Baltimore service office. 
Mr. Muse has 


charge of the southern New Jersey and 


been special agent in 
northern Delaware territory for 10 years 
and moves 
the Philadelphia office of the 


to his new assignment from 
Marine 


Office with which he has been associated. 


GM Fights Divestiture of 


Auto Financing, Insuring 


General Motors terms discriminatory 
proposed legislation in Washington to 
prohibit motor vehicle manufacturers 
from financing and insuring the sales of 
their products. For many years General 
Exchange and Motors Insurance Corp. 
have been among leading insurance com- 
panies writing physical damage coverage 
on financed automobiles. In tes timony 
before a House Antitrust subcommittee 
the president of General Motors said that 
divestiture of auto financing and insur- 


ing would hurt orderly marketing of cars 


The bill has the support of the Kennedy 
Administration and independent finance 
companies, 


Texas Premiums in 1960 

Written premiums in Texas in 1960 
showed increases over 1959 in nearly 
every fire and casualty line except auto 
and growing crops and yet the net gain 
was only a fraction over 1% cent, ac- 
cording to a tabulation made of annual 
statements filed with the Board of In- 
surance. 

The total for 1960, with a few figures 
still ——— was $681,875,971 as com- 
pared with $673,207,543 for the same lines 
in 1959. The narrow margin - gain was 
the result of a decrease of $28,185,989, 
or nearly 10%, in all auto lines, “with most 
of the decline being attributed to a 
“rating imbalance” in the auto merit 
rating plan. The major gain, as anti- 
cipated was on homeowners business, 
with premiums. 
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Atlantic Cos. Advance 


Farnham and Schoneman 
Joseph H. ny re Jr. and John A. 
Schoneman, Jr. have been appointed as- 
sistant secretaries of Atlantic Companies 
(Atlantic Mutual and Centennial). 

Mr. Farnham, a graduate of Brown 
University, joined Atlantic in June, 1957, 
as a senior underwriter in the inland 
marine department. He had previously 
had more than eight years experience 
with the Providence Washington as man- 
ager of the inland and multiple lines de- 
partment. Since April, 1959, he has been 
manager of Atlantic’s metropolitan in- 
land marine department. 

Mr. Schoneman earned a B.S 
in fire protection engineering from II- 
linois Institute of Technology and an 
M.A. in business administration from the 
University of Chicago. He spent four 


degree 


vears with the Michigan and Illinois 
Inspection Bureaus prior to joining 
Atlantic’s Midwest division’s multiple 


line department in June, 1955. In June, 
1957, he transferred to the home office 
in New York and in April, 1959, was 
made manager of the multiple line de- 
partment. 


Texas Advisory Comm. on 


Inland Interpretations 
Organization of a Texas Advisory 
Committee on Interpretation of Inland 
Marine definitions and selection of com- 
mittee officers has been announced by 
Judge Tom Ferguson, chairman of the 
State Board of Insurance. 

“There definitely exists a need for 
examination of Texas definition of inland 
marine insurance in relationship to the 
nationwide definition, with a view to 
clarification in some areas. The board 
very much welcomes the offer of advice 
and jjudgment in these related areas 
from experienced men in the industry,” 
Judge Ferguson said. 

August R. Buchel, ate igse Gulf In- 
surance Co., was elected chairman, and 
Gerald W. Greathouse, vice president, 
Employers Casualty, elected vice chair- 
man, following a joint meeting with the 
board and its staff members. 

One of the primary areas about which 
the committee expressed concern was a 
past lack of consistency and confusion 
developing throughout the state by con- 
flicting interpretations. One of the first 
recommendations expected to be made 
is that the Board’s administration strictly 
adhere to the definition, the Board settles 
upon, and that rulings and interpretations 
of that definition be made available to 
all companies. 


McCoy GAB Manager 


John L. McCoy has been appointed 
branch manager of the Pittsburgh office 
of General Adjustment Bureau succeed- 
ing Eugene Cornwell, resigned. Edward 
E. Potter has been promoted to branch 
manager at Erie, Pa., succeeding Mr. 
McCoy. Since joining the bureau in 
1949. Mr. McCoy has served continuously 
at Erie. In 1958 he was promoted to 
branch manager. 

Mr. Potter, a graduate of Hamilton 
College, joined the bureau at Rochester, 
N. Y. in 1952 after several years of 
experience in an insurance agency. 
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L.L.1. 


HOLDS SW CONFERENCE 


Insurance Information Institute Sponsors 
Public Relations Workshop on Industry 
Trends June 1-2 in Dallas 

\ two-day public relations workshop 
for presidents and publicity chairmen of 
fieldmen’s organiza- 


nine southwestern 


tions was held in Dallas, June 1-2, under 
the sponsorship of the Southwestern Re- 
gional Office, Insurance Information In- 


stitute. Delegates were brought up to 
date on industry trends and participated 
in problem solving round tables. 

ipating on the 
Cullen, Hartford, 


program were 





vice president, 


L.1.1.; J. Carroll Bateman, New York 
City, general manager, LI.I.; together 
with Paul A. Dow, Malcolm R. Smith 
and Ben Lee Boynton, Dallas members 


of the LI.I. advisory committee. 


“The rapid changes currently occurring 
in the insurance industry make it im- 
perative that fieldmen be intimately fa- 





miliar with current and anticipated prob- 
lems if a smooth working and 
public relations program is to be de- 
veloped. The industry has a record of 
public service and it is proper that the 
insurance buying public be made aware 
of this service of our industry,” 
Llovd F. Palmer, regional director, I.L1., 
said in setting the scene for the two day 
meeting 


Henry A. Ritgerod, Little Rock, public 
relations chairman, Arkansas Capital 
Stock Insurance Association, discussec 
techniques for securing good catastrophe 
publicity and R. L. Jewell, Jr., Austin, 
manager, Southwestern branch, National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters, ex- 
plained automobile rate filings. 

W. C. King, Norman, Okla., president, 
Oklahoma Capital Stock Insurance Asso- 
ciation, outlined suggested programming 
and budgeting for multiple line activities 
William J. Harding, Austin, public rela- 
tions director, Texas Insurance Advisory 
Association, was moderator of a panel 
dealing with town inspection programs 


effective 


acnect 
aspect 


1 








Included on the agenda was a clinical 
discussion of the problems existing in 
each of the fieldmen’s organizations 
Represent: from Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, New Mexico and Kansas were 
in attendance at the meeting 





tives 


Boone New Agency Director 
For New Amsterdam Casualty 


Charles W. Boone, for the past three 
years manager of the Louisville office for 
Security of New Haven, has been pro- 
moted to vice president-agency director 
of New Amsterdam Casualty in Balti- 
more. New Amsterdam was acquired by 
Security a few months ago. 

Denham Ward, assistant manager of 
Security at Louisville, becomes manager. 
Michael Carr becomes assistant manager 
and Alfred S. Morean, becomes a special 
Mr. Boone was formerly with 
& G. in Louisville 





PESCHEL ELECTED PRESIDENT 

The following officers were elected at 
the recent annual meeting of the Cas- 
ualty Underwriters Association of New 
Jersey: President, Joseph R. Peschel, 
Maryland Casualty; vice president, David 
P. Myers, Aetna Casualty & Surety; 
treasurer, Edward M. Ozanick, Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity, and William R. 
Van Nortwick, Pacific Employers Insur- 
ance Co. Elected to the executive com- 
mittee were John T. Kelly, Ohio Casu- 
alty; Andrew Nelson, American Casualty, 
and Bernard R. Schneider, Royal-Globe 
Insurance Group. 


D. L. O’Donoghue Reports on 


Trujillo’s Assassination 
Derek L. O’Donoghue, partner in the 
New York reinsurance firm of D. L. 
O'Donoghue, Inc. on Park Avenue, had 
the exciting experience early this month 
of being in Dominican Republic with his 
wife when Dictator Rafael Trujillo was 
assassinated. Mr. O'Donoghue was one 
of the first travelers interviewed by New 
York daily newspaper reporters and he 
told them that “calm and a lack of any 
revolutionary activity” prevailed, This 
was substantiated in a call by New York 
Journal American to the U. S. Legation 
in the Dominican Republic capital. 


Mr. O'Donoghue said a “polite and 
courteous” band of soldiers and police 
prevented him from boarding a plane 


when he was about to leave 

“We hadn't the faintest idea why,” he 
said, “except we thought there might 
have been an invasion. 

“On the way back to the hotel,” he 
said, “there was a lot of activity on the 
streets, patrols of police and soldiers.” 
Later the O’Donoghues said they went 
into town to find the Dominican “basic- 
ally very shook up—even the Indian 
waiters were crying.” 

Mrs. O'Donoghue said she saw “many 
people crying in the street. It seemed to 
be genuine grief, but there was no un- 
rest.” 

The O’Donoghues were among 45 pas- 
sengers who arrived on a scheduled Pan- 
American flight. None reported seeing 
demonstrations or signs of unrest. 


any 


Mutual Bureau Revises 
Elevator O. L. & T. Rates 


The Mutual Insurance Rating Bureau 
has announced a revision of the rules, 
classifications and rates of the manuals 
of liability insurance. The revision is 
effective June 14, in the 45 jurisdictions 
where the Mutual Bureau is licensed ex- 
cept where the revision will be 
July 12. Included are 
vised rates for elevator and owners’, or 


Texas 


effective re- 


contractors’ protective liability insurance 
for most states, a revision of manufac- 
turers’ and contractors’ liability rates 
and O.L. & T. liability rates for Louis- 
iana, and a revision of O.L. & T. liability 
rates for Texas. 

The elevator interlock and contact 
discounts are eliminated and the elevator 
liability rates reduced accordingly in all 
states except New Jersey, New York and 
Louisiana. Coincidentally, except the 
states named, elevator increased limits 
table AE is eliminated. The lower in- 
creased limits table B newly applies to 
all classifications. 

The O.L. & T. rate revision in Louis- 
iana consists of a revision of the B.I. 
rates for the miscellaneous O.L. & T. 
classifications which produces a 30% 
statewide rate level increase, and a $2 
increase in the rate for the basic farmer's 
CPL classification, Code No. 741. The 
miscellaneous classifications are those ap- 
plicable to exposures such as athletic 
games, clubs, dance halls, gymnasiums, 
golfmobiles etc. 

The revision of M. & C, bodily in- 
jury liability rates in Louisiana produces 
a statewide rate level increase of 10%. 
The revision of O.L. & T. liability rates 
in Texas effective July 12, also involves 
the miscellaneous O. L. & T. classifica- 
tions and represents a 15% statewide 
rate level increase. 
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FAMILY AUTO IS NO. 1 KILLER 


Mutual of Omaha Survey Finds Auto- 
mobile Continues to be Leading Caus2 
Of Accidental Deaths in U. S. 
“The family automobile continued as 
the leading cause of accidental death in 
this country,” a spokesman for Mu- 
tual of Omaha said this week. Statistics 
from the companies’ 1960 survey of fatal 
accidents showed that the auto continued 
to gain in its lead over other causes of 
accidental death. Over 54% of Mutual’s 
accidental death payments were for auto 

fatalities. 
The 


auto was more of a threat to 
women than to men. It accounted for 
64% of accidental deaths among Mu- 


tual’s women policyowners but only 51% 
of fatalities among men. The most deaths 
occurred to policyowners between 45 and 
64 vears of age. The 15-24 age bracket 
suffered the highest percentage of deaths. 

About one-eighth of the auto deaths 
resulted from non-collision accidents, 
such as carbon monoxide poisoning, auto 
fires, and so forth. The accident survey 
is based on the more than 4,100 benefit 
drafts issued by Mutual of Omaha _ to 
policyowners each day. 


Atlantic Mutual Hikes N. Y. 
Automobile Dividend Rates 


Atlantic Mutual board of trustees “have 
taken the necessary dividend action” for 
automobile policies in New York State 
expiring on and after August 1, 1961, 
resulting in an increased rate of dividend. 

The new rate for automobile B. I., 
medical payments, property damage and 
physical damage on risks located in New 
York State is 10%. The old rate was 
5%. In a letter to agents and brokers, 
Atlantic Mutual President, M. F. York 
stated: 


“In the past two years many com- 
panies have limited the amount of new 
automobile business they wrote, but we 
have sought more—thanks in part to 
your careful selection of the risks you 
sent us. . 

“This dividend increase should be wel- 
come news to your customers and pros- 
pects. We urge you to use it to sell still 
more new lines for the Atlantic Mutual. 

“Be assured that our company’s con- 
tinuing practice is to maintain as gener- 
ous a dividend policy as the results and 
trends of the business indicate is war- 
ranted.” 





STELLWAGEN A LIFE TRUSTEE 
Herbert P. Stellwagen, executive vice 
president, Insurance Co., of North Amer- 


ica, was elected Life Trustee of the 
American Institute for Property and 
Liability Underwriters, Inc. Mr. Stell- 


wagen was awarded this distinction at a 
meeting of the board of trustees which 
preceded the June 1 dedication of Hueb- 
ner Hall, Bryn Mawr, Pa., the institute’s 
new home. 
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Consolidated Cos. Name 
Strongin Chairman 


N. LUSTIG ELECTED PRESIDENT 


Weiss Designated Executive V. P. and 


Mrs. Strongin V. P., Secretary in 
Other Action by Directors 


Harry Strongin, president of the Con- 
solidated Companies, Consolidated Mu- 
tual and Long Island Insurance Co. has 
been elected chairman of the board and 
chief executive officer, it was announced 
this week by the board of directors. 

The elevation of Mr. Strongin, who 
has been president of the Brooklyn in- 





HARRY 


STRONGIN 


surance company since 1932, was in 
recognition of his years of service. 

The board further designated Norman 
Lustig, executive vice president since 
1937, as president, and Richard H. Weiss, 
formerly vice president and secretary, as 
the new executive vice president. Ber- 
nard Helfenstein, vice president, was 
given the additional title of general 
counsel. Mrs. Miriam Strongin, who has 
served as vice president, was elected 
vice president and secretary. 

Mr. Strongin began his career with 
Consolidated Mutual by being one of 
the founders of a predecessor company 


in 1917. He became president shortly 
after its merger with Consolidated in 
1927, 


Assets Rose Sharply 


Under Mr. Strongin’s leadership assets 
of Consolidated Mutual have risen 
sharply in the past 20 years from $1,373,- 
120 at the end of 1940 to $41,079,855 at 
the close of 1960. Until 1954 business 
was confined to the New York metro- 
politan area, but the company has grad- 
ually enlarged its operations and is now 
authorized to write insurance in 37 states 
and the District of Columbia. 

A network of 15 branch offices has 
been established in principal cities in the 
East and Midwest and plans are under 
way for further expansion. In 1959 Con- 
solidated Mutual acquired a stock sub- 
sidiary, Long Island Insurance Co., and 
the group is now known as the Consoli- 
dated Companies. 

A native of Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. 
Strongin has also achieved prominence 
for his philanthropic and charitable ac- 
tivities. He is a life member of the 
Masons, a director of Brooklyn chapter 
of American Red Cross, Brooklyn Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Downtown Brooklyn 
Association, Brooklyn Jewish Center and 
Beth-El Hospital. 

Mr. Lustig joined Consolidated in 1932 
after a career as a newspaper reporter 
in Brooklyn. A member of the New 
York Bar, he was named secretary in 
1935; executive vice president in 1937. 
Mr. Weiss became affiliated with the 
company in 1945, serving first as secre- 
tary and later as vice president and 
secretary. 

Mr. Helfenstein, who has been asso- 
ciated with the casualty field since 1924, 
came to Consolidated in 1928. Mrs. 
Strongin has been connected with the 
company since 1939. Prior to that she 
served with several other insurance firms. 


AETNA CASUALTY APPOINTS 7 





Bailey, Senger, Thesssecn, Burke, Haus- 
man, von h n and § 
Named to New Posts 


Aetna Casualty & Surety and Stand- 
ard Fire, have promoted ‘William O. 
Bailey, Lester F. Senger and H. Free- 
man Thompson to assistant vice pres- 
idents, liability underwriting department; 
and Edwin C. Burke, Herbert F. Haus- 
man and Carl von Pechmann were named 
assistant vice presidents, property under- 
writing department. 





Paul W. Simoneau was appointed as- 
sistant actuary, Aetna Casualty and 
Standard Fire. 

Mr. Bailey was graduated from ons 
mouth College and received his master 
degree from the Wharton School at Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Formerly with 
the National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers, he joined the Aetna in 1954 as 
assistant secretary and was promoted to 
secretary four years later. 


Mr. Senger entered the insurance busi- 
ness in 1931 and joined Aetna 12 years 
later at the Milwaukee office. He later 
was superintendent of underwriting at 
the Hartford office before coming to the 
home office in 1955 as assistant seoretary. 
He was promoted to secretary two years 
later and is now in charge of the com- 
pensation-liability division. 

_Mr. Thompson, who attended Mercer 
University, came with the Aetna in 
1928 and subsequently became superin- 
tendent of underwriting at Philadelphia. 
In 1953, he was brought to the home 
ofhce as assistant secretary and three 
years later was promoted to secretary 
and placed in charge of automobile 
underwriting. 

! graduate of Syracuse University, 
Mr. Burke joined the Aetna in 1940 and 
after field experience was brought to the 
home office in 1954 as agency superin- 
tendent. Appointed assistant secretary 
in 1955, he was -Pey to secretary 
two years ago and is in charge of the 
multiple line division, pba under- 
writing department. 

Mr. Hausman has been with the Aetna 
organization since 1923 and after serving 
as a fire underwriter was named agency 
superintendent in 1948. Appointed as- 
sistant secretary in 1951, he was ad- 
vanced to secretary four years later and 
is now head of the fire division. 

Mr. von Pechmann joined Aetna in 
1938 eae his graduation from Dart- 
mouth College. He served in the field 
aS a marine special agent and in 1950 
was named superintendent of the east- 
ern marine department. In 1953 he was 
appointed assistant secretary and two 
years ago was advanced to secretary, 
now being in charge of the marine 
division. 

Mr. Simoneau, who is a graduate of 
University of Rhode Island, joined the 
actuarial department at the Aetna in 
1955 and subsequently was named actu- 
arial assistant. He is a fellow of the 
Casualty Actuarial Society. 








AWARD TO HARDWARE MUTUALS 


Company Gets Gold Hermes Statuette 
for “Best Small Space Educational 
Exhibit in Chicago” 

Hardware Mutuals, Stevens Point, Wis. 
has received a top adv ertising award for a 
“unique educational exhibit” in its coun- 
try-wide Data Processing Center building 
in Stevens Point. 

The nation’s sixth largest mutual 
property-casualty insurance group re- 
ceived the gold Hermes statuette award 
for the best small space educational ex- 
hibit produced in the Chicago area dur- 
ing the past year. 

The unique exhibit traces the history 
of mutual property and casualty insur- 
ance in a series of illustrated panels 
and then explains the insurance group’s 
nation-wide Data-Phone network and 
advanced electronic computer operations 
through a motion picture tour of the 
Data Processing Center. 

The permanent exhibit was designed 
for college and high school students 
and business and service club groups 


Rhine Made V. P. of New 
Aetna Casualty Department 





GEORGE 


RHINE 


Appointment of George E. Rhine as 
vice president in charge of a newly-cre- 
ated field administration department at 
Aetna Casualty & Surety and Standard 
Fire was announced recently. 

In his new position, Mr. Rhine will 
have executive responsibilities in connec- 
tion with the companies’ general man- 
agers and managers of branch offices. 

Mr. Rhine, who has been secretary, 
executive department, joined the Aetna 
in 1938 at Washington, D. C., where he 
later became superintendent of agents. 
He was appointed manager of the Read- 
ing, Pa., office in 1952 and four years 
later came to the home office as assistant 
secretary, field underwriting personnel 
and procedures department. He was ad- 

vanced to secretary that same year. Mr. 
Rhine a graduate of George W ashington 
University, is a CPCU. 


Employers Re’s Net Profit 
In 1st Quarter Was $594,104 


Employers Reinsurance Corp. of 
Kansas City in the recent release of its 
first quarter results points to a net un- 
derwriting profit of $594,104 in this 
period, compared to $894,968 for the first 
three months of 1960, and net earnings 
after taxes of $858,834, slightly below 
last year’s figure of $952,680. Before 
taxes total earnings for the quarter were 
$1,238,833. 

Net premiums written in the first 
quarter totaled $7,618,448 as against $8,- 
494,440 for the 1960 period. Net invest- 
ment earnings were $644,729 compared 
with $559,430 a year ago. 

Employers Re. advanced its surplus to 
policyholders by over $10,000,000 to a 
total of $32,465,172 as of March 31. Net 
change in surplus after dividends and 
provisions for statutory reserves was as 
follows: First quarter of 196l—an in- 
crease of $1,963,326 compared with sur- 
plus decrease of $275,278 in same period 
of 1960. Surplus as of March 31 was 
$28,253,107. 

Total assets as of March 31 stood at 
$98,176,443, a healthy gain over last 
December 31 when assets were $96,753,- 
919. A breakdown of asset changes in 
this period showed decrease of $905,525 
in cash in banks and office; decrease of 
$30,826 in bond holdings; increase of 
$2,543,693 in stock holdings, and $184,817 
decrease in other assets. 

Cash dividends paid in the first quarter 
(80 cents per share) amounted to $560,000 
compared with $420,000 (70 cents per 
share) in the same period of 1960 





that visit Stevens Point to study the 
insurance group’s operations. 

The exhibit and film, created by Hard- 
ware Mutuals advertising staff and 
Roche, Rickerd & Cleary, Chicago, ad- 
vertising agency for the companies, were 
produced by General Exhibits & Displays 
and Academy Film Productions, both of 
Chicago. John W. Scrimshire, Illinois Dis- 
tric Manager, Hardware Mutuals, ac- 
cepted the award for the insurance group. 


SAFE DRIVER PLAN NOW IN VA. 


State is 39th to Approve NBCU-NAUA 
Auto Rating Policy; Details 
of Program 

A new low-cost automobile 
policy and a “safe driver” 
which will reduce insurance costs for 
many car owners, was made available 
to Virginia motorists beginning June 1. 

The new special policy and rating plan 
was introduced in Virginia by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty Underwriters 
and the National Automobile Under- 
writers Association on behalf of their 
affiliated companies. Virginia — the 


insurance 
rating plan 


ranks of 38 other states which have 
approved the new policy and rating 
plan. 

The two rating organizations have 


estimated that three out of four drivers 
insured in their companies will qualify 
for the 10 percent “safe driver” discount 
offered for a three-year clean driving 
record. The discount applies to liability 
and collision insurance. 

Motorists whose’ households have 
records of accidents or violations during 
the past three-year period instead will 
be charged higher rates according to 
the severity of violations. 

The two rating organizations descril ve d 
the special policy as a “package” 
affords liability, $50 deductible 
comprehensive and other automobile in- 
surance coverages. The lumping to- 
gether into a single policy makes these 
coverages available at up to 15% less 
than if purchased separately, rating of- 
ficials said. Premiums charged would be 
reduced an additional 10% on this policy 


which 
collision 


if the purchaser qualified for “safe 
driver” discount. j : 
The NBCU said the liability portion of 


the special policy includes protection up 
to $35,000 per accident under the “single 
limit” of liability feature of this policy. 
This meets the requirement of Virginia’s 
financial responsibility law which calls 
for liability insurance in ferment of 
$15,000 for injury of one person, $30,000 
for all injuries in any one accident and 
$5,000 property damage. 

Bodily injury and $200 deductible 
property damage protection against un- 
insured motorists, as required by Virginia 
law, are included as are $1,000 medical 
expenses, $1,000 accidental death bene- 
fit for husband and spouse, $200 per- 
sonal effects coverage and $25 towing 
costs. 

Higher limits up to $300,000 liability 
and $5,000 medical expenses can be 
purchased in multiples of varying 
amounts. 

The special automobile policy is avail- 
able only for private passenger cars, in- 
cluding station wagons and pickup trucks 
not used for business purposes, owned 
by an individual or by husband and 
wife resident in the same household. 


R. L. Orr Elected Secretary 
Of Southwestern Indemnity 


The election of Roy L. Orr as secretary 
of Southwestern Indemnity, subsidiary 
of Preferred Insurance Co. of Grand 

Rapids, Mich., is announced by Wendell 
Berman, president of Southwestern and 
Preferred’s chief executive officer. 

Mr. Orr joined Southwestern w yw 
this year as agency supervisor and has 
since been responsible for the establish- 
ment of an entirely new Texas agency 
system for the company. Previously, he 
was with Pacific National Fire as special 
agent in Texas since 1956. He was also 
honored as their top field man in the 
country. From 1952 to 1956 Mr. Orr was 
fire underwriter with Trinity Universal 
Insurance Co. of Dallas. 


Jenkins of Hartford A. & I. 
Retires After 41 Years 


Perry B. Jenkins, assistant superin- 
tendent of the fidelity and surety de- 
partment in the New England office of 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity retired. 

After attending Amherst College he 
joined the company at the home office 
in 1920. He held positions in Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Syracuse and Boston. 
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ELECT SCHMEDES VICE PRES. 
Will Head Eastern Regional Office for 
American Surety-Pacific National 
Fire; His Career 
Harry D. Schmedes was elected a vice 
president of American Surety at a recent 
meeting of the board of directors. He 
will be in charge of the Eastern regional 





Matar 
HARRY D. SCHMEDES 


Pacific 
Trans- 

othce 
branch 


\ ork 


Surety 


American and 
Fire, members of the 
Insurance Group. This 
activities of nine 
offices in the New England, New 
and northern New Jersey area. 
Mr. Schmedes brings to his 
tion a comprehensive background in un- 
sales and administration 
] American 


office of 
National 
america 
supervises the 





new posi- 


‘ ' . 
joined tne 


yaineda Since i€ 

Surety in 1922. From 1955 until his elec- 
ion Mr. Schmedes was manager of the 
group’s largest branch office located in 
Ne \ \ 





i ist president and member 
Rotary Club of New York; past 
ry-treasurer and a member of the 

ittee, Casualty & Surety 
New York; past president and a 
: rs Association; 
a member of the Surety Underwriters’ 
Association of New York, Casualty Man- 
agers Association and the Drug and 
Chemical Club 





Pacific Employers Group 


Promotes Four on Coast 
Pacific Employers Group of insurance 
with headquarters in Los 
as announced the following 


promotions: 





1. S. Carpenter, formerly claims man- 


wer in the Oakland office, to the Long 
ea fice as branch claims manager 
Charles M. Rice rmerly staff adjuster, 
San Francisco ffice » Oakland as 
ranch claims manager. John G. Hinds, 
rom branch claims manager, Long Beach 
fice, to manager of the workmen's 

npensation claims department in 
PEG’'s home office, Los Angeles. Wade 
Schulse, from staff adjuster, Long Beach 
fice, to branch claims manager, Seattle 
ince. 


SOUTHERN GENERAL AUTO PLAN 


On Substandard Auto Liability, Policy- 
holders Subject to Surcharge Based 
On Accidents 


“A new approach to writing sub- 
standard automobile liability insurance” 
has been announced by Southern Gen- 
eral Insurance Co. of Atlanta, a member 
of the Stuyvesant Insurance Group. 
Maurice G. Olson, the company’s presi- 
dent, stated that policyholders are sub- 
ject to a surcharge based on accidents, 
moving violations and arrests, with re- 
newal and viola- 


discounts for accident 


tion free periods. 


Paul W. Sult, Southern General, cas- 
ualty division manager, pointed out that 
to 45% of the 
surcharged rate could be earned subject 
to a minimum of the National Bureau 
of Casualty Underwriters Manual rates. 
\ basic surcharge is established for each 
of four different classes of drivers ac- 
cording to mileage classifications. 


a maximum discount up 


This is the company’s initial program 
whereby rates are based on an unique 
mileage plan and a low surcharge is 
provided for sub-standard risks who 
have no record of accidents or viola- 
tions within the three year period im- 
mediately preceeding application. 

Penalty surcharges are then applied 
on a point system for eleven different 
classifications of offenses, and total of- 
fense points establishes the additional 
surcharge. Renewal discounts are allowed 
by Southern General on all risks who 
have been rated under the new plan 
and who are free of claims or violations 
during the previous policy periods. 

As an example of the program, Mr. 
Sult noted that a policyholder over 25 
years of age, who drove, 10,000 miles in 
the given year, would be in the medium 
mileage classification. His base rate, 
therefore, would be 160% of the manual 
rate. Should he be cited for two viola- 
tions in the policy year—one for hit and 
run and the other for a first speeding 
offense within three years—his offense 
point total would be seven. As a result, 
this base rate would increase 112%. 

Mr. Olson concluded that Farm Insur- 
ance Agency of Atlanta, is the managing 
general agent for the program that al- 
ready has been approved by the Insur- 
ance Departments of Georgia, Alabama 
and Florida. 


SEETON ELECTED PRESIDENT 
Charles E. Seeton, of Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers Association Casualty In- 
surance Co., has been elected president 
of the Philadelphia Claims Association 
Stacey L. McDonnell, of Ohio Farmers 
Insurance Co., was elected secretary; 
William F. Manley, of U. S. Casualty 
Co., treasurer, and T, G. Parris, of Em- 
ployers Group of Insurance Cos., chair- 
man of the executive committee. 
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AKE BRANDIN 


The Board of Directors of 
the Global Reinsurance Com- 
pany, Toronto, has appointed 
Mr. Ake Brandin a Manager of 
the Company. 

Mr. Brandin joined the Glob- 
al Reinsurance Company in 
March, 1959, as Assistant Man- 
ager. Before that time Mr. 
Brandin headed the Excess of 
Loss Department of the Swed- 
ish Atlas Reinsurance Company 
of Stockholm, Sweden. 





GLOBAL REINSURANCE COMPANY 





ROLF R. KERN 


The Board of Directors of 
the Global Reinsurance Com- 
pany, Toronto, has appointed 
Mr. Rolf R. Kern a Manager 
and Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Company. 

Mr. Kern joined the Com- 
pany November, 1958, and be- 
came Assistant Manager in 
October, 1959. Mr. Kern has 
been in the Reinsurance busi- 
ness since 1957, before which 
time he was employed in Mar- 
keting Research. 








Nationwide Names Willmore, 


° 

Cunningham to New Posts 

James A. Willmore, Westerville, Ohio, 
and George J. Cunningham, Hamden, 
Conn., have been appointed to newly- 
created management positions by Na- 
tionwide Insurance. The appointments 
were announced by L. L. Diehl, Jr., direc- 
tor of insurance operations personnel- 
public relations. 

Mr. Willmore has been named man- 
ager of regional personnel department 
appraisals, and Mr. Cunningham has 
been appointed management selection and 
evaluation manager. Previously, both men 
have been regional personnel managers, 
Mr. Willmore for the Western Ohio 
region, headquartered in Columbus, and 
Mr. Cunningham for the New England 
regional office at Hamden. 

Mr. Willmore will be responsible for 
planning, organizing, and conducting ap- 
praisals of personnel activities through- 
out the companies’ 14 regions embracing 
28 states. Mr. Cunningham will be in 
charge of management personnel selec- 
tion and placement within the insurance 
operations section. They assumed their 
new positions at the Columbus 
office on June 12, 
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Hooster Casually Company 
of 


A. & S.— AUTO — GENERAL LIABILITY 
BURGLARY 


“The Hooster Treats You Right” 


R. H. Nicholls V.P. of F. & C. 


Given Retirement Luncheon 


Vice President Robert H. Nicholls, for 
many years in charge of the New York 
City metropolitan department of Fidelity 
& Casualty, a member of America Fore 
Loyalty Group, has retired under the 
provisions of the Group’s retirement 
program. 

Mr. Nicholls was the guest of honor at 
a recent luncheon given by America 
Fore Loyalty Chairman J. Victor Herd 
and Vice Chairman Nicholas Dekker. 
Guests included company associates and 
long-time friends in the industry. 

Vice President Nicholls during the 
major part of his career was continuously 
associated with the F. & C.’s New York 
metropolitan department, which he joined 
in 1932 as assistant manager. He became 
resident manager in 1939, a secretary 
of the company in 1940, and was ap- 
pointed vice president in 1955 . 

A native New Yorker, he is a past 
president of the Drug & Chemical Club, 
a member of the New York Board of 
Trade, Insurance Federation of New 
York, Insurance Society of New York 
and New York Chamber of Commerce. 
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Defense Dept. Again 
Names Mutual of Omaha 


TO ACT AS “MEDICARE” AGENT 


Company Has Paid Over 560,000 Claims 
for Dept. Since 1956; New Contract 
Begins July 1. 





Mutual of Omaha has again been se- 
lected by the Department of Defense to 
act as fiscal agent in the administration 
of the Dependents’ Medical Care Pro- 
gram. The new contract applies to the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1961. Mutual 
of Omaha administers hospital claims in 
17 states and payments to physicians in 
three states. 

Since the inception of MEDICARE in 
December, 1956, Mutual has paid more 
than 560,000 claims for the Defense De- 
partment. A spokesman for Mutual said 
that claim checks are in the hands of 
doctors or hospitals usually within just 
a few days of receipt of proofs of loss. 
Much of the credit goes to prompt 
handling by MEDICARE’s service per- 
sonnel. 

A “significent item” in the administra- 
tion of MEDICARE is the low cost of 
the operation. Mutual administers the 
program ona cost basis as a public serv- 
ice. Latest published figures show that 
Mutual’s average administrative handling 
cost per claim was $1.35, only 1.23% of 
the total amount paid in benefits. 

In states where other private organ- 
izations act as fiscal agents, the average 
administrative handling cost per claim is 
also very low. It has been $2.16 during 
this same period. 

Conditions Prior to MEDICARE 

Mutual of Omaha President V. J. 
Skutt said of the MEDICARE program: 
“Prior to MEDICARE, military depend- 
ents could receive hospital and medical 
care through military hospital facilities 
and doctors in the service, but where this 
was not available, had to pay for private 
medical facilities. Upon the enactment 
of this program authorizing payment for 
their use of such private medical facil- 
ities, the government offered its financial 
administration to service organizations 
and insurance companies. The organiza- 
tions chosen were to administer this on 
a cost only basis. 

“Little interest was manifested by 
private companies in this program, be- 
cause of the absence of any underwriting 
return to the carrier. However, we at 
Mutual felt that since the government 
had established the program to strength- 
en the defense force of our country and 
had shown commendable consideration 
of a place for private enterprise in its 
administration, we should offer our serv- 
ices. 

“Benefits paid by Mutual for the gov- 
ernment under this medical care arrange- 
ment now total over $60 million. The 
program has been a real help to the 
morale of the families of the fine defense 
service force of our country. While 
under the law authorizing the program 
by the government, this is being handled 
by us without profit—the association feels 
rewarded in the knowledge that it has 
helped our nation meet a real need at a 
minimum of expense. 

“This utilization of a voluntary instru- 
mentality by an already overburdened 
government obviated the necessity of it 
assuming further burdens and enlarging 
an existing governmental bureau or 
creating a new one.” 


MARKS 35TH ANNIVERSARY 

Annis Hoffman was recently honored 
on the occasion of her 35th service anni- 
versary with Midland Mutual Life, and 
was presented with a diamond _ service 
pin by Company President C. O. Sulli- 
van. 


ACCO ELECTS NEW OFFICERS 


Miller Elected Valley Forge Life-Amer- 
ican Casualty V.P.; Mooney, Faulk- 
ner Advanced; 9 Others Named 

The elections of a new vice president, 
three assistant vice presidents and eight 
assistant secertaries are announced by 
Harold G. Evans, president of the Amer- 
ican Casualty Group of Reading, Penna. 

At the annual Acco reorganization 
meeting of the board of directors, all 
present officers were re-elected. In addi- 
tion, Alvin L. Miller was elected vice 
president of the Valley Forge Life. He 
was promoted from his former position 
as assistant to the president. Mr. Miller 
was also elected assistant vice president 
of the parent company, American Casu- 
alty, and Valley Forge Insurance Co. He 
is over-all chief of the life operations. 
Robert P. Mooney and James M. Faulk- 
ner were advanced from assistant secre- 
taries to assistant presidents of 
American Casualty. Mr. Mooney is pro- 
duction manager of the health insurance 
department and Mr. Faulkner heads the 
ocean marine division. 

Daniel DeWald was elected assistant 
vice president of Valley Forge Life and 
assistant secretary of the casualty com- 
pany. Mr. DeWald continues in charge 
of the group credit and mortgage life 
and health department of both com- 
panies. 

William Worman, John Nally, Melvin 
Oyler, Robert Gerhard, Craig Stewart. 
John T. Russell, Willhiam Bennett and 
John O’Keefe joined the ranks of com- 
pany officers as assistant secretaries. 

Mr. Worman is manager of the travel 
group accident insurance division and 
John Nally continues as manager of the 
health special risk division. Melvin 
Oyler is in charge of the personal health 
and accident insurance division, while 
Robert Gerhard is superintendent of 
group insurance underwriting. Mr. Stew- 
art is general sales manager for the true 
group life and health division. John T. 
Russell and William Bennett are both 
associated with American Casualty’s fi- 
delity and surety department—Mr. Rus- 
sell as manager of the claims division 
and Mr. Bennett as head of the salvage 
and recovery operations. John J. O’Keefe 
is head of the fire underwriting division. 


vice 


New Edition of Health Ins. 
Primer will be Ready Soon 


Bernard G. Werbel, president of Wer- 
bel Publishing Co., Inc., announces that 
a new edition of the Health Insurance 
Primer (formerly called the Sickness and 
Accident Primer) is being revised and 
will be off the press by the end of July. 


Many requests have been receiv ved 
from training managers who conduct 
courses for prospective life insurance 


agents for a new edition of the primer 
that would include questions and an- 
swers pertaining to the numerous newly 
promulgated policies and coverages. 

The 1961 edition of the Health Insur- 
ance Primer will contain many new 
questions for study based upon the lat- 
est changes in the licensing program of 
the State of New York. 

Pre-subscription orders are being ac- 
cepted up to July 1, with a dis- 
count of 10% allowed on individual as 
well as quantity orders; for example, 
individual copies of the Health Insur- 
ance Primer at the pre-subscription price 
will be $2.70 instead of $3. Furthermore, 
the usual charge for postage, insurance, 
and wrapping will be waived if an order 
is accompanied by a check. 





Nine Given Honorary 
IAHU Service Awards 


EACH RECEIVES GAVEL-PLAQUE 


Wohlers Makes Presentation to Clapp, 
Davis, Fishback, Knight, Mead, Nut- 
ter, Pauley, Post and Sommer 


The International Association of 
Health Underwriters this week recog- 
nized nine distinguished insurancemen— 
two of them members of the insurance 
press corps—at a luncheon addresed by 
Sen. Robert S. Kerr (D. Okla.) in the 
Waldorf Astoria, New York City. 

Presented with IAHU honorary awards 
(an attractive gavel-plaque) for long 
standing service to the industry were: 
Wallace L. Clapp, vice president-asso- 
ciate editor of The Eastern Underwriter 
magazine; Emerson Davis, Dallas gen- 
eral agent; Herb O. Fishback, Jr., vice 
president of Northern Life; Gilbert H. 
Knight, Cleveland general agent; Dwight 
Mead, former Seattle general agent- 
manager; Frank H. Nutter, Charleston, 
W. Va. general agent; C. O. Pauley, 
former managing director of the Health 
and Accident Underwriters Conference; 
Frank A. Post, associate editor of Em- 
ployee Benefit Plan Review magazine; 
and Armand Sommer, vice president, 
Continental Casualty. 

The presentation was one of the high- 
lights of the 3lst annual IAHU conven- 
tion. Making the presentation in behalf 
of the International was Albert H. Woh- 
lers, executive vice president, Gore- 
Youngberg-Carlson Co. He said the 
combined experience and service of the 
group amounted to over 300 years. 


Wally Clapp joined The Eastern Un- 
derwriter staff in 1924. He was import- 
ant in bringing editorial focus to the 
formation of the IAHU in 1930. He has 
personally reported each convention since 
that time and last year wrote the 30th 
anniversary history of the organization. 
In his interpretation of health insurance 
news to EU readers through the decades 
he has worked closely with the Health 
Insurance Association of America and 
its predecessor organizations, the Health 
and Accident Underwriters Conference 
and the Bureau of Health and Accident 
Underwriters. He is an honorary mem- 
ber of the New York association of 
Health Underwriters and 1960-61 chair- 
man of the [AHU publicity committee. 


Emerson Davis, a 
tered the insurance field in 1919 as a 
solicitor. He has been general agent, 
regional manager, and home office agen- 
cy director for various well known com- 
panies during his career. He is cur- 
rently state agent for Inter-Ocean and 
general agent for Combined. A life mem- 
ber of the Leading Producers Round 

Table, he is organizer and past president 
of the Dayton, Ohio association; charter 
member and member of the first board of 
the Ohio association; one of the found- 
ers and past president of both the Dallas 
and Texas state associations; three times 
a member of the IAHU board and for- 
mer IAHU treasurer. He was IAHU 
membership chairman in 1942-43; IAHU 
1951 convention chairman and a member 
of the advisory committee that set up the 
first association health insurance sales 
training course at Purdue. Active in 
Health Insurance Council affairs, he 
headed the Dallas committee and was 
prominent in the organization of the 
Texas Hospital - Insurance - Physicians 
joint advisory committee on which he 
served from inception until 1959. He is 
well known as a speaker before insur- 
ance and civic groups. In 1952 he re- 
ceived Texas association’s distinguished 
servce award. 

H. O. Fishback, Jr., started his career 
as an agent with Pacific Mutual in 1913. 
He rose rapidly to agent and district 
agent. In 1919 he was made chief ex- 
aminer for the Washington Insurance 
Department. His later career saw him 
as vice president and actuary of United 
Pacific Life. In 1932, he was made as- 
sistant vice president at Northern Life 
where he is now a senior vice president. 
Active in legislative affairs, he spear- 
headed opposition to compulsory dis- 


native Texan, en- 


ability insurance in Washington and 
helped it in a referendum vote majority 
of more than 70%. He has served on the 
board of IAHU, HAUC, HIAA, and is 
currently chairman of the Health In- 
surance Council Washington state com- 
mittee. He is a past president of the 
Seattle A. & H. managers association, 
current vice president of the industrial 
conference board and American Life 
Convention state vice president. He also 
served recently on the governor’s prob- 
lems of the aging advisory committee. 


Gilbert H. Knight was born and edu- 
cated in England; entered the insurance 
business at London, Ontario, in 1907. 
He helped form the first local A. & H. 
association in Cleveland in 1913. This 
was an organization solely of managers 
and general agents. Within the next few 
years similar i Rear gee were formed 
at Pittsburgh, Detroit, Toledo and Col- 
umbus. They met jointly in both Detroit 
and Pittsburgh. From this eventually 
developed the National Association of 
Accident and Health Underwriters (par- 
ent of the IAHU) in 1930. Mr. Knight 
served on the IAHU board and as its 
president in 1947-48. He is author of a 
book on insurance selling and many 
articles on the subject. Three of his 
four sons are associated with him in the 
G. H. Knight agency. He has traveled 
widely and counts among his many inter- 
ests the collection of rare books. 


Dwight Mead, who has just celebrated 
his 80th birthday, entered the life in- 
surance business in 1905. He was active 
in life insurance trade association cir- 
cles and served as president of many 
local organizations. In 1920 was named 
assistant to the president of National 
Association of Life Underwriters. He 
headed Pacific Mutual’s agency in Se- 
attle where he became interested in 
health insurance. In 1928 he helped 
form the Seattle A. & H. managers 
club and became its first president. He 
was active in the early development of 
the NAAHU; in 1932 was elected vice 
president and in 1935 he became presi- 
dent at the Detroit convention. He has 
devoted considerable time to le gislative 
matters and appearances before civic 
and insurance groups. 

Frank Nutter has been a leader in 
West Virginia throughout the history 
of the ‘health insurance association move- 
ment there. He has served as secretary 
of the state association since it 


was 
founded. As general agent for Ken- 
tucky Central he has ioe actively en- 


gaged in the life and disability insurance 
business for more than 15 years. A man 
of deep moral conviction, he has often 
been the scourge of both unprincipaled 
underwriters and politicians. He makes 
his headquarters in Charleston. 


C. O. Pauley’s career has carried him 
through six decades of coer and 
trade association mz ee gr 3 Gradu- 
ated from \lowa’s Cornell College in 
1901, of which institution he is a trustee, 
he became secretary-treasurer of the 
Central Business Men’s association, in 
1914. A move to the Great Northern 
Life advanced him to seoretary of that 
company. He was made managing direc- 
tor of HAUC in 1949 following the death 
of Harold Gordon. He has served as 
president of HAUC, International Claims 
Association, and the Insurance Eco- 
nomics Society. 


Frank Post started in daily newspaper 
work at the turn of the century. He 
joined the National Underwriter maga- 
zine in 1919 and was its associate editor 
until 1953. During that period he was 
also editor of another NU publication— 
the Accident and Sickness Review. This 
magazine at one time served JAHU 
members as their official trade associa- 
tion journal. During this period, Mr. 
Post was internally involved with asso- 
ciation and industrial growth. After his 
retirement from the National Under- 
writer Company, he joined Charles Spen- 
cer and Associates, publishers of Em- 
ployee Benefit Plan Review magazine. 
Since 1954 he has been associate editor 
of this publication. 

Armand Sommer is also a former pres- 
ident of IAHU. A graduate of Univ. of 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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Morrell Strennes Sale 
Of Income Replacement 


“IT’S OUR BIGGEST CHALLENGE” 

Continental Casualty Executive Vice 
President Makes Opening Address, 
Sets Theme of 31st Annual Meeting 


Louis cy Morrell, 
Continental Casualty, 
he opening address before the 3lst 
annual IAHU a at Waldorf- 
Astoria, New Y« City, called upon the 
insurance acaer “to make the transi- 
tion of selling and providing for the 
public the full and broad protection of 
replacement of income instead of con- 
much on ier sold and 
rnizable needs 


vice pres- 


Monday in 


executive 


ident, 


centrating too easier 


more recog a 
ever-present threat of Federal 

-hment, Mr. Morrell opined: “We 
¥~ yecome more active, not to keep 
of the insurance business be- 
it is already in, but to contain 
political int and see to it that 

r individual enterprise system will sur- 


On the 





erference 


well-received talk which was 
Jans to Meet Challenge of 
Decade,” the speaker examined 
“where we are oe and how do we 
get there?” Said Mr. Morrell: 

A Tremendous Amount of Money 


“In 1940 the total premium w “one be 
y (including service pla 





the 





tr 


excludit Government participation at 
all levels, was in the area of 300 million 
lollars; in 1950, this figure had jumped 
to two billion dollars; last year’s statis- 
cs show that we were handling as an 
industry for the American public in the 





billion dollars in premiums 
from our familiarity with the 
word n’—do you suppose the Fed- 
eral Government may have had some- 
thing to do with that? Fight billion 
dollars is a tremendous amount of money 
It represents the results of a fantastic 
job on the part young, but virile 
industry 


area ot 
Quite ap 





ot our 





“In one decade we have today fully 
adequate hospital, surgical and medical 
benefits in operation throughout Amer- 
ican industry. In the last few years the 
Mi ajor Medical or Comprehensive Medi- 
contract—the ultimate of such protec- 

now protects over 20 million people 
ma group . and is rapidly ex- 
panding Thi is has been accomplished in 
such a short time and in such a success- 
ful manner because of the coordinated 
effort on the part of agents and insurors 
and a very generous and understanding 
attitude on the part of employers. On 
he individual side, the performance of 
the last ten years has been even more 
spectacular.” 

Mr. Morrell next mentioned the 
progress already achieved in dental in- 
surance and added that a challenge “we 
must meet and beat is to contain our 
planning and our underwriting so that 
dental insurance has a fair and square 
-hance to establish itself into a real 
ional and community service.” 

He said further that there has been 
a “breakthrough” in employe benefit 
coverages and stated that in his opinion 





basis. 








the provision of financial aid to help 
pay medical bills for retirees is one 
of the finest ways to ensure that retire- 
ment . is made happy through the ab- 
sence of fear from heavy medical bills.” 
The speaker called the Kerr-Mills 
legislation coupled with the industry’s 


over-65 program adequate to take care 
of the needs of the elderly indigent. 
He also credited the IAHU for its deter- 
mination to meet the challenges of the 
60s and urged greater expansion of the 
association. 


Our Biggest Challenge 


Discussing at length “our biggest chal- 
lenge,” Mr. Morrell declared “the most 
important financial asset of the human 





race is the production of income which 


] 


in turn permits us to exist.” He 
tinued: 

“Only one ou of a thousand can afford 
to disregard this. First and foremost 
for the other 999 out of the 1,000 is the 
ability to bring home a regular paycheck 
so that the rent can be met, the groceries 
and clothing bought, the c “ar paid for, the 
family education seen to and a decent 
domestic standard of living maintained 
which will preserve human dignity and 


con- 


bind the family into a_ self-supporting 
unit. 

“Our entire structure, our entire do- 
mestic economy falls apart without in- 


come—but what 


come- have we done to protect 
it? Very little. 


Granted, people do have 





income saaihiiiiaia insurance—but not 
nearly enough. As a nation, we have 
acknowledged that income must necessarily 
stop when we stop working—when we 
retire. By the almost universal accept- 
ance of the principles of pension insur- 
ance we have closed this gap. 

“And we have made a start on medical 
expenses for those who retire by the 
concept of Paid-up at 65—another vital 
gap closed. We have pioneered as an 
industry and gained acceptance from our 
senior citizens by providing hospital and 
surgical and even major medical cover- 
age for them this closed a really 
big gap. We have closed all these gaps 

—and more. But so far as protecting 


Stoakes Report on 1960-61: 





Credits, and Some Stern Advice 


“For the most part 1900-1961 was a year of consolidating of past expe- 


riences and accomplishments. 
started, and there were some 
incoming officers in the 
een corrected 


errors 


Central billing was a 


During the previous year central billing was 


made which were annoying to the 


various local associations but most of these have 


big job but a great step forward in 


giving the management better control so that they could properly budget 


the overall operation of the association. 
accounting system which gives us a detailed breakdown both 
and outgo, so that the board of directors can plan accordingly. 
know 


not been perfected but we 
we can correct it before 


now 
it is too late. 


put in a new 
as to income 
This has 
mistake 


This year we have 


that when we make a 


“As to your president’s activities, he spoke at the following sales con- 


gresses: San Diego, California Joint 


writers. Joint meeting 
Portland. 
lowa el ne omg as congress held 


\ssociation—sales congress held in Indianapolis. 
Paul. 


ciation—sales congress held in St. 


Accident and Health, and Life Under- 
Washington and Oregon 
California State Sales Congress held in San Francisco. 


held in 
Central 
Moines. State of Indiana 
State of Minnesota Asso- 


sales congress 


in Des 


“He attended the October and February board meetings held in Chi- 


cago. Your officers met April 


office, finances and future plans. 


“YOUR PRESIDENT attended the 


Calif. 
association in 


Fresno, 
a new 


meeting at 
of starting 


28 and 29 of this year in Chicago to lay-out 
the agenda, and go over the entire IAHU 


program, including management, 


California state board of directors 


He also made a trip to Phoenix, for the purpose 
Arizona. 
c apped during the past year for lack of finances. 
ident had to turn down many requests to appear before 


Your association has been handi- 
Unfortunately your pres- 
sales congresses 


“Your president-elect, Paul M. Klein, was very helpful. He covered 
several meetings in the Midwest. John Forrest, Oakley Baskin and Fay 
Cline filled in for your president at some of the Eastern and Southern 


meetings. 
to thank each of them personally, 
for their expenses. 


The association’s members owe these men their gratitude. 


I wish 


and I hope that they will be reimbursed 


“I feel a great improvement has been made in handling correspondence 


International. 
fact that 
some ot 


and records of the 
due to the 
trenched 


the necessary 


Our finances have improved considerably 
we cut expenses every place possible, 
Services to 


and even re- 


operate properly. It 


is my recommendation that we provide more capital this coming year so 
that we can do a better job. This will mean an increase in dues, and I hope 
that you will see fit to approve this recommendation. 

“In all parts of the country where our association operates, the think- 
ing of the members seems to be that we are fighting for our business lives. 
Most men feel that we are being imposed upon a little at a time and that 


eventually medical care will become 


socialized with our present forces. 


All we are doing is slowing down the process. 


“IF THE PUBLIC UNDERSTOOD how much it would cost them to 


provide medical care through the 

We just haven’t put our message 
anything the government handles, 
been out- sold. 
age 


government, we would have no problem. 
across. 
increases 
The business as a whole has failed to sell adequate cover- 
Costs have increased throughout the entire country. 


Expe rience has shown us that 
the cost. To date we have 


The 


insurance 


companies are selling dollars—not services, and it takes more dollars to buy 


the services. 


“The public is not educated to the new costs. 


over medical care, 
the end it will be 
companies are 


an impossible 


If the government takes 


deficits will have to be made up through taxes and in 
burden. 
not going out of business but they 


In my opinion, the insurance 


are going to have to 


change their entire operation in order to stay in badinens. No company can 


afford to sell services for dollars in this inflationary market. 


sell dollars for dollars. 


“The American people do not like 


They can only 


to be regimented. I believe we have 


fallen down in explaining what would happen should we come under gov- 


ernment control. 


“WITH REFERENCE to future board meetings of IAHU, 


I suggest 


that we change our October meeting to a September meeting, and our 


February meeting to a January meeting. 


suggestion. 


There are many reasons for this 


At our September meeting we should invite all zone chairmen 


to attend, and hold a leadership conference so that they could go back to 


their various zones and give the new 
associations whose 


fiscal year is the calendar year, 


For those 
a review could be held 


officers a better training. 


in January so that the new officers could be properly schooled. 


“In conclusion 


I want to thank all of 
will speak for themselves with their own reports. 


who 
I have had 


the committee chairmen, 


As a whole, 


excellent cooperation from the officers, committee chairmen and members. 


It has been a great experience and I 
will be well rewarded.” 


feel that the money and time spent 





LOUIS C. MORRELL 


“‘*Paid-up at 65’ will within the fore- 
seeable future—and certainly within this 
decade—be recognized not just as another 
group bargaining facet, but as a solid 
contribution in the field of community 
service.” 





the very income that is vital to our 
lives before retirement is concerned, we 
have been successful to the extent of 
only 2% of the national disposable per- 


sonal income 

“This,” concluded Mr. 
message, this is the big challenge, this 
is our job. It is not enough to ask for 
some form of Gov ernment unemployment 
insurance. It is not enough to ask our 
employers to give us sick leave pay. 
It is necessary for all of us as a buying 
public to insure ourselves against inter- 
ruption of income due to accident or 


Morrell, “is the 


sickness, particularly for protracted 
periods of time. Only by insuring this 
basic asset to an adequate extent can 


we add sufficient security to our way of 
living.” 


11 Given Dist Distinguished 
Service Awards by IAHU 


Distinguished service awards were 
given to 1l A. & S. men at IAHU’s busi- 
ness meeting June 9 in the Waldorf 
Astoria, New York. 

Irving G. Wessman, America , Fore 
Loyalty Group, chairman of the commit- 
tee, said that the awards were presented 
for “unselfish giving of time, talent and 
money to further the public good, in- 
dustry and association service at local 
or state levels.” Mr. Wessman said that 
after carefully considering nominations 
from associations all across the country, 
the following men were selected: 

Maurice Ausley, North American Co. for Life, 
A. & H., Birmingham: Earle R. Bennett, Provi- 
dent Life & Accident, West Coast Florida; 
Francis T. Curran, America Fore Loyalty Group, 
New Chester C, Elson, 
Iowa; J. H. “Jim” Doolan, 
Agency, Milwaukee; Robert J. 
of Omaha, Wisconsin State; 
Mutual Life and Casualty, Southern 
Clyde Kincaid, National Hospital 
Oregon; Wallace McIntyre, Mutual 
Jack Stastny, Continental 
and Julius L, Ullman, 
New York City. 


Jersey; Mutual of Omaha, 
Doolan-Morrissey 
Mutual 


Judd, 


Finnegan, 
Robert A, 
Illinois 
Wisconsin; 
Association, 
of Omaha, 
Casualty, 

W. L. 


Columbus; 
Indianapolis, 


Perrin and Sons, 


Medill Elected LPRT Pres. 


Louis Medill, president of his own 
agency in uptown New York, who is an 
health insurance specialist with emphasis 
on special and unusual risks, was elected 
president of the L eading Producers 
Round Table, composed of IAHU mem- 
bers who have qualified with more than 
average production. 
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New Yorkers Do Big 
Job on IAHU Meeting 


ULLMAN WAS GEN’L CHAIRMAN 


J. F. Welch, U. S. Life, Presides at 
Luncheon June 13 at Which U. S. Sen- 
ator Kerr Spoke; 350 Attend 


Julius L. Ullman, president, W. L. 
Perrin & Son., who served as general 
chairman of the convention committee 
for the 3lst annual convention of Inter- 








JULIUS L. ULLMAN 


national Association of Health Under- 
writers June 11-14 at Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, did himself proud this 
week—and so did his committee mem- 
bers—in playing host to the 350 state 
and local association delegates attending 
this gathering. From the opening feature 
last Sunday Sone cag reception for 
F. Kenneth Stoakes, IAHU president, 
who is Loyal Protective Life’s general 
agent in Los Angeles, and Mrs. Stoakes, 
to the banquet Wednesday which 
climaxed this busy four-day convention 
it was an unusually good show. 

For months the convention committee, 
composed of key men of three associa- 
tions—the New York, New Jersey, and 
Southern New York units of [AHU— 
worked diligently in putting together a 
quality program of speakers and enter- 
tainment features. Chairman Ullman’s 
committeemen included George E. Leh- 
man, National A. & H. Insurance Co., 
Newark, co-chairman; Nicholas V. 
Sichenze, United States Life, Brooklyn, 
co-chairman; William B. Cornett, The 
Prudential, program; William J. Hill, 
New York, Henry Levine, East Orange, 
N. J., Milton E. Ormerod, New Haven 
and Eugene Volpi, Newark, entertain- 
ment; Francis T. Curran, America Fore 
Loyalty Group, Newark; publicity; J. 
Francis Welch, United States Life, recep- 
tion; John F. Sweeny and Webster H. 
Hurley, both of Manhattan Casualty, 
finance; Louis Medill, New York; Eston 
V. Whelchel, Provident Life & Accident, 
Newark; James R. Williams, Health In- 
surance Institute, New York, and Richard 
Plasschaert, S. S. Ballin Agency, Inc., 
New York and Brooklyn, advertising and 
printing, and Elsie Hepp, Continental 
Casualty, and Mary C. McKeon, CLU, 
The Prudential, East Orange, N. J. 
women’s committee. 

At the Tuesday luncheon, a high spot 
on the program, United States Senator 
Robert S. Kerr, Oklahoma (D), co- 
author of the Kerr-Mills bill which be- 
came law in the second 1960 session of 
Congress, was the guest speaker and his 
timely address was well received. He 
urged that now is the time to “make 
yourselves known in Washington” and he 
frankly told his health insurance audi- 
ence, including company executives as 
well as producers, that “no one else is 
going to fight your battles.” His advice, 
simple and direct, was “make friends with 
your Congressmen and Senators. You 


Klein Elected IAHU 
President for 1961-62 


WAS 1960-61 PRESIDENT - ELECT 





Kansas City General Agent Has Been 
An IAHU Board Member For the Last 
Five Years; Stoakes Pays Tribute 





Paul M. Klein, whom IAHU Past 
President F. Kenneth Stoakes called 


“very helpful in covering our midwest 





PAUL M. KLEIN 


meetings,” this week was elected asso- 
ciation president for the coming year. 
A leading Kansas City general agent, 
Mr. Klein steps up to the presidency 
after serving during 1960-1961 as pres- 
ident-elect. The 44-year old president of 
Mid-America Insurance Co. of Kansas 





have a medical care program worth 
fighting for and a free enterprise system 
to preserve.” 

Insurance Commissioner Joe B. Hunt 
of Oklahoma came on to New York to 
hear Senator Kerr make his address. 

J. Francis Welch, United States Life, 
had the honor of welcoming Senator 
Kerr and a fellow Oklahoman, Richard 
Virtue of American Fidelity Insurance 
Co., a former Democratic county chair- 
man in that state, gave him a glowing 
introduction. 

Another luncheon feature was the 
presentation of distinguished service 
awards to nine men who have given years 
of service to the health insurance in- 
dustry. Albert H. Wohlers of Chicago, 
chairman of the Harold R. Gordon Award 
Committee, them as follows: Dwight 
Mead of Seattle, who celebrated his 80th 
birthday last Saturday (Mr. Mead could 
not attend but his award was accepted 
by Carl Ernst, North American Life & 
Casualty, Minneapolis) ; C. O. Pauley, 
Evanston, Ill. 82 years of age retired 
managing director, Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference (in his absence 
his son, Barton, Prudential’s director of 
underwriting, accepted on his behalf); 
Herbert O. Fishback, Jr., Northern Life 
of Seattle, (in his absence E. H. O’Con- 
nor, Insurance Economics Society of 
America, accepted); Wallace L. Clapp, 
The Eastern Underwriter; Armand Som- 
mer, Continental Casualty; Frank Post, 
who is in his early 80s retired news 
editor, The National Underwriter, and 
now with Charles Spencer & Associates, 
Chicago; Emerson Davis, Inter-Ocean 
Insurance Co., Dallas, Tex., and Gilbert 
H. Knight, Federal Life & Casualty, 
Cleveland, whose son, Bill, accepted, and 

H. Nutter, Charleston, W. Va. gen- 
eral agent. 

Mr. Wohlers pointed out that the ag- 
gregate years of service to the industry 
of these men numbered 350, 


City—a company he ceueas form three 
years ago—has been a member of the 
IAHU board since 1956, 

After gaining his law degree from Uni- 
versity of Kansas City Law School, he 
joined Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
in 1937 as an automobile underwriter. 
Three years later he joined Employers 
Reinsurance and rose to assistant man- 
ager of the A. & H. department. 

Mr. Klein was a naval officer in the 
Pacific during World War II and after 
the war went into field sales work. 
Besides being active in political and 


sisliieiell work in Kansas City, he has 
been past president of the Kansas City 
Health Underwriters Association; a mem- 
ber of the executive board of the In- 
surance Agents Association of Kansas 
City and a member of the Kansas City 
Chamber of Commerce. 

During ms past term as IAHU presi- 
dent-elect he headed the company mem- 
bership committee. The roster of asso- 
ciate member companies has grown by 
six during the last year. He also headed 
the special committee that investigated 
credit tie-in insurance salés. 
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Congratulations, Mon — 
ona big job oe ae ! 





F. KENNETH STOAKES 
General Agent, Los Angeles 


Your Loyal associates salute you and all your 
fellow officers on the continued progress and 
growth of your fine Association during 1960-61. 
The development and expansion of IAHU has 
been an important factor in bringing the benefits 
of this great business to an ever-increasing num- 


ber of security-minded men and women. 


Lovat Protective Lire INsuRANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 














— Jerome M. Powell 
President 
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Health adetindatia 





on en Cites Kemadiog 
Health Ins. Market 


BUT MUST “SEE, INTERPRET IT” 
Life of Georgia Vv. P. Says Product May 
Not Have “Eye Appeal” But it Does 

Have “Idea Appeal” 
is ample evidence of an expand- 
health insurance, W 
1efhield CLU, vice president, 
Insurance Co. of Georgia, told the 
annual meeting of the IHAU this week 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York 

In citing this evidence he stressed 
having “the vision to see it, 
dom to interpret it, and the will 
it. The only way to protect 
uur market,” he adde 1, “is to occupy it.” 


There 
ing market ror 





Owen, 


necessity Of 
the wis 


to protect 


Mr. Owen in his talk drew on such 
references as the Health Insurance 
Council, the Joint Economic ‘Con oTess of 
the U. S., and the U. S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare to show 
the job voluntary health insurers have 
done so far and the tremendous op 
portunity still open. Quoting HIC statis- 





tics, “yet unpublished,’ Mr. Owen ob 

served: 

72% Have Hospital Expense Coverage 
‘These figures indicate that 72% of 
1¢ population of the U. S. now have at 

least one kind of health insurance 

hospital expense coverage. Over 90% ot 
hose also | ical expense cover 
ag Of have hospital ex- 
pe are insured ij com- 
me r 43% by non-profit 
co such as Blue Cross. Ap- 
parently a * have both 

“Of the nation’s total private expendi- 
tures for health care of $20 billion about 

8% is pa yy some form of insurance, 

with the other 72% being paid direct 

by the public 








“Sex Migration Not as Much 
Fun as It Sounds:” Wallace 


talk, Mr. Owen in discuss- 
| insurance markets 
ion to the age and geo- 





migration, we also have a sex 
-h Dr. Rains Walla 

(direct I esea LIAMA) Says 1S 
10 Ss mu fun as it sounds. The 
prediction was made that our GNP will 
nerease from $500 billion (1960) to $700 
billion plus in 1970, if automation makes 
ts expected contribution. This, accord 
ng to government economists, will entail 
in increase in the work forc 
million, half of whom will 














‘There are not available any reliable 
figures as to just how much of the $14.5 
billion (or $105 per capita) out-of-pocket 
medical expe! should be insur 
» 11 ey P| 41 
able and rapid growth 





of major me expense insur% ance will 
undoubtedly change the picture substan- 
tially in the future, as more of these 


direct payments by individuals are made 
by insurers.” 


Mr. Owen 


believes there is “perhaps 
some justification for a bit of self-satis 
faction and complacency as we note the 


substantial increases in 
and actual numbers of people whom we 
have insured. But, like it or not, there 
are real and impending events whic 
leave little time for such a luxury as 


complacency. . He added 


yercentages 


“In spite of the remarkable growth of 
health insurance over the past two or 

ree decade ere are still a substantial 
number of pe yple without protection 
And, many of those who have some type 
of health insurance do not have all they 
need te 7 

Changes are being made in the market 
place where the pe yple are, Mr. Owen 
brought out and went on to state: 


More People Buying Hospital Ins. 


“More people are buying hospital in- 





Robert R. Neal, 
the Health 


general manager of 


Insurance Association of 


America, received the 1961 Harold R. 
Gordon Memorial Award Wednesday 
night (June 14) in New York at the 


concluding banquet of the International 
Association of Health Underwriters 31st 
annual meeting. 
Mr. Neal is the 
Health 


Year. The 


15th individual to be 

Man of the 
service to the 
the past year and/or for 


named Insurance 


award is for 
industry during 


sustained and meritorius 


service over a 
period of time. It is sponsored by the 
Chicago A. & H. Association and pre- 





IAHU. 

The 50-year-old trade 
ecutive heads the 279-member Health 
Insurance Association of America—an 
ganization that represents companies 
writing more than 80% of the health in- 
surance volume in the U. S. 


sented by 


association ex- 


W. SHEFFIELD OWEN 


“You are probably wondering what you 
are doing here, listening to some guy 
from Georgia talk about something 


you've probably forgotten more about Mr. Neal served as vice president and 


than he knows. Well, maybe that’s just counsel of the North American Accident 
the reason you're here—hoping there is (now the North American ey for 
a remote possibility you may be reminded Life, Health and Accident). W hile with 
of something so simple you've discarded North American he was elected presi- 
it, yet so fundamental you cannot afford ‘ent of the Health & Accident Under- 
to do that.” writers Conference. 


— Represents Industry in Washington 


surance. Professional insurance under- When the industry recognized the need 
writers believe more people should be for full time representation in Washing- 
protecting themselves against the serious ton, he was appointed resident counsel 
hazards of loss-of-income and catastro- for HAUC and for the Bureau of Acci- 
phic medical expenses dent & Health Underwriters. These two 

“The June 1961 issue of ‘Changing Organizations went out of existence in 
Times’—the Kiplinger Magazine ex- 1956 and in their place the Health In- 
presses this phil ssophy quite well surance Association of America was 


formed. Mr. Neal was named to the top 
executive staff position and continued to 
+} 


‘Improbable events should be insured against 


Probable expenses should be budgeted for. 


‘Failure to make this d’stinction between the represent the industry from ‘his Wash- 
role of insurance and the role of budgeting has ington office. 
caused millions of families to waste part of their The award is named for the late Har- 


insurance dollars. So the first great principle old 


insurance 


pioneer in the health in- 
association movement. He 


Gordon, a 


in health insurance is to have real surance trade 


that will handle the worst health problems you died in 1948 while managing director of 
can think of.’ the HAUC 
i¢ ° 
“Unforunately,” said Mr. Owen, “most Earlier recipients of the award are 
people do not and apparently will not Edward H. O'Connor, managing director 
(Continued on Page 41) of the Insurance Economics Society; V. 





A FRIENDLY WELCOME— 
from Mr. A. & H. of New York! 


We New Yorkers have been delighted to play host this week to 


IAHU delegates from all parts of the U. S. A. and from Canada. 
Our New York convention committee, headed by Julius L. Ullman, 


spent many months in planning a program of speakers and enter- 
tainment for your stimulation and pleasure. We hope you profited 
by it. 

As you return to your homes, remember that we New Yorkers 
appreciate new friendships made and hope to hear from you from 
time to time. My own agency. specialist in handling the unusual. 
the special and the impaired risk, welcomes the opportunity of 
helping agents and brokers to find a market — if their own com- 
panies cannot take care of their needs, 


We have been most successful in using the Lloyd's of London concept. 


LOUIS MEDILL, President 
MEDILL AGENCY, Inc. 
15 E. 40th Street New York 16, N. Y. 


ORegon 9-8150 


Representing some fine companies as General Agents 














1961 Gordon Memorial Award Goes to 
Neal as Health Ins. Man of the Year 





ROBERT R. NEAL 


J. Skutt, president of Mutual of Omaha; 
William E. Lebby, general agent; the 
late Bert Hedges, general agent; the 
late John Galloway, general agent; E. H. 


Count Mueller, general agent; E. J. 
Faulkner, president of Woodmen A. & 
L.; James E. Powell, vice president of 
Provident L. & A.: Leonard A. McKin- 
non, general agent; Carl A. Ernst, vice 
president of North American L. & A.; 
Travis T. Wallace, board chairman of 
Great American Reserve; William B. 
Cornett, director of S. & A. at The Pru- 


dential ; and S. A 
of Time Ins. Co. 


Horman, vice president 


Albert H. 


The aw ot was presented by 


Wohlers, executive vice president, Gore- 
Youngberg-Carlson Co., Chicago, chair- 
man of the HRG award committee. Com- 


mittee members are: John C. Burridge, 
National Underwriter magazine; W illiam 
B. Cornett, The Prudential; Bruce Gif- 
ford, IAHU: Daniel X. Marlowe, Provi- 
dent L. & A.; Edward H. O’Connor, 
IES; and Irving G. Wessman, America 


Fore Loyalty Group. 


For the Record 


The June 17 


issue of National Review 
Magazine 


carries the following timely 
item: “Note to Messrs. Kennedy and 
Ribicoff: Great Britain, with socialized 
medicine, spends 4.5% of its Gross Na- 
tional Product on medical care each 
year; the UL. S., with its system of pri- 
vate medical care devotes 5.2% of its 
GNP to medical care.” 


TAHU Service Awards 


(Continued from Page 35) 


California, he began his insurance career 
with Standard Accident. He later moved 
to Southern Surety and during the de- 
pression years joined the Continental 
Casualty. He took this company’s inter- 
mediate division and developed it to 
where it now stands as “the leading in- 
dividual insurance division of the massive 


Continental-National.” An actuary, au- 
thor and driving force in the industry, 
he was active in HAUC, BAHU, and < 

board member of HIAA. As an mae 


member and president of the Chicago 
Accident and Health Association, he was 
instrumental in bringing together the 
group of men who formed the organ- 
ization that was later to become TAHU. 
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31st Annual Meeting Of International Assn. 








In Managing Director’s Report 





Gifford Recaps “Years of Progress” 


The 31st annual convention of the In- 
ternational Association of Health Under- 
writers in New York marked a five year 
tenure for Managing Bruce 
Gifford. He took during the 
International Council meeting to review 
some of the highlights of the past five 
years—from the view of the 
and of the association. 


Director 
occasion 


point of 
industry 


“When I joined the International in 
1956 at the Miami Beach convention,” he 
said, “the storm clouds of Federal inter- 
old age health 
already gathering. The insurance indus- 
try had settled down to contest charges 
of false 


vention in care were 


advertising 
leveled by the Federal Trade Commission. 

“The nationalization of health insur- 
ance was beginning in Canada. The 
industry seemed embattled on all sides, as 
an increasing number of states pressed 
for non-cancellation and compulsory 
cash sickness legislation. 

Battle Lines Tightened 


“As the battle lines tightened, the in- 
dustry launched a full-blown public rela- 
tions effort through the Health Insurance 
Institute. The Health Insurance Council 
stepped up its activities with doctors and 
hospitals. Member companies in the 
Health Insurance Association of America, 
reappraised public needs and _ acted 
promptly to fill them.” Mr. Gifford con- 
tinued. 

“The era saw a shift in emphasis to 
guaranteed renewable coverage and a 
stepping up of the sales of major medical 
—a prime answer to the inadequacies of 
basic hospitalization contracts. 

“As the name of Amie Forand, Rhode 
Island Congressman, became _ better 
known in connection with old age health 
plans he proposed, companies such as 
Continental Casualty and Mutual of 
Omaha to mention just two were al- 
ready in a crash program to insure the 
aged under voluntary plans. 

“Along with a number of others, I 
was privileged to present the views of 
this industry, as spokesman for IAHU, 
to the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, when it conducted hearings on 
ye Forand bill. 

“The legislation was stopped last sum- 
mer with the passage of the Kerr- Mills 
amendments to social security, although 
its legacy lingers on in the form of the 
King bill. 


and misleading 


Two Victories and a Bitter Blow 


“After lengthy legal maneuvering, the 
Supreme Court told the Federal Trade 
Commission they had no jurisdiction over 
the advertising matter. Two important 
victories had been won—yet it was a 
bitter blow to see the complete nation- 
alization of hospitalization insurance in 
Canada come to pass. 

“Meanwhile, the industry was proving 
its maturity and responsiveness in the 
programs that were worked out for 
military dependents and for federal gov- 
ernment workers, active and retired. 
Laudable of late is the concerted action 
of companies in Connecticut to provide 
inexpensive health insurance on a mass 
basis for citizens of that state. 

“During this same period, the Inter- 
national Association moved to strengthen 
its position as a leading spokesman for 
the industry’s merchandising and field 
forces. A roster of outstanding industry 
speakers was developed, regional leader- 
ship seminars for association officers 
were conducted, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of pamphlets on the ills of social 
security over-expansion were distributed. 





BRUCE 
The Industry was Proving its Maturity 


GIFFORD 





A legislative war chest has been built to 
further this activity. 

“The association adopted a new consti- 
tution and changed 


its name from ‘ac- 
cident and health underwriters’ to ‘health 
underwriters. A new association § in- 
signia was promulgated. 


“A Health Insurance  Persistency 
Award was brought into being with the 
collaboration of the Life Insurance 


Agency Management Association and 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers. The number of qualifiers in 
TAHU’s Leading Producers Roundtable 





Home Office: 


Northern 
Life Tower, 
SEATTLE 


LIFE - 





To The IAHU 
Congratulations on a constructive year 
of activityand best wishes for the future. 


NORTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


D. M. Morgan, President 


ACCIDENT .- 


Of Health _ Underwriters 





en 


——— 


HEALTH 








steadily. Yearly 


climbed 
service awards were 


distinguished 
introduced. 
“Oustanding 


dresses were 


sales talks and other ad- 
tape d = made available 
to members through the tape recording 
library. A series a pamphlets on sell- 
ing were published. 

‘The association played an important 
role through meetings and seminars in- 
troducing audio visual selling techniques 
to the industry. The association adopted 
a central dues renewal billing system. 
A procedure manual for officers and as- 
sociation leaders was published. 


Encouraged by Letters 

“As editor of the association’s maga- 
zine, the Health Insurance Underwriter, 
I was encouraged by the many letters of 
praise and requests for permission to 
reprint articles and stories. The crown- 
ing achievement came last year when we 
were able to publish Wally Clapp’s mov- 


ing 30-year history of the association 
in a special convention issue. 
“The Black Cat Hoodoo Day _ ob- 


servance of 
vived. Seals 


Friday the 13th was re- 
and decals were made 
available to members. The William E. 
Lebby contributory foundation was 
formed to further education and dis- 
semination of information about the 
health insurance business. 


“The Disability Training Council 
reached its peak in number of 13-week 
basic health 


insurance selling courses 
conducted. The 13-week courses have 
now been discontinued in favor of 3- 
day advanced health insurance under- 


writing seminars, held initially at Purdue 
and to be extended to other colleges and 
universities this year.” 


Concluding the review, Mr. see d 
praised the officers, directors and c hapter 
officials for the time, talent and devo- 
tion they had given to make all these 
accomplishments possible. He challenged 
the industry sales forces to rise to the 
opportunities afforded by lack of cover- 
age in the income repli icement field—in 
particular its uses in connection with 
business situations. 





That’s the reason you 
require the best material 


—with ease. National Cas- 


National’s representatives 
use the most modern 
methods in offering the 
finest in Disability Income, 
Hospital and Surgical 


Family, Franchise or 
True Group case. 


Guaranteed Renewable Policies 


Available! 


NA 








available to make sales fast 


ualty’s sales aids fill the bill. 


coverages for the Individual, 


SELLING FOR KEEPS? SURE YOU ARE! 






















Establish and build 
your own Direct Agen- 
cy—highly attractive 
agency appointments 
in select territories 
now available. Write 
today for full particu- 
lars— Address: Acci- 
dent & Health Div., 
National Casualty 
Company, Detroit 26, 
Michigan. 


REMEMBER—IT'S 
EASIEST TO SELL 
THE BEST! 
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3Ilst Annual 


Meeting 


Everett Stresses Agent’s Role In 
Shaping Public’s Health Ins. Image 


second vice precsi- 
dent and sickness, 
ek at the annual 
at the Waldorf- 
fercd five sug 
nsurers for 





reared on Mon 
Orville E. Beal, 
of The Pruden- 
ittend, said at 
s in expanding 


American pub- 
extent upon the 
ies can design 
can stand res adv 
und issuc policies, 
en until the agent 
making a sale. 
‘well known to all 


asons 








What the Public Believes 
he press reports that the buying 
gence l believes that h in 
should cover the complete re- 
] j 
ment in and out of the hospita 


costs of illnesses and acci- 
itv of the public 
ion that the 
are abnor- 
npensation is 
1 insurance is 


sing cost of health 


eee nsible tf the rising 





excessive, 


rett brought out that in the 
measures oO! 

should—h« 
notwith- 


area there aré¢ 
that can—and 
the agency forces, 
ponsibility 
1, “the public 
influenced to purchase 
unalysis, a pur 
lerstanding could be 
therwise the pu 











your responsibilit 


t 

















( ( pletely at the mercy of the 
pt lists or the unfortunate victi 
of m generally wrot 
impressions ; 

In remedying the aforementioned ills, 
Mr. Everett had the following advice tor 
mnpanies and agents: is 

Each company should offer th 
ype s of cover in adequate 
ymunts encompassing luctible and 

n pri From expe- 
ce we K \ are not as 
ed se plans in which they 
€ a pers ni interest. Our 
g i s must sell plans that cover 
ger confinements and w Thee charges 
{ 1ding ( yes and coinsurance) ; 
i his will companies be re- 
eved of the higher costs of paying triv- 
laims that should be handled out 
2, Comy es § eliminate frill 
benefits that ave no real economik 
L1UI¢ 
Should Not Sell Non-insurance Loss 
Coverage 
“3. Companies should be encouraged 
ilso should be encouraged 
on-insurance loss coverages 
ample is the inclusion of 





all hospital policies 





nents in 
my mathematics need to be cor- 
ected bless d event can be budgeted 
over a period of three-quarters of a 
vear. It is not economical to have to 
charge high acquisition costs to a known 


claim that would be more 
idled as a budget item 





nderstan 





1, cour that I am not 
talking the co cations of preg- 
lancies t is truly an insurance risk 
item 

“4 A high lapse of hosp tal coverage is 


due to many causes. To the extent that 





ARDELI 


EVERETT 


“The public is being led to believe that 
all dollar losses on health insurance 
should be fully recovered. We know that 
the very existence of more and more 
health insurance has encouraged abuses 
of these coverages — which originally 
were designed to reimburse the indivi- 
dual for only part of his economic loss.” 


nsureds are persuaded to drop like 
coverage to buy similar coverages with 
another company—contributes to a high 
unecononic company cost that otherwis« 
could have been used to provide better 
benefits. In health insurance, as in life 
insurance, it is hoped that the agency 
forces will help correct such practices 


before legi slative bodies impose inflex 
ible laws 

“5. Proper education of the policy 
owner—including a full explanation of 


benefits and limitations—is an 
essential ingredient in client relations 
It is important that a client’s health in 
surance be properly programmed and un 
derstood so that he will be a better satis- 
hed policy owner. I'm referring pri- 
marily to loss of time but including hos 
pital coverages as well. A tremendous 
and untapped market is awaiting an 
interest in the disability oe 
If a man has some disability coverag 
with temporary disability benefits or 
group plans offering coverages of a cer- 
tain amount for a specified period, isn’t 
it more economical to spre: - his dolla 
out over as long as possible a serio’, 
rather than peak all payments in short 
periods (say, 26 weeks), and th 1en drop 
his income to less than a subsistenci 
level? It is essential that we cover every 
prospect's inability to work because of 
accident by loss of time 
coverage. Not to do so will leave a vo 
that will be filled by legislation. An ex- 
ample is the extension of disability in 
social security. It is the great uncovered 
field in health insurance.” 

Mr. Everett next analyzed what in 
his opinion made the best salesmen. 
Some of his observations follow: 

“The Best Salesmen” 


“The best salesmen organize their time 
effectively and always are in front of 
actual buying prospects during the best 
selling peri iods. They concentrate their 
efforts in one area; they don’t drive all 
over town to call on three prospects. 
They are constantly gleaning their files 
to eliminate suspects, time-takers, and 
pleasant people who won't buy. They 


policy 


agent's 


sickness or 








Of International Assn. Of Heal 





‘prospect up’ and make it a part of each 
day’s work. 

“The best salesmen analyze their sales 
techniques and eliminate all rust, sludge, 
and corrosion. The most effective sales- 
man that I know uses a beautifully bal- 
anced sales presentation. His words and 
phrases are chosen for the best psycho- 
logical effect, based upon time-tested ex- 
perience and designed to get the max- 
imum result in the minimum time. He 
never lets his prospect take him ‘daisy 
picking.’ He controls the selling situa- 
tion from the beginning to the end of the 
sale. 

“The best salesmen are enthusistic and 
practice the art of properly using im- 
plied consent. Telling the same story 
over and over is apt to become old stuff 
to a salesman. Old eggs have a very bad 
smell—especially if they are broken on a 


th Underwriters 


prospect’s desk or carpet. The odds are 
that old eggs ‘stink.’ Good salesmen keep 
their sales story fresh and vibrant. 


“The best salesmen ‘program a pros- 
pect’s wants according to his needs and 
desires. Every person wishes to be well 
organized. We all sleep better after we 
have made a will and when we know that 
our personal estate is in proper order. 


“Finally, the best salesmen use emo- 
tion and outside influences to complete 
a sale successfully. None of us is inter- 
ested in dull and undramatic language. 


Certainly a prospect is not interested in 
technical words that he does not under- 
stand. People don’t like to be reminded 


of their shortcomings, nor told what 
they should do. It is often only through 
emotional indirection that they can be 


guided toward a proper result.” 


Kingston Says Key Word In Health 


Insurance Programming Is “Income” 
“ s 


Only life insurance and health insur- 
ance have satisfactory answers to the two 
fundamental questions about future in- 
come, Charles T. Kingston, general agent 
for Union ot Life in Hartford, told 
delegates to the 3lst annual IAHU 
convention this week at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City. 

The two questions: “Will it be there ?” 
and “Will it last long enough ?” 

Mr. Kingston, whose topic was “Health 
Insurance Programming,’ asked his 
audience: “Have you ever heard a man 
unable to work because of an accident 
or an illness say, ‘I save all the income 
[ could possible need?’ On the con- 
trary the uppermost thought in the 
minds of almost everyone who is dis- 


abled is—how am I going to get along 
without using up all my savings or 
without being a burden to someone?’ 
The key word is ‘income’. There is only 
one thing that mz inte uins economic secur- 
ity and that one thing is income. It is not 


market value!” 


Kingston 
lumes of health 
needed to offset the 


At the outset of his talk, Mr. 
opined that a real vi 
insurance—so badly 


pressures of socialized health coverages 
will not come until the programming 
f health insurance is the general prac- 


tice inste: ae of the rarity it is today.’ 


Defines Estate Planning 





speaker emphas sized the import- 
ance of estate planning. He disclosed 
that his definition of an “estate plan” is 
the examination of the condition of being 
of all of a man’s possessions. Declared 
Mr. Kingston: 


“Naturally, 


this includes his life insur- 


ance estate ; it also includes an examina- 
tion of his health insurance coverages. 
Right here we come to the hub of the 
difference between single need, or pack- 
age selling, and the estate planning 
philosophy. In single need selling, an 


agent runs all over town seeking people 
who have a need for which he, the agent, 
knows the insurance solution. 

“An estate planner, on the other hand, 
encourages people to let him conduct an 
economic exploratory operation. He en- 


ourages people to let him make an 
eaieleien of their economic situation. 
“This examination gives the estate 


planner the opportunity to expose the 
problems involved in the ownership of 
property, in the transfer of property at 
death, and in the preservation of prop- 


erty during one’s lifetime. Health in- 
surance is a vital factor in preserving 
property when one’s earning power is 


interrupted by disability. Health insur- 
ance is, therefore, an integral part of the 
estate plan. 

“Now then, if one has the knowledge 
needed to operate upon such a philosophy, 


and that’s not too 
if one 


difficult to acquire; 
has the facilities needed to keep 


abreast of changes in the tax laws and 
other such things that affect the financial 
affairs of people; and, if one has the 


abundance 
requires; 
he sees 


f patience such a philosophy 
then, he knows that everyone 
needs his estate organizational 
service and his estate preservation serv- 
ice, and will need it periodically as long 
as he lives. 

“Every estate study we make con- 
tains a section devoted to health insur- 
ance. It just must necessarily be so 
One cannot discuss the enphensuetnces 
caused by the death of a breadwinner: 
without facing squarely the oft times 








Welfare State in Danger 
Of Becoming Farewell State 


Mr. Kingston made a recent trip to 
Sweden, a country much = by 
many of our so-called “pro; 7 ssi 
lators.” While he was there ; Pl 
that country’s social lace with 
officials of 18 life insurance companies. 
How are conditions in modern Utopia: 
Said Mr. Kingston: 

“Many of these men expressed th 
fear that the country had gone so com- 
pletely socialistic that individual initiative 
among the younger generations was dead 
and that this was the cause of much of 
their juvenile delinquency. 

“They expressed fear that because the 
government took care of everything from 
cradle to grave and because taxes on in- 
come and wealth were so high, persons 
with creative talents would leave the 
country in ever increasing numbers. 

‘They foresaw the inventors, the art- 
ists, the scientists performing their won- 
ders elsewhere in the years ahead, What 
has happened in Sweden should make us 
militant in our efforts to halt the prog- 
ress in this direction being advocated 
”y so many of our elected representa- 
tives in Washington.” 


 legis- 








far more tragic situation that occurs 
when the man is forced into bed by 
disease or accident and has not only his 
own family to support, but also that of 
his doctor, the specialist, nurses, X-ray 
technicians, pharmacist, therapist, and 
perhaps many others.” 


The Heart of the Problem 


Mr. Kingston believes the heart of the 
problem is future income, “or more 
specifically the problem is loss of income 
and it doesn’t make much difference 
what causes the loss of income. The 
objective is to find a substitute for 
earned income and not a supplement. 

“We must,” asserted Mr. Kingston, 
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3Ilst Annual Meeting Of International Assn. Of Health Underwriters 





“tell them the full story of their income 
need. To do that honestly, we must 
present life and health insurance as a 
composite unit—you can’t have one with- 
out the other. This is no ‘either-or’ 
proposition, nor is health insurance a 
stepchild to life insurance.” 

In conclusion Mr. Kingston stated his 
following convictions about future in- 
come: 

“It is not the first dollar of loss that 
causes economic distress; it is the last. 
Few people need first dollar coverage 
for any kind of a loss. The first step 
in programming is to determine factual- 
ly how much of any loss or cost can 
be paid for by the insured himself, and 
then insure from that point on. Not 
up to it. 

“People need coverage in depth. An 
awareness of this fact is essential to 
proper programming of both life and 
health insurance. Furthermore, such ra- 
tionalization makes good sense to your 
prospect. He will respect your evident 
desire to prescribe necessary, rather than 
superfluous protection; and your evident 
intention to see that he does not spend 
premium dollars needlessly. He will co- 
operate with you to achieve these ob- 
jectives. He will tell you what savings 
he has; what salary continuation plan, 
if any; he will let you have his policies 
for analysis; he will give you the. finan- 
cial details you need to perform your 
job in a professional manner. 

“Most insurance agents do not know 
enough about the financial affairs of 
their prospects so that they can factually 
prescribe an amount and a variety of 
personal insurance which that man will 
buy right now. The fact that agents 
are not thoroughly conversant with a 
man’s financial situation is most as- 
suredly the reason why the vast major- 
ity of health insurance policies are sold 
on a package sale, or, at best, on a single 
need basis today. They are sold on an 
emotional appeal rather than as an 
economic prescription. 





“T have pleaded with insurance agents 
to ask to see copies of their clients’s 
recent income tax returns. You can learn 
so much about a man from these in- 





New Frontier ok the Same 


Old New Deal Double Talk? 


During his address, Mr. Kingston made 
the following arresting comment: “When 
social security came into being in 1937 
it was based on this concept—to provide 
a minimal income for a small minority 
of our population who could not take 
care of themselves.’ 

“The 1958 amendments to the Social 
Security Act stated clearly that social 
security—‘should apply to a majority 
of the people and it should provide 
adequate benefit.” So that’s just a 100% 
turnabout in political philosophy in 21 
years, And, now, the boys in Washing- 
ton want too add medical care for the 
aged to this bill.” 








teresting documents—how 
ing his money and how he likes to 
spend it. There is nothing quite as 
close to the heart as the pocketbook. 
Looking into the pocketbook gives you 
a clear view of the inside of the man’s 
heart. The more knowledge we have 
about this man; the more confidence 
we will have in our prescriptions, for 
him; and the more confidence we have 
in our prescriptions, the more powerfu! 
will be the presentation of our recom- 
mendations to him. Knowledge breeds 
confidence, confidence breeds power. 
The power to make men do those things 
om, must do for those persons they 
ove. 


he is spend- 


Expanding Markets—Owen 


(Continued from Page 38) 


budget for such things as having a baby, 
or an appendectomy. This is especially 
true among people in the lower income 
brackets, which is the reason hospitals 
and physicians set up the service plans 


MEN GRAVITATE TO WHAT 
IS BEST FOR THEMSELVES 
AND THEIR FAMILIES 


Harold A, Lanigan, 
All American Life & Casualty Company, 
believes in this philosophy 


12 months’ record of 
H.A.Lanigan* and associates 
in the State of Florida 


e Combined lst Year Paid 
Premiums $275,617.80 


« New A&S Annualized 
Premiums $306,618.59 

e New Life Volume $8,857,782 
¢ 42 full time representatives 
e Personal earnings in the 
upper five figures. 


*Joined All American 
February 1, 1956 


All American’s outstanding 


Agency contracts and 
unusual policies have caused 
over 750 men to join this 
dynamic team. Investigate 
today. Write: E. E. Ballard, 
President. 


ALL AMERICAN 


fe ete: ll 


505 PARK oe ¢ ALL ee BLDG. 





PARK RIDGE, ILLINOIS 





which have enrolled a large segment of 
the population for the pre-payment of 
hospital and surgical expenses. 

“There is still room for great expan- 
sion in protection for physicians’ services 
outside the hospital. But let me stress 
again that the primary function of health 
insurance is income replacement.” Said 
Mr. Owen: 

“When a man dies, his income dies, 
and when, because of disability, 





a man 
stops, his income stops. It is the job of 
oo insurance man_ to separate these 

i health 
i loss of income. We are, in fact, 


the only people who can do that. We 
are the only people who can provide in- 
come when the income—from a man at 
work—stops. 

“We can, if we will, take some of 
today’s luxury dollars and translate them 
into tomorrow’s bread and butter dollars. 
There never was a disabled worker to 
whom a dollar of income isn’t worth 
more to him in that capacity than it was 
worth to him in his capacity as a 
healthy worker. 

Idea Appeal 
“So, we wonder ‘why don’t people buy 


the health insurance they need?’ If they 
did that, we wouldn’t be here today. Our 
product—or service—doesn’t have very 
much ‘eye appeal’ but it has a tremen- 
dous amount of ‘idea appeal.’ We still 
have a selling job to do. The public is 
better informed on the need for ad- 
ditional protection against the rising cost 
of health care. But only a start has been 
made in programming health services 
adequately in the personal or business 
portfolio. People will strive continuously 
to satisfy a need, once that need has been 
recognized. We must identify the need, 
and properly interpret it.” 

Mr. Owen opined that the “great un- 
recognized need” is for health insurance 
to protect the increasing earnings of the 
people. As incomes increase, needs in- 
crease, and so does the ability to p onl 
because discretionary spending and sav- 
ing power is likewise going up, he pointed 
out. 

“The opportunity—and the responsibility 
is ours. We can dodge our responsibility, 
but we cannot dodge the cons sequences 
of dodging our responsibility. Either we 
meet the needs of the people, or we let 
the government do it for us,” he con- 
cluded. 














You can’t beat 
THIS 


“get-well card” 











Acco’s IN-HOSPITAL INCOME POLICY pays $100 a week for as long as 26 
weeks while the insured is in a hospital for treatment of any covered sickness or 
accident. It’s extra cash to be used wherever cash is needed. 
with the surgeon’s bill...to bolster a reduced paycheck...pay mortgage 
installment or rent. A man of 39 can have a $100 weekly Benefit for a premium 
that averages only 11 cents a day. And this is one “income” policy that even 
women and children can have, as part of a family program. 

This is the hottest thing in insurance...new, unusual, very low in cost... 
attractive to buyers no matter what kind of hospitalization they have at present. 

Why not write today for full information about American Casualty’s guaran- 
teed renewable IN-HOSPITAL INCOME POLICY. In all states except California, 
Missouri, South Dakota and Wisconsin. 


*Other limits available from $25 to $175 weekly. 
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WHY INSURANCE IS COMPLEX ties are open to the 


untrained youngster 





An outstanding address based on in To meet the situation is one reason 
surance trends was delivered in Phila for the establishment of the insurance 
lelphia last week by Devereux ‘| educational center which had its dedica- WILLIAM A. SULLIVAN 
losepl s, former chairman of the New tion in Bryn Mawr last week, the ban- IOSEPH S. GERBER 


York Life an ne of the most astute quet in Philadelphia being one of the William A. Sullivan, who retired as 
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craving for protection has resulted in a Kentucky Department of Public Infor- the formation of the Association in 1916 Hope by the organization’s commerce 
crowing army of executives and othcr ation as assistant director. Mr. Yater, \ recent Canadian bride was Margaret and industry committee co-chairmen. 
se a printer sath x 38, associate editor of “The Insurance Elizabeth Macdonald, daughter of |. K. George Romney, president, American 
ee ae: Soe Re UES Field” magazine for five years, is a na and Mrs. Macdonald, who married Rob Motors Corps., and C, D, Jackson, pub- 
staffs of thousands of people, reaching tive of Louisville. He served in the ert Clarke Latimer lisher, Life Magazine, announced the ap- 
into the wide fields of philosophy, med Army Signal Corps in the China-Burma ek Ok pointment. Mr. Slichter will be respon- 
cine, mathematics, professional econ India theater during World be ar Il, is Nevin A. J. Loose, regional director in ago oe waded “¥ 1 scl ee: 
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required in the operations of a large The Louisville Times Indiana Bureau Loose, who has been with Philadelphia rst and only floating medical teaching- 
insurance company. As the sales opera- and for the Jeffersonville (Ind.) Evening Life since 1946, has two sons, Anson and age tet center. For o past ee a 
a as Ba eee : eye é VCWS Jim, who are fieldmen with the company one-half months the 15,000 ton vessel 1as 
tions grow in magnitude so does the op been visiting the Islands of Indonesia. 
erating organization 
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\ acteristic of the insuranc 
business is found in all the other leading Colonel Lloyd W. Stearns, USAR, an 
cidimitctes ‘of Aumecica. Mr. Somme executive of the Metropolitan Life, has 
Spree been named as a member of the board 
unted out the U. S. Emplovment Serv- 


of directors of Military Publishing Insti- 
tute, president of which is Tom Compere 
The Institute annually publishes “The 
Army Blue Book,” “The Navy Blue 
Book,” and “The Air Force Blue Book.” 


-e has classified 42,000 titles of present- 
lay occupations for all of which there 
be substantial basic education on 





to add specialized training if a 
° . ° * ok * 

voung boy or girl is to survive against 

William S. Liming, manager, Group 
sales promotion and_ publicity division, 
Metropolitan Life, has been elected to 
the board of trustees of his alma mater, 
3ucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 
Since his graduation from Bucknell in 
1933, Mr. L iming has been prominent in 
alumni activities and served as the first 
president of the Bucknell Alumni Club 
of Long Island as well as president of 
the General Alumni Association. 


the important competition they will face 


people of their own age. Today, 





35% of the youngsters go from high 
school to college. In 1900 it was only 4% 
Nowadays, the professions require more 
post-graduate work, more careers de- 
mand a college degree; 80% of the ex- 
ecutive staff of this country has spent 
some time in college; fewer opportuni- 


Clifton A. Follansbee, associate direc- 
yr of the bureau of publications. John 
Hi ancock, was recently elected a director 
of the Advertising Club of Boston. A 


* * * 


Admiral Sidney W. Souers, chairman 
of the board of General American Life, 
has been named to the board of direc- 
tors of S. ei s Hospital, one of the 





sraduate of Boston Unive rsity, Mr. Fol- : \ largest in St. (Louis. 
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joining the — Hancock He has for . , ; c speaking tour. Miss Hogue (right) and “Premier Performer” honors by leading 
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nany years edited field publications for iss Francis are shown during the “Ar- the entire field force of Midland Mutual 


the company writer in Detroit for New York Life, lene Francis at Sardi’s” radio program. during May. 
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You waste less time and effort, close more sales, when 
you have the particular plan your prospect needs and 
wants. When you sell health insurance for Mutual of 
Omaha, you have a wide selection of coverage that can 
be tailored to the individual’s requirements. You have 
plans that provide a regular monthly income, even for 
life, when the family breadwinner is disabled by 
a covered sickness or accident — Family Hospital- 
Surgical and Major Medical protection that uniquely 
meets the high costs of modern medical care. Select- 
Security plans, providing income and hospital coverage 
for many formerly considered uninsurable. 


All of these plans carry Mutual of Omaha’s famous Life- 
time Renewal Safeguard — they cannot be canceled 
for health reasons. 


A plan for every prospect—That’s the big plus in selling 
Mutual of Omaha — the plus that results in less waste 
motion, more sales closed. For information on a re- 
warding career, write Howard Dewey, Mutual of Omaha, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


your 
good 
neighbor 





Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Association 
HOME OFFICE: OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
V. J. Skutt, President 
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Q. Mr. Turpin, how long has your agency, Spratlin & Harrington, @.What’s your main impression of INA over those years? 
represented INA? - A. They've shown a world of imagination in creating new prod- 
A. Forty-nine years, now...since 1912! _. ucts, and they've been mighty aggressive in merchandising 


them. Insurance can use a lot more of that these days. 
' 





Q. What new concepts do you like particularly? Q. How does this help your sales? 
A. The new Motel, Apartment Owners and Office Building “pack- A.Helps me take business away from the competition, for one 
ages.” They wrap up more coverage in a single contract. thing. When you can present an advantageous program you 


They're flexible enough to fit the risk, cut costs so that they’re often get the business. 
very competitive. 








Q. What of the future? ... fact is, I'd like to tell our readers about some of these. Just 
A.| hope INA will continue to keep ‘em all off balance with write me, Raymond Turpin, Executive Vice President, Spratlin & 
new concepts. We need aggressive action while the busi- Harrington Co., 78 Marietta St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

ness is going through so many changes. INA's ideas are 

opening up new opportunities... 
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With the addition of Life and Accident and Health to our 
long established and growing capacities in strategic per- 
sonal and commercial lines, we offer independent agents 


and brokers a uniquely coordinated traditional service. 


bs Chad G Xt, ° UNDERWRITERS 


90 John Street, New York 38, New York 
Manager 


FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY « VIGILANT INSURANCE COMPANY - THE MARINE INSURANCE CO., LTD. THE SEA INSURANCE CO., LTD. 
LONDON ASSURANCE (MARINE DEPT.) + ALLIANCE ASSURANCE C0., LTD. eee 
Life Insurance, Accident & Health, Group Insurance through 
THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Affiliate of FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters 1 
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PURPOSELY LOOKING BACKWARD 


So as to Get a Better Perspective for the Future of Major Lines of Insurance; Fire Market Decidedly 


Not Saturated; Inland Marine Still ‘a Growing Child”; Recreation Pursuits Undeveloped 


Field; 9 Questions Posed Which Could Affect Future Course of Auto Liability Market 


The title of this article must sound 
strange, in this day when everyone is 
supposed to be looking forward. We all 
read an untold number of articles early 
last year which made all sorts of predic- 
tions for the next decade: the “Soaring 
Sixties, the Golden Sixties.” Hundreds 
of learned authors turned prophet. We’ve 
been told that population will increase 
to 215,000,000, that gross national product 
will advance to $750 billion, that the 
electronics industry will grow at a com- 
pounded rate of 16%, and so on. 

It was all so neat; just plot it on a 
graph of logarithm paper and you can 
predict anything, even the number of 
hogs that will be slaughtered in Iowa 
in 1967, 

This article is not meant to predict 
but to try to get an idea of the future 
by looking at a picture of the past. Just 
as you can best see the scenery from 
the rear observation car of a train, so 
we'll take a leisurely view of what we’ve 
been through. 

In keeping with the subject matter of 
the many interesting premium and loss 
exhibits in this issue, we'll devote our- 
selves to insurance experience in New 
York State. The period under considera- 
tion is the 10-year period 1949 to 1959, 
the latest year for which complete rec- 
ords of all lines of insurance have been 
published by the New York State De- 
partment of Insurance in its “Loss and 
Expense Ratios” and its “Statistical 


Tables.” 


Perhaps from this perspective, each of 
us can take stock and get an indication 
of the direction the business is taking. 
If you’re looking to find out what will 
be 'the rate of brokerage commission on 
auto business X number of years hence, 
better skip this article. 


Earliest “Crossing the Line” 


Looking backward to 1949 we find the 
very earliest beginnings of companies 
“crossing the line” from fire to casualty, 
and vice versa. So-called fire and marine 
companies wrote a fraction of 1% of their 
total volume in casualty lines. The gang 
across the street invaded the fire com- 


panies’ territory by about 1% of their 
writings. Say de 
Today, the line of distinction has 


disappeared, causing the New York De- 
partment to prepare its tables in a man- 
ner that no longer identifies the original 
type of company involved. As we notice, 
most mergers and acquisitions of insur- 
ance companies seem to be especially 
planned to marry a traditional Fire com- 
pany with a traditional Casualty com- 
pany. As examples, witness the recent 
weddings of Security with New Amster- 
dam and United States Casualty; Reli- 
ance with Standard Accident; Hanover 
with Massachusetts Bonding. 

Turning first to fire insurance, as long 
as 20 years ago we've heard it said that 
this line of business was “pretty well 


By Atrrep I. JAFFE 


President, Jaffe Agency, Inc., New York City 
and Affiliate Corporations 


saturated.” That phrase was supposed 
to mean that fire writings aren’t in- 
creasing any more—that both companies 
and producers seeking to grow in this 
business had better not concentrate on 
this class of risks if they seek growth. 

Examining the growth of “pure” Fire 
writings in New York State we see a 
jump from $145 million in 1949 to $201 
million in 1959. This increase of 39%, 
well over double the population increase, 
is somewhat more than the increase in 
population multiplied by the rise in cost 
of living. It appears that there’s life in 
the old girl yet! And there’s apt to be 
some reasonably healthy growth for a 
good long time to come in this very basic 
coverage. 

It is a mistake, however, to isolate 
statistics for pure fire and attempt to 
draw any conclusions from them. Along 
with fire must be considered extended 
coverage, vandalism, sprinkler leakage 
and the limited amount of Optional Perils 
business being written. Where property 
is insured, these allied perils are also in- 
sured against, and should be combined 
with pure Fire for the wide-angle pic- 
ture. 

Similarly, the growth of homeowners’ 
and other multi-peril policies involved 
a shift of premiums from other sources. 





close to the 84% overall increase for 
general insurance lines. So the fire and 
allied business was hardly saturated ten 
years ago—much less twenty—and I leave 
it to you to decide if it’s saturated today. 
However, the premiums in these classes 
have not risen nearly as fast as have 
the losses. During the period under con- 
sideration, the pure fire loss ration rose 
13 points, while the fire and allied pic- 
ture as outlined above pushed up 11 
points. Obviously, the squeeze play was 
on during this decade. 


What About the Next Ten Years? 


It is anybody’s guess what effect poli- 
tical considerations for approval of rate 
filings, cut-rate competition, and com- 
mission and other expense adjustments 
would have on the rate level trend over 
the next ten years. With an “earned to 
incurred” ratio of 55% for pure fire 
losses—no loss expenses ye wty noo 
the stock companies during the last year 
of our study, 


it just doesn’t seem as 
though there’s any room for any more 
squeeze on anybody. That is unless 


the rate regulatory authorities get com- 
pletely irresponsible in their submission 
to demogogic political pressures. 
Looking backward at the premium and 
loss growth, but particularly at the latter, 








It has been variously estimated that and without trying to assay these ex- 
Alfred Jaffe Practices What He Preaches 
The author of this timely article “Purposely Looking Backward” is an out- 


standing example of the large city agency executive who puts into practice produc- 


tion-wise what he preaches to his insurance broker and agent clients. 


His mental 


attitude is to be constantly on the alert for new approaches to business in the 
major insurance markets, and as an aid he studies closely the premium and loss 
trends such as are tabulated on many pages of this issue. 


“Al” Jaffe’s insurance career, spent entirely with the Jaffe Agency, founded 


by his father, Bernard, 52 years ago, has extended over 22 years. 
A graduate of New 


has packed a lot of activity! 


In this time he 
York University (B.S. degree), 


his major interests in the agency’s operation are education of brokers, production, 


public relations, advertising and the administrative side. 
utive committee chairman of New York City 


charitable drives, 
Society of New 
Manhattan Casualty Co. 


the Insurance Section of New York Board of Trade, 
York and New York Insurance Federation, 


In addition, he is exec- 
Association, active in 
Insurance 
and a director of 


Agents 


One of his chief pursuits is to edit a monthly publication called “Points and 


Viewpoints” 
company people. 


now eight years old, which is read by over 2,500 brokers, agents and 
Jaffe Agency of which he has been president since 1959 when 


his father retired, is staffed by about 50 people and ranks today as one of the 


leading agencies in Greater New York 





about 60% of the multi-peril premiums 
have been “stolen” from the fire and 
allied business. 


A Handsome Leap of 78% 


Combining all these classes, including 
an arbitrary 60% of the multi-peril busi- 
ness, we find an increase in premium 
writings in New York State from $165 
million in 1949 to $293 million in 1959. 
This is a handsome leap of 78%, or very 


ternal factors, it is my guess that fire and 
allied business should grow substantially 
during the years to come. 


Ocean and Inland Marine 


A substantial portion of the total pre- 
miums in the entire fire and marine 
category in New York State consists of 
ocean and inland marine. Together they 
account for roughly one-third the volume 
of this major division. Of the two, ocean 





ALFRED I. JAFFE 


marine plays a larger part since about 
half the nation’s ocean business origin- 
ates in this state. 

The ten-year increase in ocean busi- 
ness was a modest but healthy 36%, ac- 
overall economy. During this same per- 
iod, inland premiums jumped a more 
substantial 57%. (This does not include 
an allocation of a proper share of the 
new multi-peril classifications. If that 
were to be included, the increase would 
be somewhat in the order of 70% to 
80%.) 

The loss picture here shows a different 
pattern. Ocean loss ratios declined 
moderately, pretty much offset by a 
surprisingly modest rise in inland loss 
ratios. However, the latter was marked 
by some pretty violent fluctuations during 
the intervening years. 

While the development of ocean marine 
business is clearly tied in with this 
country’s foreign trade—p articularly the 
exports—inland marine is definitely still 
a growing child. 

A major premium producer written by 
the so-called fire and marine companies 
is automobile physical damage, treating 
both comprehensive and collision as one 
unit. The premiums in this class have 
just about doubled in volume while the 
losses have almost tripled. The growth 
reflected during this past decade is only 
slightly distorted by the fact that the 
war-induced automobile shortage was not 
yet completely satisfied ‘by 1949. 

Future devolpment of the line will be 
affected not only by the number of units 
turned out of Detroit, but also by the 
ratio of compacts to big cars, and by 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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When trouble rained in 1960, The Travelers provided a continent-wide canopy of 
protection. Every working day an average of more than $3,200,000 was delivered 
to families and businesses to restore a way of life or rebuild property. 

That the year’s claims—one every nine seconds—were handled smoothly, intelli- 
gently and quickly, is of particular interest and satisfaction to Travelers agents, 
for it is The Travelers claim philosophy that buoys their enthusiasm and confidence. 
The attitude and tradition of Travelers career claim men are founded on a Company 
philosophy that avoids unnecessary technicalities, embraces common sense and 
speeds every penny a claimant is entitled to, with courtesy and dispatch. 

This philosophy has established a solid reputation that helps retain business and build 
business for The Travelers and Travelers agents. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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A Great Role Ahead for Surety Producer 


Direction of Energies 


Well as Day-to-Day Profits; 


It was William Channing who said: 


Why I Oppose S. B. A. Set-a 


Reasons 


side Programs. 


By Winston M. Biount 


President, Blount Brothers Construction Co., Montgomery, Ala. 


“The office of government is not 


to confer happiness, but to give men opportunity to work out happiness for 


themselves.’ 


‘Free Enterprize system’ . 


With this thought in mind, Mr. Blount in the following 
describes how the construction industry 


article 


“epitomizes as much as any the 


the foundation of our country’s greatness.” 


He points out however, the difficulty encountered in working with the Govern- 
ment in construction ICBM missile bases and the threat and danger he sees 


to the construction industry through the Small Business 
Mr. Blount also pays tribute to his friend and NASBP 


set-aside program. 


Administration’s 


director, John Overton, and calls for greater cooperation between the con- 
struction industry and surety bond producers. 


Although construction has the largest 
dollar volume of any industry, no single 
company is dominant in the field; that 
is to say, we have no great giants of 
the General Motors variety in the con- 
struction industry. The ‘ownership is 
more completely held by the active owner- 
management than in any other major 
enterprises and construction is probably the 
most continuously competitive business 
there is. 

Generally, a construction firm is a crea- 
tion of a single individual—a man of 
initiative, drive, resourcefulness—but one 
which more often than not declines or 
totally fails when this particular in- 
dividual passes on. Mortality among new- 
comers to the construction industry is 
higher than in any other field. 

Last year saw the failure rate of 
contracting organizations break all rec- 
ords. This is a damaging indictment of 
the industry and represents an area in 
which surety producers must take an 
active interest if we are to alleviate the 
problem. NASBP, in my opinion, has 
a great role to ‘play in policing the 
industry. The attitude that is natural 
on the part of surety board producers 
“if I don’t write it, somebody else will” 
manifests itself in this growing problem. 
The real success in the long run of a 
surety producer is the success of his 
customers. The direction of his energies 
must, therefore, be directed to this long- 
term problem, as well as to that of day- 
to-day profits. This is a vital role for 
the NASBP, both in relation to cus- 
tomers, and to the companies it repre- 
sents. 


A “Feast or Famine” Industry 


Construction differs radically from other 
business pursuits in many ways. Ours is 
an industry which has often been charac- 
terized as that of “feast or famine.” Al- 
though agreeing to this to a certain 
extent, I believe construction organiza- 
tions can find through diversification of 





The above article by Mr. Blount is based 
on a talk he gave this spring in San Fran- 
cisco at the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Surety Bond Producers. Many 
in attendance called it the best NASBP ad- 
dress they had heard in years. 


interests certain methods of leveling out 
these cyclical patterns. The requirements 
of good management in the construction 
industry are far more demanding than in 
any other corporate enterprise. 
However, to a great degree, ours is still 
an industry where we do not have great 
acceptance of many modern management 
methods and tools as in virtually all other 


corporate concerns. We do not have a 
situation like most manufacturing con- 
cerns that have plants established in 


permanent locations turning out a prod- 


uct that fills an economic demand. We 
move on to a project often in strange 
and new territory and establish our 


management organizations on the job. 

We have to tool up and organize to 
do a job that often runs into millions 
of dollars in a relatively short time and 
then we dismantle and move to a new 
location to start the same process again. 
We do not have the advantage of a 
permanent location where we can refine 
our production costs and management 
techniques over a period of years with 
a relatively stable work force as is found 
in a manufacturing plant. 

Virtually each job presents its own 
inherent risks through a combination of 
the many varying factors of construction. 
When you have new record highs in 
volume year after year in a particular 
industry you can generally expect profit 
margins to improve, but not so in our 
industry, my friends. We have had 
year after year of new record highs in 
construction volume, yet the pressure 
on profits today is absolutely fierce. 

The relationship of the surety producer 
and the contractor must be one of the 
most confidential of any business rela- 
tionships and therefore must be based 
on the mutual respect of both parties. 
This relationship, I am proud to say, 
occurs with my company and that of my 
good and warm friend and member of 


your board, John Overton of Mont- 
gomery, Ala. There are literally thou- 
sands of cases of such confidence be- 
tween our two industries. There are 
just as many cases, however, where this 
joint respect is not enjoyed. This is 


where much of the problem rests. 
Contractors are reluctant to divulge 

confidential material of the nature re- 

quired by the surety until this respect 


has been achieved. Quite often the 
contractor becomes over-extended be- 
cause of management procedures and the 
surety producer does not take the trouble 
to keep himself informed of the situa- 
tion. 

You who represent the successful 
surety bond producers have to perform 
a real and vital business service to 
contractors. If you did not, it would be 
a relatively easy matter after a contractor 
has attained a 


certain size and stature 
to set up an internal department to 
handle his bonding and insurance busi- 


ness. The fact that this is not done more 
often is testimony to the kind of job 
you do. You must keep this challenge 


ever before you. 

The surety company, of 
analyze your prospective 
detail. The financial 
ing profit and 
equipment depreciation, 
and the entire gamut of 
including experience 
in this analysis. The analyses of small 
companies versus large companies— 
growing firms versus static organizations 
—are also important. 


Remember You Are Bonding PEOPLE 


While accurate and timely statements 
are a must in this analysis, it is far 
more important, that you remember that 
you are bonding people as well as state- 
ments. This is another area where you 
can be of indispensable value both to 
your clients and to the company you 
represent. This calls for an even closer 
examination of the contractor and_ his 
more intangible traits. What of the con- 
tractor’s character, integrity, honesty, 
enthusiasm, aggressiveness? What of his 
management team and the entire calibre 
of the personnel making up his organ- 
ization? These are some of the questions 
I would concern myself with if I were 
in your position. 


course, must 
customers in 
statements show- 
current ratios, 
work on hand, 
tangible items 
records are vital 


loss, 


To a great extent, I am appalled at 
the great laxity in modern management 
methods and improved techniques in the 
construction industry as a whole. Al- 
thoueh there are obvious and inherent 
problems in this regard in contracting 
versus manufacturing, I am at a loss 
to explain our indus try’s reticence to 
explore more aggressiv ely newer methods 
and techniques. 

Our company, of course, is a relatively 
young organization, not bound by tra- 
dition. It has been our policy to explore 
and experiment with new methods, par- 
ticularly in the area of management 
methods and training. In sending our 
key and future management personnel to 
attend management seminars put on by 
such organizations as the American Man- 
agement Association, the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, and longer 
courses at universities and colleges, we 
find virtually no other contracting firms 
represented. 

Although our differ 


problems sub- 


Must be Turned Toward Long-term, as 


for ICBM Delays; 





A Tribute to John Overton 


After Mr. Blount’s address in San 
Francisco, The Eastern Underwriter 
asked him to comment on his friend 





JOHN OVERTON 


and agent, 
Blount : 

“John Overton is one of the nation’s 
finest surety bond producers. In my 
long and close association with him 
I have become convinced that his sole 
interest is in his clients. He fights 
their battles and sometimes fights 
them for their own best interest. If 
along the way John also does well, 
that is just secondary to him. 

“T know that it really hurts him to 
have to decline to write a bond. At 
the same time he knows this is often 
necessary both for the companies he 
represents and for his clients. I also 
know he is scrupulously careful to see 
that he does not mix one client’s 
business with another. These are all 
ee that go to make up one fine 
surety bond producer, and I am glad 
to be able to count John Overton as 
my warm friend.” 


John W. Overton. Said Mr. 











Mr. Overton is president of Turner In- 
surance and Bonding Co., Inc., Montgomery, 
Ala. and one of the largest surety bond 
agents in the country. 








stantially from other industries, we can 
learn much from these pursuits of 
modern management techniques. Produc- 
tion unit costs are much more difficult 
to control in construction than in man- 
ufacturing, but we can certainly do 
more than has already been accomplished 
in these areas. While construction has 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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Country-wide Underwriting Results 
n 1960 of Companies Licensed 


In New York State 








STOCK COMPANIES 








The stock companies did not fare quite 


as well in their 1960 country-wide results 
as they did in 1959, Based on line-by- 
line summary totals shown in the New 


York Insurance Department’s annual 
booklet, “1960 Loss and Expense Ratios,” 
the earned premiums for all lines topped 
$8 billion for the 125 fire-casualty-surety 
companies licensed in New York and 
doing a country-wide business. This rep- 
resents a production increase of at least 
$580,000,000. 


The loss ratio total on 1960 business 
for all lines combined is estimated at 
55.6%, about one point higher than in 
1959 

Despite Hurricane Donna the fire in- 
surance results still show a year-end 


profit —.57e—small to be sure but a 
heartening “black” figure. Underwriting 
loss on extended ae. commercial 
multiple peril and homeowners business 
was disappointi ng but reflects the “grow- 
ing pains” in these lines. 

For the first time in some years surety 
produced a red figure—4+0%—definitely 
a reflection of, contracting industry 


troubles. 

The overall underwriting profit made 
by stock carriers is estimated at 0.7% 
or $55,775,890, slightly below that of 1959 


better than in 1958. 
Auto eae B.I. _— 


but much 


Automobile liability B.I., a “headache” 
line for the past pone: years, produced 
impr oved results last year. An under- 
writing loss of 2.7% on earned premium 


olume of $1,503,096,059 was shown, com- 
soied with 6.2% loss in 1959 on $1,372,- 
444.242 E.P. The 19600 ratio was 
59.9% as against 63.0% and expense ratio 

drop Pec d to 42.8% from 43.2%. 
r auto P.D. the 1960 underwrit- 


For the 
ing pre ofit stood at $618,699, - 


loss 


2 7% on 


908 E.P. compared with 1.5% profit in 
1959 on $584,592,311 E.P. Respective loss 
ratios were 44.8% and 54.9% while ex- 
pense ratio dropped to 42.5% against 
43.6% in 1959. 

Auto collision business, 
maker, produced an underwriting profit 
af 78% on E.P. volume of $527,591,907, 
a further improvement over 1959 when 
the score was 7.4% profit on $522,869,- 
940 E.P. Loss ratio of 50.5% compared 
with 49.8% in 1959 and expense ratio at 
41.7% was a point lower. 

Auto fire, theft and comprehensive also 
made money, a profit of 64% _ being 
shown on earned premiums of $312,796,- 
898. This was slightly below the 7.1% 
profit in 1959 on E.P. volume of $291,- 
173,750 but still satisfactory. Loss ratios 
on this line were respectively 52.0% and 
495%. The 1960 loss ratio was 41.6% 
souapnred with 43.4%. 


also a money- 


Workmen’s Compensation Broke Even 


On an earned premium volume of 
$724,092,316 workmen’s compensation 
made neither a profit nor loss last year: 
it broke even. In 1959 a loss of .5% was 
sustained on E.P. writings of $650,828,- 
914. Loss ratios were respectively 64.9% 
and 65.7%. Expense ratio was 35.1% as 
against 34.8%. 

Liability other than auto went ahead 
almost $50,000,000 for an E.P. total of 
$494,493,643 on which the profit was 
compared to 2.0% in 1959. Loss 
ratio dropped from 43.2% to 41.1%. Ex- 


pense ratio went up about half a point 
to 55.2%. 


3.7% 


Property damage other than auto 
doubled its underwriting gain, showing 
8.0% on $122,468,525 E.P. compared with 
48% on $106,293,041 in 1959. Comparative 
loss ratios were 38.6% and 41.9%. 

Surety bond people will not be sur- 


prised at the 4.0% underwriting loss in 
this line last year on an E.P. volume of 
$143,979,105. This compares with 15.3% 
profit in 1959 on $140,328,829 of earned 
premiums. Loss ratio went up nearly 20 
points to 42.2%. Expense ratio of 61.8% 
compares favorably with that of 1959— 
AO8%. 


The fidelity line m<z ade less profit than 
in 1959, producing 2.3% profit on $78,- 
556,063 E.P. This compares with 8.3% 
profit in 1959 on $73,561,526 E.P. Re- 
spective loss ratios were 44.0% and 
37.1% Expense ratio dropped a point 
to 53.7%. 


Further deterioration was suffered in 
the glass line. An underwriting loss of 


4.5% was sustained on $31,517,554 E.P. 
The 1959 loss was 2.5% on $30,612,552 
E.P. and expense ratio of 56.0% was 
1% points higher than in 1959, 
Burglary and theft experience 
worsened, the underwriting loss being 
49% on E.P. of $87,236,173. This com- 
pares with .2% loss in 1959 on $87,805,- 
301 E.P. Comparative loss ratios were 
49.1% and 44.6% while expense ratio 


held steady with 1959 at 55.8%. 

While still “in the black” the boiler 
and machinery line made only 2.3% profit 
last year compared with 3.2% in 1959. 
Earned premium volume for 1960 of 
$51,895,451 was $737,7. 772 more than in 
1959. Loss ratio of 29.6% compared fav- 
orably with 29.9% in 1959 but expense 


ratio was nearly two points higher at 
68.1% 


Profit Made in All A. & H. Lines 


The accident and health lines con- 
tinued their good a by all of 
ome showing a profit. Group A. & H.,, 

he largest, produced 1.6% gain on $537,- 

277712 EP. compared with 2.0% gain 
on $476,712,836 E.P. in 1959, Loss ratios 


were respectively 83.2% and 82.3%. Ex- 
pense ratio at 15.2% was fractionally 
lower. 


The profit on individual accident busi- 
ness dropped from 5.8% in 1959 to 19% 
last year. Earned premium volume also 
fell off—$63,408,657 compared with $6l,- 
029,856. Respective loss ratios were 42.2% 
and 39.8% while expense ratio at 55.9% 
compared with 54.4% in 1959. 

Accident and health combined pro- 
duced 64% profit on $67,065,660 E.P. 
compared with 7.4% profit on $46,442,- 
157 E.P. in 1959, Loss ratio went up 
about seven points to 53.6% but expense 
ratio at 40.0% was six points lower than 
in 1959, 

Hospital and medical business showed 
3.3% profit on $61,452,406 E.P. compared 
with 3.8% profit in 1959 on $62,093,258 
E.P. Comparative loss ratios were 51.3% 
and 50.3%. Expense ratio at 45.4% was 
fractionally lower. 

In contrast to the 1959 underwriting 
profit both the homeowners and com- 
mercial multiple peril lines sustained 
losses last year. For homeowners on 
$389,641,231 E.P. the loss was 2.5% com- 
pared with 4.1% profit on $264,885,314 
E.P. in 1959. Loss ratio went up six 
points to 51.9%. Expense ratio of 50.6% 
was only fractionally higher than in 1959. 

Commercial multiple peril produced 
5.7% loss on $33,684,029 E.P. compared 
with 5.5% loss on $27,165,053 E.P. in 
1959. Loss ratio, encouragingly, was four 
points lower at 58.6%. But expense ratio 
was four points higher at 47.1%. 

Extended coverage, a money-maker in 
1959, dropped into the red last year for 
5.3% underwriting loss on $450,006,399 
E.P. Its 1959 gain was 4.4% on $457,423,- 
895 E.P. Loss ratio at 528% was 10 
points higher but expense ratio at 52.5% 
was off about a point. 





Company 


Aetna Insurance Group 
Aetna Life Affiliated Cos. 
Agricultural 
Allstate Companies 
American Casualty Group 
American Credit Indemnity 
American Druggists 
American Fidelity Group 
America Fore Loyalty Group 
American Home Group 
American Insurance Group 
American liberty 
American Motorists 
American Policyholders 
American Surety Group 
Appleton & Cox ........ 
Atlantic National 
Atlas Group 
Balboa Insurance 


Birmingham Fire & Casualty ............... 


Boston Insurance Group 


Buffalo Insurance Co. 
Camden Fire 


(Continued on 


Earned Losses Loss 

Premiums Incurred Ratio 

.... $158,468,049 $85,136,940 53.7% 
cee 366,538,206 201,212,188 54.9 
ee 26,046,308 14,736,147 56.6 
wee. 478,277,554 255,815,330 53.5 
Sis 63,351,567 36,053,777 57.9 
eS 6,262,253 2,229,645 35.6 
ace 729,383 348,997 44.8 
nek 23,233,213 14,100,451 60.7 
.... 531,696,682 302,095,617 56.8 
ae 28,992,084 16,531,034 57.0 
.... 182,997,320 96,603,458 52.8 
eee 1,441,472 780,802 54.2 
A 53,974,664 27,258,348 50.5 
5 Seino 4,653,841 2,664,178 57.2 
re 53,240,045 28,350,334 53.2 
need 8,143,568 5,039,366 61.9 
sake 6,982,368 4,131,660 59.2 
ats 10,976,274 6,301,835 57.4 
a... 3,880,735 1,776,566 45.8 
3,098,915 1,576,182 50.9 
re 61,834,640 33,517,013 54.2 
nn 7,941,563 4,334,813 54.6 
one 1,910,812 1,017,671 53.3 
ee 22,656,160 12,266,932 54.1 
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Fifteen Leading Stock Co. Groups 
In 1960 Country-wide Experience 


Company 


The Travelers Group 
America Fore Loyalty Group 
Hartford Group 
Allstate Companies 
North America Group 
Aetna Affiliated Companies 
Continental-National Group 
United States F. & G. 
Fireman’s Fund Group 
Home Insurance Group 
Royal-Globe Insurance 
American Insurance Group 
Employers’ Group 
St. Paul Group 
Aetna Insurance Group 


Earned Losses Loss 

Premiums Incurred Ratio 

...» $856,041,626 $580,097,785 67.8% 
eee 531,696,682 302,095,617 57.8 
.... 498,851,555 269,123,796 53.9 
ee 478,277,554 255,815,330 53.5 
okie 367,803,535 190,643,984 51.8 
..+» 366,538,206 201,212,188 54.9 
..-» 317,002,925 198,342,404 62.6 
..+. 280,765,805 150,169,002 53.5 
.-+. 256,990,968 140,150,177 54.5 
...» 252,719,348 136,353,048 54.0 
..++ 242,863,010 131,928,682 54.3 
.... 182,997,320 96,603,458 52.8 
..+» 170,969,621 95,948,142 56.1 
.-.. 168,200,533 89,976,254 53.5 
-.++ 158,568,049 85,136,940 53.7 
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Jaffe on Purposely Looking Backward 


(Continued from Page 3) 


trends in expensive styling loaded with 
“singerbread” ‘versus a saner, more 
economical style pattern. My crystal 
ball is very cloudy. How’s yours? 


Market Conditions 


Before we look out of our observation 
car at the casualty picture on the other 
side of the track, let’s briefly review the 
marked conditions of the classes we've 
observed. 

The year 1949 marked the end of the 
extreme inflationary period brought on 
by the war; and the difficulties of find- 
ing fire capacity in the immediate post- 
war years was fully eased by 1949. 

During this decade, fire and allied lines 
of insurance was supposed to be the 
anchor. There were no real market 
problems for fire insurance during this 
time. Quite the contrary, brokers with- 
out a substantial volume of fire business 
relative to other lines generally found 
themselves with market problems for 
some other lines on their hands. It has 
only been during the last year or so 
that “fire is being made to stand on its 
own two feet.” Just a little more worsen- 
ing of the loss picture, without proper 
rate correction, and we could see a first- 
class tight fire market comparable to 
what we've seen in other supposedly 
more volatile lines. 

The peculiar thing about these alter- 
nate “tight” and “loose” market periods 
is that they always start too late and 
don’t adjust themselves until much later 
than they should. It’s not uncommon 
to find a tight market still continuing 
during a time of substantial improve- 
ment and to find a loose market when 


loss ratios have already started on a 
steep rise. 

When J. Pierpont Morgan, Sr. was 
once asked what the stock market will 


do, he replied: “It wil] fluctuate.” So 
will the underwriting market for fire in- 
surance and other lines. 

Ocean marine doesn’t seem to suffer 
appreciably from tightness of market 
for the simple reason that rates are the 
product of individual on-the-spot judg- 
ment rather than bureau filings subject 
to approval by political appointees. (This 
is not to say that the latter system has 


no place; it’s just that judgment rating 
for certain kinds of insurance works 
better.) 


So-called “commercial” inland marine, 
with almost the same amount of judg- 
ment-rating as ocean marine, also seems 
to hold itself on a relatively even keel 
as far as loss ratios and marketing prob- 
lems. 


Personal Inland Marine Lines 


The personal inland lines have been 
quite another problem. Underwriting has 
been generally tight and growing tighter 
during this entire decade. with the larger 
lines frequently causing the greater prob- 
lems. Only very recently have there 
been partial corrections in both the rate 
level and in the rate inequities that 
had favored the larger lines and the 
suburban areas. While there may be 
a considerable time lag before the mar- 
ket recognizes this favorable adjustment, 
placement problems for this class should 
improve. (How could they get worse?) 

Underwriting of auto physical damage 
lines have ranged from awful to tolerable 
in the city and from tolerable to excellent 


elsewhere. There’s no doubt but that 
the introduction of the $50 deductible 
on comprehensive coverage has done 


much to relieve the stress. Collision for 
class 2 business remains a problem and 
could get even worse, as the tremendous 


post-war baby crop starts to drive. Just 
as the $100 collision deductible, virtually 
unused in 1949, is commonplace today, 
so possibly the public will have to be- 
come educated to still higher deductibles 
to enable the underwriters to live with 
many of the risks seeking a market. 


Auto Liability Trends 


Now to the casualty business. 


First and foremost, of course, is auto 
liability—and we'll treat B.I. and P.D. 
as one unit. If premium volume were 
to merely keep pace with the increase 
in cars on the road, then the volume 
percentage increase would have paral- 
leled that of the auto physical damage 
line which doubled. In round numbers, 
premium volume for auto liability tripled 
during the decade, while losses quad- 
rupled. The reasons are many and well- 
known, requiring no repetition here. 

No one yet knows the answer to the 
$64 million question in this line. But it 
might do well to state some of the pos- 
sible developments that could affect the 
future course of this most important 
single class of business as follows: 


1, Will the public ever look to safety 
features rather than styling and horse- 
power, and so compel the auto manu- 
facturers to change our chariots from 
hell on wheels to Heaven on wheels? 

2. Will the vast Federal road-building 
program cause more or fewer accidents, 
and will they be more severe because of 
the greater speed factor? 

3. Will the continued carnage on the 
highways affect the driving habits of 
enough people to have any effect on the 
accident toll ? 


4, What will the greatly increased 
numbers of both youthful and aged driv- 
ers s have on the accident rate? 

Will juries finally wake up to the 
fact that the giveaway program costs 
everyone money? 

6. Would a ceiling on attorney’s con- 





Country-wide Experience—Stock Cos. 


(Continued fr 


Company 


Century Insurance Group 
Ce a I NIN oo on sg Se oes Sebo ae bs 
Citizens Casualty of N. Y. 
et rer rere rere 
Continental-National Group 
Corroon & Reynolds Group 
Consolidated American 
Crum & Forster Group 
Dubuque Fire & Marine 
TIMI oo crore. eta arr laine <0 phesms ajnaetsrease's 
eee OEE POPE EET 
Excelsior of New York 
a re eee een eee 
Ren: Oe NNN soc da 9 i's 4.9 5)0°s ¥ 48's ciaininia’s 
Fireman’s Fund Group ................... 
General Accident Group 
Ae a ION 5s 5 hoo 50 ha woee as 
General Fire and Casualty 
ee SER ee err ter ere rere 
Government Employees ................. 
Grange League Federation 
Great American Group 
Guarantee Co. of N. A. 
Hanover Group 
PIII? oc, iis s alee esede Seales 
Martford Livestock 2.0.5 occ. ciceees 
Hartford Steam Boiler .................. 
Hawkeye Security Group 
Home Insurance Group 
ee ge ea 
Kansas City Fire & Marine 
London Assurance Group ................ 
London & Lancashire Group 
Manhattan Casualty 
ee SE ee ree 
Massachusetts Bonding 
Merchants Fire Group 
Millers National Group 
DOM IIR 55.55.5555 ‘ca 'siel Qa's v's alee’ 
National Union Group 
New Amsterdam Group .................. 
(Includes United States Casualty results.) 
New Hampshire Fire Group ............. 
New Jersey Manufacturers Casualty 
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Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Earned Losses Loss 
sa 5,583,874 3,339,566 59.8 
eS 90,861,209 45,529,079 50.1 
see 4,935,711 2,582,045 52.3 
sate 81,830,700 43,317,954 52.9 
... 317,002,925 198,342,404 62.6 
ard 35,608 084 18,749,001 52.7 
aks 5,010,746 2,822,813 56.3 
wee 132,389,272 69,011,952 52.1 
wae 4,701,655 2,344,132 49.9 
cm 3,388,359 1,936,190 57.1 
... 170,969,621 95,948,142 56.1 
om 1,756,998 758,143 43.1 
cat 1,453,963 796,212 54.8 
me 19,259,375 5,096,318 26.5 
... 256,990,968  140/150,177 54.5 
... 119,999,680 66,672,003 55.6 
oo 108,974,052 46,882,703 43.0 
in 8,303,159 4,179,194 50.3 
jon 89,060,346 48,067,573 54.0 
ym 60,798,404 40,500,174 66.6 
ne 1,371,190 775,171 56.5 
... 146,347,910 77,654,164 53.1 
ee 369,281 139,425 37.8 
a 42,097 520 23,394,499 55.6 
.»» 498,851,555 269,123,796 53.9 
FAS 1,136,132 472,238 41.6 
ca 22,174,845 7,053,898 31.8 
as 15,244,575 8,005,592 52.5 
... 252,719,348 136,353,048 54.0 
a 1,106,746 563,373 50.9 
- 6,044,338 3,368,286 55.7 
al 26,776,391 15,752,241 58.8 
ao 33,541,371 17,152,101 51.1 
~. 13,687,186 7,505,903 54.8 
... 133,620,826 70,987 871 53.1 
usd 39,519,252 20,948,217 53.0 
seid 27,429,673 14,190,977 51.7 
sald 8,485,218 4,361,706 51.4 
i: 28,932,043 17,692,150 61.2 
eh 51,113,757 25,879,486 50.6 
coe 82,040,771 49,397,694 60.2 
i 46,828,811 26,877,354 57.4 
ao 25,243,510 17,774,901 70.4 


tingent fees have any effect if it should 
become general ? 

7. Will we see a compensation-type 
plan for indemnifying injured parties? 

8. Will medical services continue to 
Be as they have been doing? 

9. Will our law enforcement agencies 
be able to make a dent in cleaning out 
the crooked lawyers, doctors, auto re- 
pair men, and insurance investigators ? 

These are the problems from the wide 
public point of view. We don’t have the 
space to get into the area of direct- 
writer competition, special cut-rate pol- 
icies, expense of doing business, and sim- 
ilar intra-industry problems. This would 
only be repetitive of much that you’ve 
already heard, read and discussed. 


Liability Other Than Auto 


Another major casualty line is liability 
other than auto, again combining both 
B.I. and P.D. This has been an area of 
tremendous growth. Premium volume al- 
most tripled, and experience actually im- 
proved sligthly. In addition there is an 
unknown — but probably significant — 
amount of this business exported to non- 
admitted markets, no doubt some of it 
illegally. Ten years ago this was a neg- 
ligible factor. 

A share of the rapid growth of liabil- 
ity business has been due to the con- 
struction boom in high-rise apartment 
houses and office skyscrapers. An in- 
creased rate of household formations 
and larger numbers of older people will 
certainly sustain the former, barring a 
severe depression. Whether the fan- 
tastic rate of construction of office build- 
ings in Manhattan can and will continue 
is something I won’t venture to guess. 

The liability premiums generated by 
OLT and by M&C will grow in relation 
to our economic growth, presumably 
modified upward by some of the loss- 
producing factors mentioned in connec- 


(Continued on Page 46) 





Company 


New Jersey Mfrs. Indemnity 
New Zealand Group 
North American Group 
North British & Mercantile Group 
Northern of New York Group 
Northwestern National 
Norwich-Scottish Group 
Ohio Farmers 
Old Republic 
Pacific Indemnity 
Pacific of N. Y. Group 
Pacific National Fire 
Pearl-Monarch Group 
Peerless Insurance Co, 
Penna. Mfrs. Assn. Casualty 
Phoenix of Hartford Group 
Phoenix of London Group 
Puerto Rican & American 
Providence Washington 
Reliable Insurance Co. 
Reliance Insurance Co. 
Republic of Texas 
Royal Exchange Group 
Royal-Globe Insurance Cos. 
Safeco of America 
St. Paul Group 
Seaboard Surety 
Security-Connecticut Group 
Selected Risks Insurance Co. 
Service Casualty 
Shamrock Casualty 
South Carolina 
Springfield Fire & Marine Group 
Standard of Detroit Group 
Standard Fire of N. J. 
Statewide Insurance of N. Y. 


Sun Insurance Group 
Switzerland General 
The Travelers Group 
Truck Insurance Exchange 
Union Society of Canton 
United Pacific 
United Services Auto 
United States F. & G. 


Universal Insurance Co. 
Wabash Fire & Casualty 


Yorkshire Group 
Zurich-American Group 


Stuyvesant Insurance Co. .... : ite dae 
U. S. Liability Insurance Co. ........... 
Vanguard Insurance Co. Se Gaeae 


Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Earned Losses Loss 
oe 13,780,480 6,801,532 49.4 
waa 4,416,779 2,292,979 51.9 
.... 367,803,535 190,643,984 51.8 
ae 53,759,993 26,910,765 50.1 
ee 37,515,434 25,296,510 53.2 
are 20,165,703 9,462,459 46.9 
ee, 18,015,118 10,038,137 55.7 
noes 29,927,853 13,154,566 44.0 
eee 6,616,789 4,092,241 61.8 
sien 39,269,623 19,594,723 49.9 
wae 32,948,004 18,654,332 56.6 
Seas 24,811,671 12,818,907 51.7 
eos 19,644,171 10,681,296 54.4 
aha 15,930,614 8,038,524 50.5 
ere 23,022,601 13,286,644 57.7 
bax 92,379,991 50,612,481 54.8 
ee 51,380,203 28,122,678 54.7 
er 1,112,827 601,624 54.1 
er 24,656,223 14,389,230 58.4 
fee 2,271,136 1,161,559 51.1 
Bares 49,422,270 24,099,002 48.8 
heed 17,435,272 6,688,059 38.4 
oe 11,040,072 6,181,617 56.0 
wee. 242,863,010 =: 131,928,682 54.3 
ex 39,717,884 19,722,617 49.7 
...» 168,200,533 89,976,254 53.5 
Ad 9,630,042 3,938,053 40.9 
ae 25,164,841 11,623,285 46,2 
Pea 12,630,759 6,476,273 51.3 
Rea 38,898,229 21,214,596 54.5 
ee 1,445,206 927,073 64.1 
te 5,778,900 3,254,352 56.3 
oP 63,043 986 33,403,110 53.0 
ee 73,084,705 38,113,302 52.1 
e453 2,855,686 1,455,964 51.0 
ree 1,647,748 804,566 48.8 
ae 19,421,871 10,032,847 51.7 
Ponca 22,068,549 12,313,369 55.8 
oa 8,629,733 5,095,727 59.0 
.... 856,041,626 580,097,785 67.8 
race 42 465,654 31,325,646 73.8 
be 2,478,331 1,426,709 57.6 
Siun 24,208,487 12,115,691 50.0 
eae 49,106,296 22,789,809 46.4 
.... 280,765,805 150,169,002 53.5 
Tom, 1,850,670 840,683 45.4 
Sens 3,806,158 2,184,336 57.4 
Le 4,401,908 2,076,810 47.2 
Pear 3,621,167 1,562,291 43.1 
bed 42,741 633 26,495,529 62.0 
ABET. 92,973,574 52,936,619 56.9 
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What Can Insurance Company Management 


Do to Meet the Marketing Challenge 


After having been left somewhat in 
the background for many years, the 
subject of marketing has suddenly be- 
come the most talked about topic in in- 
surance management circles 

In the 1940s and 1950s certain funda- 
mental changes occurred in fire and cas- 
ualty distribution channels which, in 
turn, paved the way for the rapid growth 
in the personal lines field by certain ag- 
gressive companies. The decade was also 
one marked by a rash of company re- 
organizations, often involving mergers of 
competing organizations. Companies 
scrambled to meet the new and changing 
conditions by adopting various innova- 
tions such as revision of time-honored 
rating methods, changes in acquisition 
and other processing costs, and under- 
taking various other moves. Some com- 
panies adopted these with success; 
others only halfheartedly through lip 
service more than action 

What are the 1960s going to bring? 
A regression to the “good old times” 
ran intensification of the revolutionary 

hanges? Any realistic observer will rec- 
ognize the latter will prevail. We 
can expect major organizational changes 
including further mergers, outright ac- 
lignment of itorial con- 
centration, greater emphasis on profes- 
sional insurance service, innovation and 
expansion of new distribution channels, 
broadening of coverages offered. Also 
we see coming intensified price competi- 
i i he consequent minimization 
ferences between stock and 
mutual and agency and direct writing 
-ompanies, and the increased threat of 
government neg a= spe Inherent to all 
of thesefact is the need for control- 
ling the “ot sberaiien expenses, from 
acquisition costs through the processing 

f transactions 


Fight for Survival to be Intensified 











quisitions, re 














The fight for survival will unquestion- 
ably be intensified in the coming decade 
Unfortunately, there are still company 
and agency executives who like to lull 
themselves into et pated by looking at 
1e last six months’ results and showing 


with pride that they are better than 
| 





those of six months ago. There are also 
t always find one or two 

results and are 
that they are not 


hose who can 
companies wit! 
satisfied with 





on the bottom of the list. 
In many ways there is similarity with 
conditions of ten years ago. The signs 


of the coming times were then apparent 
to the objective analyst of the problems 
of insurance companies. More than ten 
years ago, I forewarned company man- 
agement of the coming insurance market- 
ing revolution and pointed to the need 
for t revision of company organization and 
ope ating practices At that time. I be- 
gan to + cate the import ance of broad- 
ening the conventional insurance sales 
function to a new “total marketing con- 
cept.” I further recommended the ap- 
plication of scientific principles in vari- 
ous —— of the marketing program 
determination of market po- 
tentials, yooh and practices, and the 
7 inning of new products to meet the 

honne needs of the insurance buying 
—t lic. Most of these predictions have 
been borne out in the ensuing years and 


such as 


By Frank Lanc 


President, Frank Lang and Associates, Inc., New York and Chicago 


the recommendations are still sound to- the greater will be the effectiveness of 
day. their efforts. 

It is vitally important at this time that 
companies take a good introspective look 
at themselves and prepare for this chal- 
lenge ahead. To evaluate most effectively 
an individual company’s current organ- 
ization and operations, and guide them 
in their future planning, it is essential ing function, but under the much broader 
that the analysis be completely objec- and increasingly accepted overall market- 
tive and aloof from intra-company pol- ing concept also encompasses market 
itics or other personal viewpoints. Fur- planning and development, advertising 


Overall Marketing Concept 


What do I mean by “total marketing 
function” and what tools do we have to 
achieve successful results? Insurance dis- 
tribution is no longer limited to the sell- 








Facts About the Author 


Dr. Frank Lang has been a pioneer in applying scientific techniques to insurance 
company marketing and management problems. A graduate of Tulane University, 
he obtained his Master’s degree at Ohio State University, Columbus, and his Ph.D. 
at Columbia University, New York. Before forming Frank Lang and Associates, 
Inc. he was for ten years in charge of research activities in the Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Companies and directed its workshops on cost reduction and control. 

Dr. Lang is author of a text book, “Workmen’s Compensation Insurance— 
Monopoly or Free Competition,” and of many articles on sales, cost, control and 
other phases of insurance management. His firm has been retained by an increasing 
number of insurance companies, national and region: il in scope, in the fire, casualty 
and life fields. It has also acted as consultant to insurance agencies, investment 
trusts and other financial institutions interested in insurance. Particular attention 
has been paid to various means of improving insurance company marketing pro- 
grams, streamlining internal organization and administration, reducing operating 
expenses and development of proper management controls. 

Recently the firm has been instrumental in planning and effecting mergers and 
consolidations in guiding its clients in establishing integrated organization. 








thermore, to be effective, it must be con- and promotion, application of underwrit- 
ducted by individuals thoroughly famil- ing standards, building, training, and 
iar with the specialized problems of in- supervision of field staff and sales force, 
surance operati ms—their problems and and control of acquisition and other dis- 
future out look. The greater the variety tribution costs. Some more liberal ex- 
of experience such individuals possess, 
the more companies they have examined, 


ponents of this broad concept of total 
marketing even include the integration 
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FRANK LANG 


of related services such as claims, en- 
gineering and data processing. 

Here are some of the elements in a 
company’s marketing program which are 
essential to the successful adapt: ation to 
conditions we are currently experienc- 
ing and can anticipate in the next dec- 
ade: (1) Organizational structure of the 
insurance functions, particularly within 
the marketing departments ; (2) market 
planning and research; (3) qualified and 
well-trained manpower; (4) adequate 
management control of expense factors, 
including timely and meaningful reports 
to incite prompt management action in 
problem areas. 


Organization of the Insurance Fumctions 


Too many fire and casualty companies 
have set up marketing organizations 
around individuals with the company’s 
management group, rather than on a 
planned functional basis. There has been 
a tendency for each functional depart- 
ment to be concerned solely with its 
own activities, with little regard to the 
activities of other units. All depart- 
ments must coordinate their efforts to- 
ward the common goal. The adoption 
of a proper organizational plan may at 
times necessitate such drastic measures 
as early retirement or transfer of cur- 
rent key management incumbents. 

In an operational survey of a medium- 
sized multiple line company, we found 
existing weakness were traceable to a 
substantial extent to these causes: (1) 
The division of authority at top level 
in the sales department; (2) schism in 
underwriting philosophy between sales 
and underwriting ; (3) lack of responsi- 
bility for overall direction of market 
planning and production standards and 
practices. 

The agency force was supervised by 
three different executives with varying 
interpretations of company policy. Cas- 
ualty and fire underwriting departments 
were separated physically as well as 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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Succeeding Lundgren and Mause in perhaps it is merely an oversight—one 
( iro th of Beaut S l n i ¢ With 1940, Hairdressers Agency, Ine. has done that should be remedied. The huge po- 
W y a ons arries 1 much to bring about reforms in the tential involved is greater than most 
beauty industry. The Employers’ Group producers realize, not only from a specific 

and Hairdressers Agency, Inc. work to- beauty coverage line, but from an ac- 

t arge emand for nsurance gether toward perfecting safety measures count selling standpoint as well. 

str « ey wl oe aif tis — Let’s take a look at the potential: 
: : owredge and understanding Every town in the country has at least 

° one ° f the beauty business in general, h ar, hops Peer 
or 31 Years Hairdressers Agency, Ltd., Has Spe ‘ eg lave two beauty shops that should carry 
g y> ”? P cialized mM succeeded in getting government legis- 5 ; 


° . : bs Beauty Shop Malpractice, Premises and 
Insuring Them as Representatives of Employers’ Group lation and regulation in the beauty in- eri le “Pere vice Tle mises an 


dustry. 

One of the largest and most dis- Employers’ grew—so much so, that at the Many insurance agents are un: aware of aoe rena See ane 
cussed business in the United States ey nl ome this cz gory team is “a of the vast potential that exists in the beau- 3eauty Shop owners are like other 
: js 1e leading writers of this unique line of ty business. Perh; i ine business people in that to establis] 

7 > be. ) ) , p S ips it is the masculine peo a establish a 
is that of the beauty parlors, and. one insurance in the entire launers, I ¢ 


of the factors in it is Hairdressers attitude toward “a woman's world,” or (Continued on Page 13) 
Agency, Inc. Hairdressers Agency is 
general agents and underwriting man- 
agers for the Employers Group of 
Insurance Companies and has been 
for 31 years. It is an unique group 


of people who specialize in beauty 

from a wwackeol as wel! as artistic 30 ° a 

stand point. In an article published by ears O ESPONSL e CrULCe ..- 
The Employers’ Pioneer, a publica- 

tion of The Employers’ Group of In- 


surance Companies, the following are 


some interesting facts given. The NEW YORK C21 Y. INSUR- Member Established 
Naiedivesees Agenes ‘has the know- ANCE AGENTS ASSOCIATION THe ALPHA AGENCY........... 1934. 








how in handling this type business that : Agax AcEncy, INC....... 1955 
is so highly specialized. this year marks the 3 eae i ere re ees On eae a wae 
pattie ri Be de ail : Y ; e 30th ne of ARTHUR ARNoW, INC........... 1934 
ne Len its incorporation as an organ for the Boro Hatt Acency, Nc. — J045 
Malpractice Liability Insurance pro- 5 an i 
tects a beauty shop owner against claims advancement and improvement of the : ae" ARD S. Brown & Co., INc... 1907 
as the result of service rendered in the : . b ) Coins, ae 1952 
shop such as friction burns as the American Agency System In the public 


CorcoraAN AGENCY, INC........ 1952 


result of cold-waves; allergies from hair interest. Its membershi ‘ . .: 

sccllihdie: mis Cokin Sal cticnd. tare sale p comprises the Danzic, Riepers & WoLPER..... 1931 
cures; irritation from stain remover; in- outstanding insurance agencies in the THE Davis Acency, INc........ 1933 
juries from hair coloring or cold wave . } ie ad aOR 

lotions in the eyes, ears or on the skin. Metropolitan area whose devotion to J. G. DexteR AGENCY......... 194] 


Premises Liability Insurance covers 


o EIFERT, FreNcH & Co., INc..... 1933 
claims for slipping, tripping or falling the fundamentals of knowledgeability, 


Lesuic D. Forman & Co.. INc... 1906 


in or about the beauty shop. ‘ . . F : : h vee 
Products Liability Tnsurance covers integrity and ethical conduct in their Cuas. D. Fraser & Co., INc..... 1916 
en panes of oe — chosen field have earned them the con CLARENCE H. Fuss 
ager eionasgledlipecHge ee ong tackeggeboy ; Associates, Inc. ....... 1931 
the beauty shop and which does not fidence and respect of both their prin- i ee te. St 
contain the shop’s own label. ; ; xR oR SLOANE AGENCY, INC. 5 
These described insurance coverages cipals, the Insurance Companies, and HanssLER & Co., INc........... 1935 
are the essence of the work carried on eee P : " » Ts ; pairs 
at Hairdressers Agency, Inc., along with the Insurance Brokers whose patronage Hatt & HENSHAW ............ 1889 
the claim and other services provided they enjoy JAFFE AGENCY, aes axkes 1909 
which the policy includes. Other import- : KEARNS AGENCY ............. 1957 
ant ‘fringe’ benefits include the services “ 
of two competent dermatologists, a chem- Lemma & O’Connor, INc....... 1925 
ist and an office full of claims people . Mee eae : a 
Mause and Lundgren. We feel justly proud of the many Miptown Acency, Inc......... 1925 
Way back in the dear dim days of . : 0’ x &O’ ise oy > 
the beginnings of the commercial beauty years of service which our members wie &0 me ee verses 1929 
shops—about the late Twenties, when ; : : . L. Perrin & Son, INnc...... 1892 
marcelles, permanent waving and other have iven to the insurance industr y ; 
unique hair styling started to really 8 y THE PAGE AcEncy, INc..... ove 1948 
swing, naturally the liability damage was 7 aia > i 
high. As a matter of fact, several com- WaLtace Rew & Co., INc.. 4 
panies, snowed under by the claims and ; ‘ ‘ FRANK J. Rocers AGENCY : 
total lack of proper knowledge, plus the We shall strive to continue to serve d J. R s Acency, Inc.. 1949 
added inconvenience of primitive ‘no ae: Bh ; d Brok b SAMMTM AGENCE ...cccccsceee 195] 
holds barred’ laws regarding the infant li Ompanies an our rokers , r . — "s 
beauty business, pulled out, thereby P y WILLIAM SouMeR & Co......... 1887 
leaving 9m growing potential virtually earnest cooperation and constant study BERGEN TALLMAN-O’BRIEN 
uninsurable 
Although about this time, two enter- of ways and means to kee abreast of re 1902 
prising young insurance men, George 5 p THEURE H ih eo Die ba ») 
Mause and partner Bill Lundgren, now h . : HEURER-HERNANDEz Corp. .... 1933 
Cc anging times. + " _ = 
deceased, a duo already involved in find- . TUTTLE, PENDLETON & 
ing good markets for the writing of this ; 5 - 
specialized insurance, were approached ROO, TRG) oss chee 1932 
by a national organization of _hair- Joun C. Wecuorn AceEncy. Inc 1933 
dressers. Tigates eee - 
Employers’ Relationship Grows Davin C. Wuitre Acency, Inc... 1956 
And from that historic event, evolved WHITE & Camer. INC.......s« 1925 
what eventually became Hairdressers 7 ‘ aN _ ®t 
Agency, Inc. Messrs Mause, Lundgren and WHITEHILL AGENCY, Inc....... 1923 
representatives of the beauty world put THe Wricut Acency, Inc 1924 
their heads together (no pun intended) : Srp ee _ 


and came up with a proposal which they 
presented to The Employers’ Group. 
The next thirty years saw many 
changes in the world of beauty and the 
world of insurance, to be sure. But the 
relationship of Hairdressers and The 
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Five Thompson Brothers Are All 
Active in N.Y. Insurance Circles 


Wm., Charles, Jr., John, Warren, Alan Followed in Father’s 
Footsteps in Deciding Careers; Two Other Sons Not Ins. Men; 
Senior Thompson, Retired, Was With Johnson & Higgins 


By Wa ttace L. CLapp 


he seven Thomp- 


S$ 1S a Story ab 

S ers of New York who are truly 
, class by themselves because five of 
em 1 imp 41 jobs in insurance 


executives in the 





























motion picture and airline industries 
espectively. Their father, Charles I 
70, n tired and living in 
I. and his gracious wife, are 
sud of their sons and for good 
sesides e companship they 
led t mother and father 
with added zest for life, in their retire- 
ment years, because of their 19 grand- 
hildren whom they see frequently. 

Of the sons, William L., the oldest, who 
is administrative assistant in the home 
office z 1 tment of Equitable 
Life ‘ty, has the most 
‘olorful care ttending evening 
classes e grad fr m St. John’s 
College w B.A. degree, tl an! obtained 

s Master's degree at New York Univer- 
sitv, and is now working Benin his Ph 
D. degree at Fordham University. In 
he evening hours he is an instructor in 
I ilos yp} ya Queens College Jamaica, 
L. I. And his hobbies (when he can find 
the time for them) are Scuba diving, 
deer hunting in Maine and fishing. He 
started going work at 16 years of age 
ind has beer at it ever since. He 

s two sons and a daughter 

The four other Thompsons in the in- 

business—Charles IL, John G., 
P. and Alan J are on the pro- 
sia¢ nd ey are ol course 
competitors! 

Charles I., Jr. with Hartford A. & I. 

Let’s examine the career first of 
Charles I. Ir., now assistant manager of 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity’s A ‘& S 
lepartment in New York in charge of 
ravel accident insurance. He joined that 
company in October, 1959, after about 
10 years in the New York office of 
Continental Casualty where he also 














specialized in travel accident insurance 
He is doing well 

A gradi of Allegheny lege, he 

was. a World War II Air Force flyer 

was led the Purple Heart, 
Distinguished Flying Cross and the New 
York State’s Conspicuous Service Cross 
He had 18 missions to his credit. His 

athe efore m was a World War I 
Avia n¢ e first 18 pilots com- 

ssioned in the U. S. Army Air Corps 

lid an outstanding job as a flight 

stru n Texas. This was kept a 
secret from Mrs. Thompson because she 
would ve rried about his safety 
All the e she thought he was in the 
Ir fan y! 

Charles, Jr. has as his hobbies model 

and golf. He has three sons 

Warren, Alan and John Surety Bond 

Men 

The next three br thers, John G., 
Warren P and A] in J ‘ all stz arted their 
insurance careers with the National 
Surety as e boys Vincent Cullen, 
the re 1 f that company, 

Id e ite ‘ the are a credit 
t e surety bond business.” 

John G. was with the National Surety 
for 15 years and when he was head of 
its eastern bond department his brother 
Warr was his assistant for three 
years. Today John is assistant secretary 
of Seaboard Surety in its eastern area 
bond department 

His hobbies are golf (shooting in the 
80s) and swimming. He has three sons 


daughters 


Warren P., now napereoeenten of the 
bond department in the New York office 
of Massachusetts Bonding, spent his first 
ten years with National Surety, then 
worked for Continental Casualty for five 
years as assistant manager in the eastern 
bond department, and joined Massachu- 


setts Bonding about nine months ago. He 
attended and completed classes at the 
School of Insurance, New York Insur- 


ance any 

Warren P., a basketball player in hig! 
enjoys swimming and golf a 
shooting in the mid-90s. His third son, 
Danie! Charles, arrived on May 25 at 
St. Peters ay oe in New Brunswick, 
Ae e and | 1e has one daughter. 

Alan, who served an apprentice at Na- 
tional Surety’s home office for four years, 
then joined the Home Insurance Co. and 


school, 


later the St. Paul Group where he is 
now a fidelity bond underwriter in the 
eastern department at New York. He 


is the musician of the Thompson family, 


having played the drums in a dance 
orchestra ever since high school days 
He now attends St. John’s College eve- 
ning classes and is working toward his 


3.B.A. degree. 


Mrs 


Married a year, he and 
Thompson have no children as yet. 


Robert I. and Richard G. 


other 


The 


two Thompson brothers 


Specializing in— 


Standing, left to right: 
Thompson, Jr., Mrs. Charles I. 





Robert I. Thompson, Richard G. Thompson, Charles I. 
Thompson, Sr., Alan J. Thompson, Mrs. Alan 


Thompson, Charles I. Thompson, Sr., William I. Thompson, John G. Thompson, 


Warren P. Thompson. 


Sitting, left to right—Mrs. Robert I. Thompson, Mrs. 


Richard G. Thompson, 


Mrs. Charles I. Thompson, Jr., Charles I., 3rd, Mrs. William I. Thompson, Mrs. John 
G. Thompson and Mrs. Warren P. Thompson. 


Robert I. and Richard G—have made 
careers for themselves away from the 
insurance business but they can’t help 


but absorb some of the atmosphere when 


all seven of them get together as 


do about once 


as the 


proud host. 

Robert I. is assistant treasurer of 
Motion Picture Association of Americ 
Inc., a post he has occupied for the past 
four years. His hobbies are 
riding and “fiddling around with 


cars. 





FIDELITY AND 
SURETY BONDS 


and— 


UNUSUAL 
COVERAGES 


SURETY COMPANY 


100 WILLIAM 


ATLANTA 





CHICAGO - 


STREET, NEW YORK 38 


DALLAS 


a, 


they 
a month with their father 


the 


horseback 





He has two daughters. 

Richard G. is part owner of Airline 
Opportunities Agency, Jamaica, L. I, 
which specializes in obtaining manpower 
for airline companies. His hobbies are 
golf and high fidelity record collecting. 
He has one child, a daughter. 


Devoted to Their Mother and Father 


The Thompson brothers do not always 
agree with one another on problems of 
the business or on family matters, but in 
one thing they are in complete 

their devotion to their 
father. 


Mrs. Charles I 


acct ord 
mother and 


Thompson, Sr., at 69 
years of age, is a beautiful woman in 
their eyes. Her family—seven and 
19 grandchildren—are her chief interest 
in life. She shares their triumphs and 
disasters, looks after their brood with 
loving care when they are away from 
home. She and Mr. Thompson recently 
celebrated their 44th wedding anniver 
sary. The family picture which illustrates 
this article was taken at Alan’s wedding 
last June. 
The senior 


sons 


Thompson had a long 
honorable career in the ocean marine 
end of the insurance business before he 
retired. He started in 1914 in New York 
with Johnson & Higgins and then went 
to Philadelphia to become marine depart- 


ment manager of Curtin & Brockie, an 
agency affiliated with J. & H. in that 
city. In 1918 he enlisted in the Army 


Air Corps. After World War I he went 
to Princeton for two years but did not 
graduate as he had a growing family to 
support. 

His next move was to become marine 
insurance manager for Henry Lang & Co. 
in Philadelphia and the following year he 
was promoted to vice president in charge 
of its New York operations. Early in 
1936 the agency was sold and Mr. Thomp- 
son was out of a job. But not for long! 
He relocated in a downtown New York 


marine insurance firm and stayed with 
it until about 1940. Then he joined 
Sperry Gyroscope Co., Long Island, as 


head of its IBM electronic department, 
staying until 1949 when he joined the 
Arma Precision Instrument Corp., West- 
bury, L. I. He retired from business in 
1956. 


Relatives Also Insurance Men 


To complete the Thompson family pic- 
ture, the brothers have two uncles who 
are insurance executives and a second 
cousin, William Thompson, who is a 
partner in the New York insurance 
brokerage firm of Slosson & Co. Their 
uncles are Neal Maher, who is in charge 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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Great Role Ahead 


(Continued from Page 5) 


led the economy in dollar volume by 
industry, we have a long way to go in 
updating our day to day management 
procedures and techniques. 

We recently installed a small univac 
computer in our company. We have 
been experimenting with a system where- 
by each of our jobs around the country 
would either telephone in after work 
each day or have one of these small 
business machines to process the data on 
what work was accomplished with what 
labor force during the day. Then we 
would have a night shift working on our 
computer to transmit the cost informa- 
tion back to the jobs so that in the 
morning they would have what their 
costs were the day before. We have not 
perfected this system, but I am certain 
it will do much toward controlling our 
costs on our own work. 


Some Convictions on Defense Program 


A specific construction program which 
has received wide publicity during the 
past year has been concerned with the 
missile program. From my review of the 
news releases and reading the copy of 
the Congressional hearings held on the 
subject, and from my intimate knowledge 
as the builder of one of the Atlas ICBM 
bases, I have positive convictions with 
respect to this phase of the defense 
program in its relationship to the well- 
being of our country, as well as the 
entire construction industry. The con- 
struction industry, for the most part, has 
done an amazing job in getting this 
country prepared for ICBM warfare. 
This has been testified to by General 
Itchner, Chief of the Corps of Engineers, 
and by the Air Force before a Congres- 
sional committee. 

However, as the ICBM program has 
been constituted and administered, con- 
tractors have been placed in a position 
where they have been compelled to follow 
practices and procedures which were not 
contracted for by these companies, and 
unfortunately are conditions over which 
they had no control. 

In viewing the over-all program, I see 
a combination of many circumstances 
underlying the delays. I believe there 
are two basic and primary causes: dD the 
various difficulties inherent in any “crash 
program,” that is, problems resulting 
trom the omission of normal and often 
critical developmental stages, and 2) the 
lack on the part of the government, 
either the authority or willingness, to 
make the decision and changes that had 
to be made at the critical time they were 
needed in order to get the job done. 

It would appear to us because of the 
tremendously accelerated nature of the 
ICBM missile program that the admin- 
istration of the type of contract utilized 
in the construction of the missile launch- 
ing bases was ill conceived; that is, since 
construction of bases was started prior 
to the final and successful design of both 
missile and launching facilities them- 
selves, we believe that it was vitally 
necessary to have adequate governmental 
administrative procedures for a more co- 
ordinated team effort on the part of all 
concerned. 


A lump-sum contract was utilized—we 
believe this was entirely proper to use 
and advantageous to all concerned; how- 
ever, and this is important, this type 
contract was used without proper proce- 
dural and administrative lines for its 
use to be effective and efficient. Each 
test firing of a missile at Cape Canaveral 
resulted in numbers of changes in plans 
and specifications. 

The matter of change-orders and 
modifications is not new to our industry. 
The unique situation in which we found 
ourselves on these projects, however, had 
to do with the attitude exemplified by 
the government in its handling of these 
matters. When change orders or modi- 
fications were presented, there was often 
no recognition or indication that such 
changes would be compensated for or 
that the necessary time required for the 
additional work would be extended. Now, 


in this industry with its high degree of 
competitiveness .one cannot continually 
add to costs through specification 
changes and accelerating construction 
without proper expectation of payment 
and extensions of time for completion. 
In these instances we met with extreme 
lack of understanding and relief. 


Govt. Again Trying to Mix Oil and Water 


On the one hand the government 
showed little sense of urgency other 
than adhering to a time schedule which 
was inflexible, yet made impossible by 
the fantastic number of changes in the 
plans. There are instances when it took 
over three months after we submitted 


check with us. 





American Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


Canadian Surety Company 


a proposals for a modification before 
we were authorized to proceed with the 
work. A single modification also, in many 
situations, delayed other phases of con- 
struction which were affected by the 
change. The basic trouble with this 
program was that the government tried 
to administer the contract as a cost 
plus a fixed fee, or cost reimbursable 
contract, whereas they actually used a 
fixed price contract. The philosophy of 


administering these two type contracts 
is as different as day and night and like 
oil and water just will not mix. 

It has not been my intention in these 
few statements to assess blame for the 
delays which have been announced re- 


cently. These statements are merely an 
assessment of the industry’s position in 
this total program which has come under 
such severe scrutiny in recent months. 
In any program where the human ele- 
ment is involved, and particularly in a 
program of a “crash nature,” there will 
always be human shortcomings and 
faults. I am happy to say that there 
have been great improvements made in 
this program and it may well be that it 
is on its way toward being straightened 
out. 

Another problem this year which I 
believe is a real threat and danger to 
the construction industry is the Small 


(Continued on Page 41) 








Are You Thinking of Changing— 
Or STRENGTHENING— 


Your Company Representation ? 


If so, we invite you to 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE 
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June 16, 1961 


To Our Broker Friends: 


still 
A. & H. and LIFE IS THE WAY 


to increased earnings and improved customer relations 


Now — in a period of increasingly keen competition — is the time 
for brokers, especially those of you new in the business, to tell all clients 
about the many advantages + having the latest and best in modern, 
streamlined INCOME PROTECTION. 


We strongly urge brokers, intent on building up a quality clientele, 
who are willing to accept the challenge of modern selling and under- 
writing techniques, to bring your problems to us. 


We have the know-how and will help you 
replace commissions you have lost due 
to reductions in some of your other lines. 


All of our facilities are centralized UNDER ONE ROOF which 
enables our brokers to render efficient service QUICKLY. 


Give close attention to the A. & H. and Life coverages, all the 
latest on the market, which are listed below. You can be certain that if 
you recommend them to your clients you will be adding to their security 
and peace of mind. At the same time your own commission earnings 
will increase. 


e NON-CANCELLABLE A. & H. (Level Premium) 
e YEARLY RENEWABLE A. & H. 
Lifetime Disability Benefits 
e GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 
Adjustable Premium 


e OVERAGE-60-74 HOSPITALIZATION 


@ SUBSTANDARD A. & H. 


e LIFE INSURANCE — PAR or NON-PAR 
Quantity Discounts 


e EMPLOYEE GROUP —A. & H. or LIFE 


e AVIATION — COMMON CARRIER 
Individual or Family 


e SPECIAL RISKS 
Jumbo Lines — Athletics 
Theatrical Productions 


e MAJOR MEDICAL 
Individual or Family 


e HOME GUARD 
Life, Health, Fire (Single Unit Billing) 


Test our Services today! 






President 


a 
General Agents and Underwriters 
FIRE - BONDS - CASUALTY - DISABILITY - MARINE - LIFE 


75 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 38 
HAnover 2-4044 


Member of New York City Insurance Agents Association Inc. 














Five Sales Secrets Revealed in 
Book I Enjoyed About Top Agents 


By W. A. KnicHT 
Manager, Federal Life & Casualty, Cleveland 


Writing in the popular newsletter, “The 
Knight-O-Gram,” published by the G. H. 
Knight Agency of Cleveland, Mr. Knight 
points to sales secrets revealed to him 
in his perusal of books about outstanding 
insurance salesmen. He writes about such 
secrets in the folowing : 


Over the past few months I have pur- 
chased several books purporting to reveal 
which have enabled their 
become outstanding insur- 
The last such book, a 
very comprehensive tome, is advertised 


the secrets” 
authors to 
ance salesmen, 


as containing all the secrets and methods 
top-notch 
men and which secrets and methods are 
guaranteed to turn the $5,000 or $10,000 
salesman into a $50,000 a year 


which are followed by sales- 


a year 
man. 
After spending hundreds of hours read- 
ing all of this material I concluded that 
I had learned no new secrets which I 
My first 
reaction was that I had thrown away 
my money. It was not that the books did 
not contain sound sales ideas—they were 
chock full of them. It was just that there 
was nothing “new” in them. Then the 
light dawned on me. I had not thrown 
away my money! I had re-learned the 


could pass on to our salesmen. 


lesson that the “secret” of getting to the 
top in insurance sales (or any other field 


of endeavor) is simply practicing the 


fundamentals you already 
day! 

Here is my condensation of the “million 
dollar secrets” of half a dozen books into 
five fundamental rules for you. I assure 
you there are no others. 


Five Fundamental Rules 


know—every 


(1) Organize your time to enable you to 
spend the maximum amount of time in 
face-to-face interviews with selected 
qualified prospects. 

(2) Develop the habit of Creative 
Thinking. Use your imagination to 
develop a selected prospect list of people 
who need and can afford to pay for in- 
surance. 

(3) Look at everything from the pros- 
pect’s point of view. Try to do him a 
real service. Sell him what he needs. 

(4) Prepare a great sales presentation 

—and use it. There is only one “best” 
way to tell your sales story. Use that 
“best” way in every interview in order 
to get maximum results. A rambling, 
half-hearted sales talk is a waste of 
everyone’s time. 

(5) Be enthusiastic. People like to 
do business with an enthusiastic person. 
Enthusiasm is to the sales presentation 
what electric power is to a motor—it 
keeps it humming. 

To summarize—the “secret” of sales 
success—the difference between the “top- 
notcher” and the “also-ran”’—has very 
little to do with “sales ability.” The 
big difference is in how religiously they 
follow the five rules outlined above. 





TOP Family Protector Issued 
By American Casualty 


American Casualty Company of Read- 
ing, Pa. has introduced a new accidental 
death indemnity policy which is written 
on a family basis at a single premium. 
all children 
between the ages of one month and 18 
Called the TOP 
the policy provides up to $100,000 prin- 


It covers husband, wife and 


years. family protector, 
and proportion- 
ate lesser amounts on the mother and 
each child. 


Coverage on the 


cipal sum on the father 


father consists of 
accidental death, dismemberment and loss 
of sight. Minimum limits are $10,000. 
Accidental Death benefits are provided 
for the wife at one fifth the amount given 
the father. 
cidental death in an amount which is 
one-twentieth of the father’s principal 
sum. Thus if the husband has limits of 
$100,000, the wife would be covered for 
$20,000 and the limits for each child 
would be $5,000. 

Benefits are paid for losses occurring 
within 180 days after the accident. The 
only exclusions in this family accident 
package are suicide, intentionally self- 
inflicted injury, war and infections un- 
less caused solely by injury. Accidents 
which occur while flying as a plane pas- 
senger are covered in any type of air- 


Children’s benefit is also ac- 


craft. Coverage is world-wide, 24 hours 
a day, at work, while a during 
leisure activities and at home. A descrip- 


tive folder is available from the company. 
The TOP family protector is available 
in all states except: New York, North 
Carolina, Massachusetts and Maryland. 
American Casualty believes there is a 
real need for family insurance which 


N. E. Mutual Agents Get 
Automated Bookkeeping 


President Alden L. Lane of the Mutual 
Insurance Agents Association of New 
England announces that his association, 
after six months’ study, has completed 
arrangements with the Recording and 
Statistical Corp. to offer a brand new 
automated agency bookkeeping package 
to its members. 

The Mutual Agents Association com- 
mittee was headed up by First Vice 
President William Malcolm of Milford, 
Conn., and included Magnus Carlburg of 
Gardner, Mass.; Norman Greene of 
Warwick, R. I.; Ernest Smith, Jr., of 
Worcester, Mass., and Roger Bowker 
of Portland, Me. 

Subscribing agents will furnish Re- 
cording and Statistical weekly with a 
duplicate copy of their customers’ bills, 
a duplicate of their cash receipts book, 
and a voucher copy of checks issued. 
They will receive monthly a statement of 
company accounts, a recapitulation of 
company accounts, aged analysis of ac- 
counts receivable, customers’ statements, 
sales and brokers’ reports, profit and loss 
and financial statements. 





provides an extra fund of dollars when 
any family member is fatally injured, and 
the need for emergency cash becomes 
urgent. 

Under the age of 37, the greatest killer 
of men is not disease; it is accidents. 
Fatal accidents to people of all ages,— 
men, women and children, occur at the 
rate of one every six minutes around 
the clock. With the nation’s highways 
accounting for a considerable share of 
accident fatalities, Acco timed its an- 
nouncement of the TOP family protector 
to coincide with the start of the main 
vacation season. 
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What Is An Agent? 


The following sizeup of an insurance agent, written by Mrs. Mary Callaway, editor 
of the “Southlander’” has been reprinted in a number of insurance company house organs. 
The Eastern Underwriter is glad to bring it to the attention of an even wider readership. 


An agent is a human being (notwith- 
standing persistent rumors to the con- 
trary). 


He is lured by the reiterated statement 
that he is his own boss and learns that 
this entitles him to six extra hours of 
work after the usual eight and the addi- 
tional privilege of convincing his wife 
that it is work which consumes his even- 
ings. 


He is hired for his sales ability and 
then berated because he is not a detail 
man, 


Since he devotes only 14 or more hours, 
daily to earning his living, he is ex- 
pected to complete various and sundry 
“courses” during his leisure time. He is 
deluged with “drives,” “campaigns,” and 
“contests,” all of which have two features 
in common—hard work and an award of 
an autographed photograph or its equiv- 
alent. 


He supports a million-dollar office or- 
ganization and uses his knee for a desk 
carrying his files in his pocket. Col- 
lectively he has amassed an impressive 
portion of 'the nation’s wealth—singly he 
wonders where next month’s rent is com- 
ing from. 


Nagged by His Company 


He is nagged by his company, shunned 
by his fellowman, and tolerated by his 
family. 


An office boy starts at the bottom and 
works up. An agent starts at the bottom 
and works! 

If he answers his mail, he is considered 
a letter-writing nuisance; if he doesn’t, 
he is charged with not cooperating. 

He is urged to get out of the “1,000- 
app-class” and then when he sends in a 
$5,000 case, it is subjected to suspicious 
scrutiny and likely is declined because 
cash accompanied the application. 

He is on the losing end of one of the 


Insurance Booklet For 
Auto Service Stations 


“Liability and Property Insurance for 
Service Station Dealers” is the title of 
a new publication released by the mar- 
keting division, American Petroleum 
Institute. The publication is designed to 
improve the service station dealer’s abil- 
ity as a manager by helping him to 
understand the insurance requirements 
of his business. It is written from the 
viewpoint of a service station dealer, 
and emp! hasizes the basic insurance in- 
formation which the dealer really needs 
to understand. 


This new booklet advises the dealer 
to select one insurance advisor and to 
have this advisor study his insurance 
needs in detail, and points out the ad- 
vantages of this procedure. Further, key 
policies such as the garage liability pol- 
icy, garage keeper’s legal liability policy, 
workmen’s compensation, and various 
property insurance coverages are ex- 
plained in non-technical language under- 
standable to the service station dealer. 


Copies of “Liability and Property In- 
surance for Service Station Dealers,” 
API Publication 1539, may be obtained 
from the Marketing Division, American 
Petroleum Institute, 1271 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York 20, N. Y. Single 
copies are 30¢ each, and information 
concerning quantity orders will be 
furnished on request. Copies are avail- 
able to insurance companies or organ- 
izations on the same _ cost-of-printing 
basis as they are supplied to petroleum 
companies and members of the American 
Petroleum Institute. 


most highly organized buck-passing set- 
ups known. 

He spends all day boosting his com- 
pany and his product and all night 
damning them to his wife. Mentally he 
resigns at least once a week—actually he 
goes to work every morning. 

He handles a commodity as elusive as 
Yehudi—is told how to sell it by folks 
whose experience along that line is con- 
fined to a two-year course in some col- 
lege—and sells it to people who don’t 
want it. 

A truly remarkable person is the in- 
surance agent! 


Beauty Salons 


(Continued from Page 9) 


clientele, it takes years of good service. 
And like other business people—they 
face the same possibilities of having their 
business wiped out in one fell swoop, if 
they are not properly insured—in this 
instance, by a combined Beauty Shop 
Malpractice, Premises and Products 
Liability Policy. 


Just for the record, let’s take a peek 
at the annual business statewise, beauty 
shops do in America. California, $322,- 
400,000! Somebody’s insuring them. It 
could be you! Then there’s Michigan, 
with a total beauty business of $93,600,- 
000! North Carolina, $59,758,000; In- 
diana, $91,988,000; Rhode Island, $18,- 
200,000; Kansas, $37,278,000; Louisiana, 
$69,591,000 . there is no end to it! 


As long as there are women in the world, 


there will be a necessity for beauty shop 
operators. And as long as there is a 
need for this kind of service, there is 
a need for insurance of this vast, rela- 
tively unexploited market. 

And how do you approach this market ? 
Where do you start? Ask your secretary 
where she gets her hair done! Check 
the classifieds! It’s as simple as that! 
Ask you wife, your sister, your mother, 
daughter—in fact, almost any woman 
you know will lead you to a prospective 


client who needs the service you can 
offer her. If you're squeamish about 
asking any of these women, you can 


rent mail lists for as low as a penny a 
name, or write to Hairdressers Agency, 
Inc., 116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
Your prospects are all around you— 
all you have to do is look and ask. 
Another interesting fact about this serv- 
ice is that statistics show that 75% of 
Hairdressers Agency, Inc. quotes are 
accepted by prospective insureds 








WANED 





LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
AMERICAN MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 


FIDELITY LIFE ASSOCIATION 
(A Mutual Legal Reserve Company) 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
FEDERAL MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


KEMPER 


INSURANCE 





divisions of 


One of the world’s great 
prestige insurance organizations 


™ ey) 


Name 


Snr 504 


Join the thousands of Kemper Insurance 
agents who have an opportunity to earn a trip 
to Bermuda for themselves and their wives for 
the Golden Anniversary Conferences of 
Kemper Insurance. 

Based on production of new business dur- 
ing a one-year period starting July 1, 1961, 
agents may earn two event-filled trips. First, 
two-and-a-half days of business and pleasure 
in Chicago, and then, for those who reach a 
higher level of new business, a wonderful 
seven-day Bermuda trip—all this as guests of 
the hamper organization. 


LOW 


If you're looking for a strong competitive 
company for your agency, here’s your chance 
to get the many benefits of a Kemper Insur- 
ance franchise and begin working on a won- 
derful trip for yourself and your wife. For full 
details on the Golden Anniversary Conferences 
and information on the many advantages of 
doing business with Kemper Insurance, just 
fill out and mail the coupon below—today! 
Remember—you compliment your agency when 
you represent Kemper Insurance. 
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Mr. N. C. Flanagin, President 
Kemper Insurance 

4750 Sheridan Road 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


Please send me details on the Golden Anniversary Confer- 
ences, and on the competitive advantages of a Kemper 
Insurance company franchise. 





Chicago 40 


Address 


Agency Name 








City. 
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What’s Ahead in Excess-Surplus Business? 


Ten full years have gone by since June, 


By ARNOLD J. FLEGENHEIMER 
President, Arnold ]. Flegenheimer, Inc., New York 


1951, we 


were approached by The Eastern Underwriter to write what turned out to 


be the first of many, many articles I have written concerning excess-surplus 


business. 
the 
Excess | Ane 


from 


title 


article in 
New 


title to my 


Broker in the 


The fact that we are all growing up in this business is clear 
1951 
York Insurance 


“The Function of the 


Market.” 


which was 


Certainly this 


would provoke little interest today among thousands upon thousands 


of insurance brokers who have become well versed in this important phase 
of the insurance market during the last decade. 


What's Really New? 


Despite the many important happen- 
ings of late and my opinion that there 
will be more changes in the future re- 
reading of my 1951 article brings to 
nind one of the best known passages 
from the Bible, specifically from Ec- 


clesiastes, Chapter 1; vs 9: 


“That which hath been is that z 


about the 


aling 
inal pre 


statements” 


panies 


whe ae: 
Broke 


underwriting 


assureds 


“academic,” 
words led to a headline in the 


Journal 


which shall 


be, 

And that which hath been done is that 
which shall be done 

And there is nothing new under the sun.” 
Many years ago I wrote an article 


“Responsibility of the Origin- 
and stated that the orig- 
‘should obtain financial 
with regard to the com- 
the policies of his 
words may seem rather 
failure to heed these 
New York 


American on December 18, 1959, 


ducer 
ol 


The se 
but 


which read: 


“Special Risk Insurance Scandal Bared 
In New Jersey” 

Note that the “scandal” was big enough 
to make the big city daily newspapers 
and was not confined to our ever alert 
rade press. What was listed as a 
“shocking disclosure” was really a very 
simple fact . a substantial amount of 
business had merely been placed “with 


claims.’ 


Our crystal ball provides many 


flicting 


} 
to be 


companies 


snlicienied that the 


which could not pay off on 
con- 
question. It is 


problem will 


answers to this 


not come up so soon again in the state 
of New Jersey where much time, thought 
and effort has been given to regulation 
of the many phases of excess-surplus 
bus siness. The New Jersey Department 
of Banking and Insurance can be proud 
of having a man such as Deputy Com 
missioner Lawrence E. Stern, who has 
become a true student of the subject. 


He has done much to bring order out 
of chaos. Details of the revised New 
Jersey law were well covered for The 
Eastern Underwriter by Bernard J. 


Daenzer, CPCU, president of Wohlreich 
& Anderson, Inc. in its issue of March 10, 
1961, so they do not have to be repeated 
here. We believe that New Jersey’s new 
operating procedure is generally well re- 
garded and it is hoped that the future 


will be a happy one in that state. Per- 
haps it should be considered in other 
States. 


Will the Government Step In? 


Despite the well advised statement by 
Mr. Daenzer i in his Eastern Underwriter 
article that “a warning must be raised 
against a rush of legislation on surplus 
lines,” we are concerned over a recent 
Washington newsletter headline which 
intimates that Federal surplus lines reg- 
ulation is a_ possibility. 

Those interested in excess-surplus line 
business know that the Insurance Com- 
missioners late last year held hearings 
of its special unauthorized insurance 
committee on proposed model non-ad- 
mitted insurance act to govern (and 
restrict) the writing of this line. A com- 
mittee of large insurance buyers met 
with the Cammissioners’ committee in 








St. Louis in early 
effect, urged them 


November and, in 
“to make haste slow- 
ly” in making changes contemplated. 
Since then new drafts have been made 
of the unauthorized insurance legislation 
and have been discussed informally. 

The fact that the Insurance Commis- 
sioners at their annual meeting just held 
in Philadelphia did not have excess- 
surplus on their agenda for discussion 
would indicate that they have heeded 
the advice and counsel of industry and 
large insurance buyers. But the subject 
is certain to came up at the midyear 
gathering in Dallas. 

To the credit of the Commissioners 
one of their chief objectives is to demon- 
strate to the Federal Government that 
the states can handle this difficult prob- 
lam without governmental intervention. 
The outcome of discussions, I believe, 
depends on how industry people includ- 
ing brokers and agents instruct their 
legislators on the state and national 
level. 

More Discussion, More Publicity 

There 


is one aspect of future legisla- 
tion, whatever branch of government 
may undertake same, that makes me 
happy. I feel that problems of our busi- 


ness are being discussed and reported 
more and more frequently. The author 
of Ecclesiastes, outside of the portion 
previously quoted, states in Chapter 1 
vs. 

“For in much wisdom is much vexation; 
And he that increaseth knowledge in- 
creaseth sorrow. 

It is true that “wisdom” when not 
shared by others is most “vexing.” To 
know that certain problems exist, and 
that nothing is being done about them 
gives one a great sense of frustration. 
Frankly, this was my feeling for many 
years and as I increased my knowledge 
of the many problems of the surplus 
business, we became more and more 
sorrowful. 

Today I can report, however, that not 
only are more insurance brokers and 
agents cognizant of the duties, responsi- 
bilities and opportunities in the excess- 
surplus field, but so are insurance buy- 
ers! The address of G. E. DeWolf, in- 





ARNOLD J. FLEGENHEIMER 


surance manager of Jewel Tea Co., Inc., 
at a recent meeting before the Chicago 
Chapter of the American Society of In- 
surance Management, was a masterpiece 
in indicating the study and comprehen- 
sion of excess-surplus business by some- 
one other than an excess lines broker. 

Not only producers and buyers are in- 
terested in excess-surplus business, but 
so are such legal authorities as Robert 
N. Gilmore, Jr., general counsel, Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Companies. 
In April of this year Mr. Gilmore de- 


livered a major address entitled “Do We 
Need Unauthorized Insurers Legisla- 
tion?” There was a time I can frankly 


say, when most people had never heard 
of our side of the business. Nowadays 
excess-surplus has made a place for itself 
in the industry. 

I feel that if enough people are inter- 
ested, they will, in due course, become in- 
formed. If a goodly number of intelli 
gent American citizens are informed on 
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a given subject, its a safe bet that the 
majority interests will be protected and 
that whatever is done, will not be 
shrouded with mystery and misunder- 
standing, as was not infrequent in the 
past. 

Who Will Write Surplus Business? 


While considerable discussion is going 
on these days with regard to further 
control of the placing of excess-surplus 
business, relatively little attention has 
been given to actual companies, carriers 
and underwriters. Firms which actually 
write the business have been consigned 
to the statistical limbo. The law in New 
Jersey, and some other states having 
similar legislation, refer to companies 
with “X” dollars in assets, so much 
money in “cash” and other monies in a 
“trust fund.” The fact that in many im- 
portant circles in London, American 
business is either turned down completely 
or only underwritten with the greatest 
of apprenhension, seems to be completely 
ignored by many on this side of the At- 
lantic. Surplus business is frequently 
held up in America as being a goose 
producing only golden eggs, and with 
our dwindling gold supplies we had 
better watch this situation carefully. 

Far too little thought is given here to 
the fact that excess-surplus business as 
such is unwanted because it is hazardous, 
unusual, involves special consideration, 
or is a type of risk which requires great 
capacity. 

Wouldn't you be surpi “ised if we had 
all the “rules of the game’ wacseed out 
perfectly, only to find that we had no 
one with whom to play the game? 

In reviewing some of the articles writ- 
ten in previous years we find one written 
for another publication in March. 1953, 
which carried this headline: “An Amer- 
ican at Lloyd’s ... Views London’s Tight 
Market.” This article went into detail 
as to the tremendous demands for cover- 
ages placed on Lloyd’s Underwriters and 
other English companies. Our opinion is 
that the demand is still there and ever 
increasing, but the willingness to pay 
the premiums to meet the hazards is 
NOT there. 

Pressure to Get Coverage “Cheap” 


Many American markets are now com- 
ing to the fore to help meet the de- 
mand that is not being met today in Lon- 
don, However, there is still tremendous 
pressure upon brokers and agents to get 
coverage “cheap.” The fact that so many 
proucers give in to this pressure creates 
the “bucket shops” that write surplus 
business at cut-rates. The “shops,” of 
course, soon fail much to the dismay of 
their assureds who have promptly for- 
gotton that “price alone” was the factor 
in securing the coverage. 

(To quote John Ruskin) This, in turn, 
helps to bring on what in many cases, 
can be oppressive legislation, whether 
it be on a Federal or on a state level. 

So the wheel spins for another time 
and the fact that “there is nothing new 
under the sun” is proved once again. 

What’s ahead in the excess-surplus 
markets? It depends on you, Mr. Pro- 
ducer. Know the law, know your as- 
sured, know the company with whom 
you are dealing. This increased knowl- 
edge will undoubtedly bring you sorrow 
in many cases, especially as with the 
true facts revealed, your pocketbook 
may suffer for the moment if your client 
prefers to place business with the cheap- 
est company and not one that is well 
rated. 

A leading insurance company, however, 
advertises that “The Future Belongs to 
Those Who Prepare for It.” The excess- 
surplus business is now a permanent 
part of the insurance world. The facil- 
ities of this market can provide you with 
untold opportunities to be of greater 
service to your clients, At the same time 
it can help increase your commiss: on in- 
come. Are you one to say “that which 
hath been done is that which shall be 
done” or are you preparing for the bright 
future which can belong to you? 

I hope that in 1971 I’ll be invited to 
write an affirmative answer to that ques- 
tion. By that time I'll have another ten 
years in this market behind me. 


St. Louis Plan for Use commissions amount to some $20,000 a 3oard of Education, said the legality of 


Of School Commissions 


year. The chief purpose of the sugges- 


the proposed plan is being studied. One 


tion is to prevent political favoritism in point that must be resolved is whether 

The St. Louis Board of Education is the placing of the schools’ insurance. the plan for remitting the commissions 

studying a suggestion by the Insurance The proposed special fund would be might be - conflict = the state laws 
ca ‘ . ‘ ai F ‘ agains »b; y S ting insur- 

3oard of St. Louis under which the in- administered by a special committee to 8@!™St Tebating or discount ing insur 
surance agents and brokers wl Tj I i bv the } z ance premiums. In the past there have 
s ence agents ie yroKers Who write oe named Dy the nsUrance Soard and been charges that certain school board 
the insurance policies on the school sys- include the president of the Associated members insisted that their friends 
tem properties, contents, etc, would Insurance Agents and Brokers and the among the city’s insurance agents and 
remit their commissions to a special fund president of the Insurance Brokers As- brokers should receive the school. whe 
tem’s insurance business. The Board 


to be used for driver education and fire sociation of St. Louis. 
and accident prevention campaigns. The Daniel L. Schafly, 


of Education apparently never has had 


president of the a systematic insurance program. 











Now-a health-care campaign adds a new dimension 
to group insurance programs from The Hartford 


A valuable educational campaign called “Facts of 
Life”—designed to promote better employee health 
care, reduce illness and absenteeism, and improve 
group insurance claim experience—is now available 
for Hartford Group Agents to use as an important 
supplement to the Hartford Group Insurance pro- 
grams they offer. 

This health-care campaign—organized on a month- 
by-month basis—includes pay envelope stuffers, post- 
ers, ads for employee newspapers or magazines, and 
a monthly bulletin for employee distribution. Each 
item gets across an important point on maintaining 
good health and reducing illness. 

The “Facts of Life” campaign is just one aspect of 
the complete line of helpful services offered by The 
Hartford to Hartford Agents coast to coast . . . to 


help the Agent develop “full-line” customers who 
rely on him and Hartford protection for life as well 
as integrated fire and casualty insurance programs. 


With services such as this health-care campaign, the 


Hartford Agent has an 
excellent means for 
demonstrating the ad- 
vantages of using 
Hartford protection 
business-wide — with 
an insurance plan 
written in one com- 
pany, coordinated by 
one nearby Agent, and 
paid for in one conven- 
ient budget program. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY + HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY 


COMPANY «+ HARTFORD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY + 


HARTFORD LIVE STOCK 


INSURANCE COMPANY «+ CITIZENS INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY «+ NEW 
YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY «+ TWIN CITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





THE HARTFORD 


INSURANCE GROUP 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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New York State Experience 
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Earned Losses 
Company Premiums Incurred 
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NE. oon Sateen skiae oeeeeeeee $1,390,051 $500,956 
Accident only (Individual) ................-. 2 pec 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............. 147,452 44,518 
Group Accident & Health ................. : 586,091 506,940 
Liability other than auto (B.I.).............. 978,973 318,778 
DD CAI BORD. oni dns ones deb snenee 64,100,479 30,369,002 
St CUNEO) sibsk o0e soe sebanwncnen'a 15,910,404 8,367 002 
Auto Collision ....... PEERS <P At ee 3,161,521 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensi nee 3,781,525 2,079,210 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............ 47,075 19,009 
Dargiary and Theft ..............0« 40,477 10,676 
MOONS cio ratchbnes caer e ed usken $94,101, 257 $45,437,696 
Alpina 
PEON OS pe Sir EeP Te Ree ae Pee. $11,645 $2,610 
Liability other than auto (BI eens es 16 
RA cb eecewhekuse bcako tok $11, 661 $2,610 
ere oma Mutual Auto Casualty 
oe PS ge CS he en ee eae $1,014,445 $480,984 
Auto L iabili ty (P LY OS Se ee eee 204,525 90,098 
Auto F. & T. be Comprehensive............ 26,762 7,787 
pi Ae ee ae ee: aes $1,245,732 $578,869 
American Casualty Cos. 
CS a. 2 ee $29,227 $6,215 
oe eee. RP. ae eee 185,677 177,982 
Accident only (Individual) 705,793 148,628 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............. 650,006 315,670 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) ... 1,324,000 611,347 
RSUOED PAOCMIOME EE: REPRE 6 5 505 oniecnin cc's osis0s 2,542,918 1,936,749 
Non-Canc. Accident & Health............... 11,147 3,253 
OE CS ee ee eee 568,240 424,707 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) ............. 549,311 364,557 
ef Ue CL 8 re 2,080,391 1,427,382 
NG EE MONOD 2h oiswasuouakcecnocacs 519,794 346,657 
Auto Colieion ESPERO Cres oh kao akkeus tacks 303,154 147,081 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ........... 116,199 81,924 
L iability other than auto (P.D.) ............. 65,407 20,014 
Fidelity AE. «Eee ee 57,339 32,167 
ee er eee | eee nee ee eee 135,906 79,400 
eee ;eSKb RO EE OREA RemD SEs cs Sem en's nes 140,754 81,093 
oe ean! fi = | ge re 303,607 245,725 
Boiler and Machinery ...................... 21,192 4,991 
BWIA. «haben sas ascites $10,310,182 $6,455,602 
American Druggists 
ee ee rae eee $4,700 $444 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) ........... ; 14,022 6,900 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) .......... < 551 206 
OS, RCO a oe hos, See 6,092 2,556 
a Ee Ce 1,141 956 
OS Re epee BNR tio ea gene ie $26,566 $11,062 











Earned 
Company Premiums 
American Employers’ 
SN ENE e ncain sawn ow vu 9 dae Kb so ORS $3,926 
SERINE ino dos <p 0505 00.5.58%k0sxko nw ea 145,483 
Accident only (Individual) .................. 11,935 
Accident & Health (Individual).............. 16,922 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual).... 18,536 
Seoup Accetent Ge Teath ....iseses cece sees 316,839 
WU TUMEO GT IUIE ab da vo bed sev ecass icpesas 507,152 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) ............. 809,376 
ge BS CUS See RRR Se apron Sirs: 1,405,067 
PEG Lay UE Is) ox v8.00 oso vc adeaGstees 401,955 
PI ONINIEIIOR So Ro Saat Ace er al 225,694 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive.......... ; 107,729 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............ 137,890 
MM Eo che a ar irl ie R heii cu aid 139,723 
IE. ei bo vec ca a eaes Wis was 6eceic So 293,944. 
Se a PR OE, oe ee Oe ee Pree Er ; 38,027 
TURE GANNT BMC cis oid wh Wa PEO Reds soa ss es 79,980 
oe ae eee oe 52,486 
RS Ne Ge $4,712,654 
American Fidelity Fire 
eg PO a to be, oo $184,573 
Mn CE ROAD DD. 63 thd bas waciessndeseds 33,612 
NOES UMS cule oso Wons Sawan ose xuiass0% 2,465,959 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive............ 969,397 
See eee $3,653, 541 
America Fore Loyalty Group 
Multiple Line $4,089 
PERRIER 5h, Osh oe oe ces a whlch s nwkchvie wim 2,678,756 
Accident only (Individual) .................. 1,678.291 
Accident & Health (Individual) ; wes 179,019 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individu: al)... 389,882 
Group Accident & Health ............00.00. 3,058,538 
COTS RIND ons hws 65s db vine cuss ees oes 4,837,735 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) ............. 10,990,320 
RNs RE EERE i since iw 500b eb wes eesiews 21,349,321 
SCR EP ae (CL) a a 5,409,216 
RSE RINNE a SOR Need cake Ath aay bak 0'* 908 3,713,364 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive Serer er ryre 1,664,428 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) . 1,353,749 
Vo *e ape Be 2 eee 780,226 
RIED cc eusa hei: Eee ered ear base coke shure 534,900 
SOE US oe icaies aimee awa ook cee Feu ces cee 724,179 
Len ON Oi ip | i ce ae 1,685,923 
Boller and Machinery ........6scccccscccves 652,259 
Total pWikethkshenbechbiee bias acea® $6l, 554: 795 
American Hardware Mutual 
DEMUSMIONEMOE: oc Sogetsw ns denuen esse axe amane $11,329 
SERIO oad ain resp on 4 Ain 4 6 Soo Kes cD 144,268 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............. 16,857 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual).... 207 
Group Accident G Health ....6.00<siseseveees 184,557 
Workmen’s Comp. But bib dee bed be se OE 145,657 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) ............. 192,336 
Sil EME RSID no 655 ans s -¥000d Sun bade 592,556 
Auto Liability (?. D) er eee ee 174,923 
Auto — NS we iie » i Snir 94,538 
Auto F. & and Comprehensive ........... 73,949 
Liability il Ginn auto (PD) ...c55055 secs 13,509 
[SERGE Vine suet sa ha bi Lae s ooo 4S aoe ice 30,058 
Ee MID LORS 5a: oy ces ee ss aeRN aS so 26,093 
Ns iicc osc. cain se eee “$1, 700,837 
American Home Assurance 
SUM Ry 54 thea ig ak na own kuew snes ede $2,016 
ETN at Dou: Canada sucess do wane 100,597 
Accident only (Individual) ............. hate 9 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............. 9,213 
VAIO GAM. 9s oc in sw sarabe sae ns asswen ss 22,222 
Liability other than auto (B.1.) ............. 16,302 
AOURSB RT RoC: 50) ee ee es ee 1,713 
Ue Ba CS oh a re ae ee 471 
AAR 1 SN eee Aen 75,285 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 41,331 
Lishility other than auto (P.D.) ............ 1,065 
RNR COR ER at cs cauuet en Seek a ons ehk de 300 
PPRRE IE HMEEE 5 oS ko cncpsecan's <b ecew ee 23,439 
TY Dysart eet a eee te $203,963 
American Insurance Group 
RAN Bao ia dik Ww sly a5 Was o'sha Wisin noes $5,198 
eS Ee ee ee 524,154 
Accident only (Individual) ............. sews 4,700 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............ 566 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual).... er 
Group Accident & Health ................... 146,397 
PS ES ee te nae 644,948 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) ............. 613,011 
POGRUES ROMNNEI RGB 6 cose saves c's-0-e dled cee'd no 2,527,716 
PI CME UID.) «oes sc scssbeienedevesds 647,568 
AS RUE Goce och Sin gc tah ook nuns 552,411 


(Continued on Page 21) 





Losses Loss 
Incurred Ratio 
eee es, 
107,087 73.6 
—1,597 des 
3,178 18.8 
9,000 48.6 
218,605 69.0 
357,853 70.6 
252,637 31.2 
696,366 49.6 
202,564 50.4 
105,943 46.9 
51,309 47.7 
8,043 5.8 
69,183 49.5 
146,228 49.7 
18,693 49.2 
58,616 73.3 
55,978 106.7 
$2, 350.746 50.1% 
$102,105 55.3% 
25,803 76.8 
1,447,652 58.7 
443,547 45.8 
$2,019,107 55.3% 
-$5,374 er 
1,630,137 60.9 
191,766 11.4 
82,133 45.9 
277,807 71.3 
2,266,033 74.1 
3,307,008 69.6 
5,564,839 50.8 
16,799,143 79.1 
3,715,432 68.7 
1,933,781 52.1 
964,393 57.9 
560,645 41.4 
393,955 50.5 
52,850 9.9 
382,982 52.9 
1,016,583 60.3 
136,297 20.9 
$39, 331, 620 63.9% 
$411 3.6% 
75,759 52.5 
9,917 58.8 
140,492 76.1 
97,381 66.9 
53,846 28.0 
351,166 59.3 
73,329 41.9 
24242 25.6 
41,557 56.2 
5,279 39.0 
18,786 62.5 
17,764 68.1 
~ $909 920 53.5% 








$2,435 120.8% 
101.379 100.8 
4,944 337 
44.751 201.4 
9914 60.8 
29,328 30.0 
30.224 94.9 
87 82 
575 191.7 
10,646 45.4 

$243,283 82.8% 

$211 4.1% 
333,031 63.5 

75 Pie 

198,121 135.3 
312/942 48.5 
138.330 26 
1,247'920 49.4 
312'579 48.3 
268.915 48.7 
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“WHAT CAN A JUDGE DO?” 





If Defendant is an Irresponsible Driver, 
Rehabilitation is the Logical Solution, 
Says Bennett of IIHS 

Most dangerous drivers can be rehabil- 
itated, a highway safety authority 
told ‘the recent Regional Traffic 
Court Conference at Fordham Univer- 
sity. 

Richard O, Bennett, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Insurance Institute for High- 
way Safety, Washington, D. C., ex- 
plained: 

“There is ample evidence, and I have 
witnessed this personally, that so called 
problem drivers are not inherently 
dangerous and beyond help.” 

Mr. Bennett told the conference that 
one of the traffic court’s greatest pur- 
poses is “to make better and more re- 
sponsible drivers out of those who run 
afoul of our traffic laws. 

“In all too many cases fines and with- 
drawal of driving privileges have little 
remedial effect on traffic law violators. 
What can a judge do? 

“The logical solution to the rehabilita- 
tion of most problem drivers is through 
the proper use of psychiatric clinics and 
driver improvement schools.” 

While there are relatively few psy- 
chiatric clinics available to traffic courts, 
Mr. ‘Bennett said, driver improvement 
schools are operating successfully in 
many places including Chicago, Denver, 
Detroit, Washington, D. C., and in North 
Carolina. 


Try This ‘Approach on 
“Hard to Sell” Prospects 


Tailor-making your accident and health 
presentation is, of course, second-nature. 
Probably the hardest prospect to sell is 
the tough objector who has all the an- 
swers. This man needs—and can be 
sold only by what the advertising busi- 
ness calls the “hard sell.” The next time 
you're up against the tough customer, 
try this approach: 

“Joe, you’ve not convinced me that you 
don’t need this insurance protection. 
You’ve met my reasons with strong ob- 
jections, and I probably won’t make the 
sale. 

“However, Joe, I’m not the one to be 
convinced. When you're flat on your 
back in a hospital bed, will you be able 
to convince your wife that you didn’t 
need this policy?” 

—From the Marylander, 


published by 
Maryland Casualty 





New York State Results 


(Continued from Page 16) 


E.P. with $4,626,336 losses incurred and 
23.5% loss ratio compared with $18,371,- 
593 E.P., $3,078,039 I.L. and 16.8% loss 
ratio in 1959. Of this total the stock car- 
riers accounted for $19,171,858 E.P. on 
which the loss ratio was 24.0%. The mu- 
tuals with $516,759 E.P. showed 6.2% 
loss ratio, 

Glass, Burglary-Theft, Boiler Trends 

Both the stock and mutual companies 
lost money on glass insurance in 1960. 
For the stocks their earned premiums of 
$5,924,985 produced a loss ratio of 54.6%. 
The mutuals in turn on $892,048 E.P. 
showed a loss ratio of 53.3%. In 1959 the 
stock carriers showed 47.6% loss ratio 
on $6,816,162 E.P. and the mutuals re- 
ported 53.6% loss ratio on $880,727 E.P. 

Experience also worsened for the 
stock carriers on burglary-theft business. 
On $17,042,678 E.P. they sustained a loss 
ratio of 55.7%, compared with 46.2% loss 
ratio in 1959 on $17,748,389 E.P. The 
mutuals, however, reduced their loss ratio 


about 15 points to 47.2% on $1,219,681 
E.P. 


Overall E.P. volume on boiler-machin- 
ery was $6,125,344 of which the stock car- 
riers wrote $4,572,602 for 27.3% loss ratio 
and the mutuals $1,552,742 for 14.7% loss 
ratio. This compares with stock E.P. in 
1959 of $4,199,586 with 30.4% loss ratio 
and mutual E.P. of $1,485,690 for 16.3% 


loss ratio. 


Jaffe Points to Wider 
Products Liability Scope 


In a recent issue of “Points and View- 
points,” published by Jaffe Agency, Inc., 
New York, attention was called to a 
products liability case which involved a 
man who bought a can of salmon from a 
neighborhood grocer. The can contained 
pieces of sharp metal, and the buyer’s 
daughter injured her mouth and teeth 
while eating it. 

Discussing the legal points involved in 
this case, “Points and Viewpoints” ob- 


serves: “Until now, the state’s courts have 
held that a seller was responsible only to 
the individual to whom he made the 
actual sale. However, in this case the 
Court of Appeals ruled that a grocer is 
liable for injuries to the family of a 
shopper to whom he sells harmful foods. 
Judge Desmond’s majority opinion in- 
cluded this important point: ‘At least as 
to food and household goods, the pre- 
sumption should be that the purchase 
was made for all the members of the 
household,’ 

“Eminent jurists that we are, we al- 
ways felt the same way.” 


ROCHESTER AGENCIES UNITE 

Howard C. Dana & Co. and the Likly 
Agency, insurance ffirms, have consol- 
idated to form Dana-Likly Inc., with 
offices in the Granite Building, Rochester, 
N. Y. The Dana firm was founded in 
1908 and ‘Likly in 1931. 
chairman, Howard C. Dana; president, 
R. ‘Stockton Rush; vice presidents, H 
Kenneth Likly, ‘Frank S. Dana, Ernest 
H. Persse; treasurer, William T. Likly; 
secretary, Ruth O. ‘Boorman. 


Officers are: 





When You’re Ready To Build Your 
A&H CASTLE-IN-THE-AIR 


On Terra Firma... 


First thing to do is talk over your aims with people who know the Accident and Health field, 
people who can make your castle bigger than you ever dreamed it could be. 


Hundreds of general agents have asked for and received A&H counsel from the 
Disability Division at Combined Insurance Company of America, 5050 Broadway, Chicago. 
Many, subsequently, have moved up to extraordinary success, representing one of the 
growing, prospering companies in the Combined Group. Quite likely, 
when you make your decision to build, you will want to avail yourself of the 
experienced direction we offer, at no obligation. 


COMBINED GROUP OF COMPANIES 


W. CLEMENT STONE, PRESIDENT 


Combined Insurance Company of America, Chicago 
Combined American Insurance Company, Dallas 


Hearthstone Insurance Company of Massachusetts, Boston 





First National Casualty Company, Wisconsin 


Exclusive Specialists in 


ACCIDENT, SICKNESS, HOSPITAL, MEDICAL INSURANCE 
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Country-wide Underwriting Results 
In 1960 of Companies Licensed 


In New York State 


MUTUAL COMPANIES 




















For the more than 50 mutual fire and was fractionally lower tl in 1959 47.0% wi s_ two points higher and ex- A. & H. line for the mutuals. On earned 
casualty companies licensed in New York Automobile P.D., largest line, pense ratio at 44.3% was about the same. ahha volume $2,923,102 the profit was 
and doing a country-wide business, 1960 went ahead about $22,000,000 in 1960 to For automobile’ collision, another 248% compared with 13.7% profit on $2,- 
was a Satisfying year as a whole. Earned a otal 1 premiums of $265,250,674. money-maker, the 1960 score was 16.9% 860,449 E.P. in 1959. Loss ratio dropped 

: r *. $ tt nt TM 


premium production was ahead in prac- 7.2% was up two profit on $242,697,086 E.P., compared with nine points to 40.5% and expense ratio 











tically every line written and loss ratios io of 363% com- 18.6% profit on $231,004,314 E.P. in 1959. was two points lower at 34.7%. 
cally ever) 1 | . 4 : J i 4 I : a 
were lower on most of the major lines. pared o>, 36.7% in 1959 Comparative loss ratios were 48.3% and Hospital-medical business produced 
And with the industry emphasis on re- The mutuals again made money on 47.1%. Expense ratio went up half a 10.7% profit on earned premiums of $,- 
ducing operating costs, expense ratioS fre business, reporting 214% profit on point to 348%. _ ; 951,499 compared with 11.1% profit on 
held their own with those of 1959 and for EP. volume of $193.954.600. This com- \uto fire, theft and comprehensive $4,639,856 E.P. in 1959. Loss ratio at 44.5% 
} part were lower pared with 174% gain on $189,949.918 produced 113% profit on $130,906,903 was fractionally below that of 1959 and 
premiums as t econ in the E.P. in 1959. Loss ratio dropped four E P compared with 13.7% profit on $120,- expense _ratio—44.8% was only slightly 
“1060 I and Expense Ratios,” points to 40.4% and expense ratio of 462,113 E.P. in 1959, Loss ratio was about higher. Individual A. & H. made a profit 
SS . , i ’ eral . . aoe oe a 7 4 . ° 

soon to be released by the New "York In- 38.2% was fractionally lower. Extended one point higher at 52.9%. Expense ratio of 2.8% on $4,041 811 E.P. after four con- 
surance sheenrsenygdnane hed an encour coverage was also “in the black.” Profit at_35.8% was fractionally higher. secutive years “in the red.” The 1959 loss 
ikea eikel Jak $2,261,914.636, compared of 67% was shown on $64,243,113 lhe property damage except auto line was 3.0% on $3,873,014 E.P. Respective 





1 SP 1 » £0. 1050 aieeien Rr a RN Ee) Ss This compare ith Showed 14.3% profit on $28,340,503 E.P. loss ratios were 63.7% and 69.6%. Ex- 
1 $2,199,049,004 E for 1959. Incurred earned premiums. This compared wi 



















sane “nial fi 280 08 466 for an ag- 20.1% profit on $66,742,695 E P. in 1959, compared with 1959 result of 17.2% profit pense ratio at 33.5% compared with 
regate loss ratio of 56.6% as Loss ratio went up about three points to On $24,630,776 E.P. Loss ratio at 45.1% 33.4%. 
$1. 171) 833.903 E.P. and 574% loss ratio 47.9%. Comparative expense ratios were Was two points higher. Expense ratio at “1 Group A. & H., scored 0.8% profit on 
in 1959 ASA% and 44.8% 40.6% was about a point higher, $120,575,582 E.P. as against 0.6% profit on 
< ; aa ‘ as , » a 9s $111,055,288 E.P. in 1959. Respective loss 
Automobile liability B.I. continued to Homeowners business, also “in the Fidelity and Surety Profitable ae a aie 4 : 
hile : . “4 eyrre. Pe ratios were 83.1% and 83.6% and ex- 
hold its lead as the largest line written black.” produced 5.5% profit on $86,146,- > 41 ie a . ss : oO : ‘ 
mere Is Its 1960. $507 611 E.P $96.000000 production gain Both fidelity and surety business was pense ratio at 16.1% was slightly higher. 
the mutuals. Its score was $597.- = : ), production xg ' ; : “4 4 ne 
Dy the mutual ts #9 COTS WES G7" s ‘ Naat ; , : Rt Nese profitable for the mutuals. For fidelity 3urglary and theft, reflecting poor ex- 
862.906 E.P. on whic t over 1959 when the profit was 17.0% of . . 07 ve 
ae ok Ge, $3 : Thic I nae om rly’ 10 points higher 2” Underwriting gain of 84% was shown perience, produced 0.2% underwriting 
pron oo ae Wee Eee ae ee DEE Se? We = tig teh on $6,866,270 E.P. compared with 15.0% loss on $7,804,998 E.P. Loss ratio at 54.8% 
pares w $540,869, 385 E.P. and 28% at 46.3% and expense ratio at 48.2% was sa ak ae. ghee oe ; “fie : / 
aeee* sora 1959. | a -_ aphe “<e gain on $6,071,159 E.P. in 1959. The 1960 was six points higher and expense ratio 
underwrit SS it 5 ys ratio was’ two points high casein Gai MO: ase Palas "wee < AOf 4 _-E 
50 1¢ LWirne © #- 64.1% 3 1959. C wha vo Pp - i ind loss ratio at 54.1% was nearly five points —45.4%—was slightly up. On glass E.P. 
5 compar with © in 5 om- siainikin — 4 | : mntnea ec 1° i ° Adie . - y 
@ compared wi ay Tn contrast to a 19 ) underwriting lo > = higher and expense ratio at 37.5% was of $3,391,390 a profit of 19% was made 
ee ee ee Meee De Ie Yen of 1.9% mn z UREA: AUDI Pe two poms tighter. On a small volume compared with 3.6% profit on $3,241,060 
IBS muusiness ($3,260.363 E.] s the mutuals of surety business ($1,595,901) the under- E.P. Loss ratio went up from 52.1% to 
meal 5% profit in thi ‘am fant wis one Q ; 1 
9% Geekt cn Weshuna’s Conn. nade 3.5% pr mn this Ane Mast year writing profit was 35.5% with loss ratio 53.4% and expense ratio went up frac- 
at Peeerenne £0 red ae eg 7 705, at 10.6% and expense ratio at 53.9%. The _ tionally to 44.7%. 
. > . te Peres 02%, a - ©4100 . hg ° 
Workmen’s compensation, second larg- ive loss ratios were 49.3% and 57.7%. 1959 experience on $1,880,801 E.P. was Boiler and machinery, always a money- 
est line written, duced an underw rit- However r, expense ratio went up nearly 9.3% profit, 44.3% loss ratio and 464% maker, returned 49.2% profit on $21,982,- 
- . P efor. cond 7907 . : I cof oe 
ing profit of 11.9% on $412 719,035 earned three points to 47.2% _ expense ratio, 381 E.P., compared with 45.7% profit in 
premiums as compared wi th 10.7% profit In liability other than auto a profit of ere. |< o 1959 on $20,288,867 E.P. Loss ratio at 
on $378,220,150 E.P. in 1959 Loss ratio 87% was made on earned premiums of ; j y 20.0% was over two points lower and 


stood at 62.9% compared wit} 
year previous. Expense 





1 63.4% the $140,958,088 compared with 10.4% profit Individual accident repeated its 1959 expense ratio of 30.8% compared with 
yf 25 5% 


© in 1959 on $124,911,873 E.P. Loss ratio at performance as the most profitable 31.5% in 1959, 











Earned Losses Loss - 
< Rati 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio -F'ifteen Leading Mutual Co. Groups 
Allied American Mutual Fire ....... akece $5,706,971 $3,093,298 53.6 
Amalgamated Mutual Auto weed ane 1,229,711 578,870 47.1 ° ° 
American Hardware Mutual ................ 23,394,691 11,869,918 50.7 In 1960 Country-wide Experience 
American Manufacturers Mutual ............ 13,108,713 5,205,413 39.7 
American Mutual Liability .................. 84,090,484 55,176,818 65.2 Earned Losses Loss 
Atlantic Companies ............... iene 45,748,455 21,000,011 — P “ I acl Rati 
Automobile Mutual of America .............. 3421161 1,145,857 33.5 oy — 6a — 
f 835,55! 950,937 51. 
“sar Vay, al ~ ila nee: 15a ‘State Farm Mutual Auto ................05. $457,329,666 $256,487,409 56.1% 
Central Mutual of Van Wert, I ecu 28,669,620 12,088,594 42.2 RUN Bsc ok wine's bac eiceboeacses 387,690,817 249,484,755 64.4 
9 546 3 9.556, ey eaee 
mice ol nc oretronser Pe stirs o>: te niacies oY Nationwide Mutual Auto ...........0..000. 186,821,016 107,615,557 57.6 
Electric Mutual Liability <iketoeket 6,381,884 3,256,770 51.0 Lumbermens Mutual Casualty .............. 149,624,617 74,749,265 50.0 
“ 67877 626 iia 
sat ry ete slg tai Wate grad = Employers Mutual Liability ................. 135,576,529 87,256,973 64.4 
Employers Mutual Liability of Wisc. ......... 135,576,529 87,256,973 64.4 Hardware Mutual Casualty ................. 103,057,577 $8,607,751 56.9 
3:07? 5 5 : iia lake 
Factory Mutual Liability <0--.0.... 02.0... 22700885 ODER ASD g_—Amerieam Mutual Liability ..............0.. a a | 
Farm Family Mutual ....................... 2,076,123 1,189,494 57.3 Michigan Mutual Liability .................. 52,639,278 32,709,883 62.1 
Federated Mutual Implement & Hardware... 33,752,250 —_ 18,864,011 55.9 Pa TID oo nici cncsceccsnce.oces 45,748,455 21,600,011 47.2 
SS A SD ER Il i Nn 5,010,187 2,756,758 55.0 S 
Grain Dealers Mutual of Indiana ............ 19,068,894 8,653,132 454 fe OS eee eee 43,689,211 25,731,988 58.9 
ee ee ict x anaes ses a7 ann _ Employers Mutual Casualty of Iowa ........ 39,785,744 21,377,810 53.7 
geo vehukeehe mnie 57,577 58,607,75 56. 
OSS Gia a ie lle ae i ie 3,258,680 1,495,020 459 Federated Mutual Implement & Hardware... 33,752,250 18,864,011 55.9 
Indiana Lumbermens Riateed ......5.0...... 24,755,359 11,957,667 48.3 Pa. Threshmen & Farmers Mutual Casualty. 29,871,107 16,807,799 56.3 
Interboro Mutual Indemnity ................ 4,599,306 2,622,784 57.0 . - 
Jamestown Mate ................... o 7484 644 4.154.209 55.5 Security Mutual Casualty of Illinois ........ 29,860,888 20,631,219 69.1 
(Continued on Page 29) Merchants Mutual Casualty ................. 29,511,248 15,775,744 53.5 
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Earned Losses Loss 


New York State Experience Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 


ike American Policyholders 
(Continued from Page 18) 


Accident only (Individual) .................. ae -$201 Shae 
Grou Accwent & Health 2.2... ..cccccsceden 51,777 1,535 3.0 
Earned Losses BOS “WONG COMER, 1... os dscesace ss cscsenes ic -765 42,161 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio yeroge — “a Sy at 1. 2 h —“ —— ne 
‘ ‘ Auto Liability [ha RAGE SVE COS Nore ae 2,208 7,472 791. 
American Insurance Group (continued) aids: Le Auto Liability (PID:) ..............-0csc0ce- 785 4.704 500.2 
Auto F, & T. and Comprehensive ........... 423,310 370,988 87.6 Mere AP FN ee 224 108 48.2 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............ 75.137 17,718 23.6 Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............. 67 18,200 
WU i oan Sats 5a a teiieaaaieain Sectaedsls Ciwis 55,706 41,097 73.8 are ie aoe SR date ee 
MN 515K x's EGR 4:0: 9i6 die D6 ak 9S p scalars ipcwie 9) S188 53,923 42,085 78.0 y SS 2 ee $53,949 -$29 968 wit 
ROO a sista 9 5 aetna a ave i ayasaTobsaiae Lis Aa opie kine CSS 82,598 56,119 67.9 : } 
UPTIINY GUE AMOR oo 5ci595.0506 shine se ee 279,581 226,184 80.9 American Mutual Liability 
nc nweseeuareeixti $6,636,924 $3,566,315 53.7% ‘Accident only (Individual)................... $1,343 $217 oe Te 
_ — : Accident & Health (Individual)............. 15,768 4,366 74 SE 
American Manufacturers Mutual Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual).... _ 6,490 5,194 80.0 
‘ el ” wene -GtOup Accident. G THealthis....6 ..cccccecses. 1,542,550 1,292,505 83.8 
PERIMEE RN SS eh Sao cae fa cetlinee wes ies $6,286 $2,329 37.1% ,  o rife rtrd 
Homeowners 206, 353 103.172 34.8 WOON LAMNs craia cc crock cans ase snemeeaces 4,738,022 2,349,747 49.6 
° ee ar eee Carte eee a i cl = Liability other than auto (B.I.) ............. 1,353,270 774,904 57.3 
Accident only (Individual) .................. 22 xe a nae Auto Liability (B pets ‘ _ 
Sade 224 57 "4999 . fg ROE al: Sa ee rae 3,012,392 2,206,691 73.3 
BE ee ES Re ee oe ara 334,573 171,822 51.4 \ eo acgee” by ae aes eo be ips 
! ae OD - 10 <2 20 7 PE) TEN tA 2 825,777 436,187 52.8 
PREG TAMDUNEY CE PY acd cccwsrssnsinsaceeeses 74,341 29,535 39.7 agg al ti 2 ns 
y ey »2°205 =r , FE ee re te a ae eee 51,750 35,138 67.9 
PN So hl go evokcaaascwwasaeeaes camer 183,382 44,509 24.3 Vain ushar-dhak ounce ti Oh) 348°179 169935 48°8 
, > OT . o ze f 95927 38 543 ¢ vability Ot! han auto ; EEK eemsieneties J45,1/ Aes 5. 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ........... 5,927 38,543 44.9 | ataead ie miepamie gases On te 46,736 8'103 173 
. HEP A ane Scully | CAME SIE fag cFs-'5 LPR K sa ca'c valerate Ras-«.0:cicemid-ware'sinie' 7 ee He 
HOSA ee eee ego ed wie $980,! $389,910 39.8% : ; ae 
bine — ee Nos cee ss duns a hadcndone nie 10,206 4,759 46.6 
a WMPSINTY And “TRC: «cee edscssvsccccseeence 16,404 30,667 186.9 
I des bc ioccositnisen aves AK 0% $1,030 Mo 2 ah TS ee $11,968,914 $7.317,979 611% 
ein 55 ep bey haw kb K Sew d bree abe's 0 0 wide 432,235 154,371 35.7 
Accident only (Individual) .................. 132,868 51,405 38.7 : 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............. 833 7 8 one Surety Group $998 35 wane ro 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual)... 47,399 22.362 471 Homeowners ...... te nttaseccaseenceeeees ee $228,351 $237,690 104.1% 
Group Accident & Health ..............0000. 216,758 125,478 579 Accident only (Individual)................... _ 128 cose oF 
Non-Canc. Accident & Health ............... 2,555 421 165 Group Accident & Health................... ans 42,686 — 
EO oe ren ne ree 1,400,576 697 320 49.6 Workmen's Comp. teencees CO a ce 89,237 818,445 oes 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) ............. 757,723 148.683 19.6 Liability other than auto (B.D)... eee eee ees 1,495,443 577,774 38.6 
Auto Liability (BL) .........0..ccecceeeeeee 4,657,750 2,300,751 51.3 Auto Liability (B. 1.)......--....- seen, 2,870,382 1,590,531 55.4 
Auto Liability (P.D.) ..........ccscecceeeee 1,301,544 634,107 45.6 Auto Liability (P. D.)......... 0. esses eres, 820 677 518,275 63.2 
PO AIM oe sds 1055 C'vn wv bd aces 4 5K 706,764 249,330 35.3 Auto Collision ........... ere er reer cees tees 415,645 229,681 55.3 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ........... 304,400 168.208 55.3 Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive............ 191,572 119,724 62.5 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ........... 102,577 15,211 14.8 Liability other than auto (P. D.)......... 268,856 3,990 16.4 
DEI far Ga Usa dea eae aalon yan vereaaex aed 32.980 3,859 11.7 Oran te ne 5 anata biatata 644,049 136,479 21.2 
MOEN ig hates < Peviean ve srcndine babii i535 12,197 2,590 Az STS 0 ner tees 968,384 64.995 6.7 
Re giro abr poem Cott Paige orn Oil vg Uae 25.555 14.994 58.7 CNR coc od aide varias gle a deatate need EBGcg oad 71,196 38.694 34.3 
ce ee 7, ne 37,211 29 487 792 Burgiaty ond Phelt..:. 0.5 cscscciseses awe ieierd 235,989 140,163 59.4 
Boiler and Machinery .................-000 84,540 61.932 73 3 ~ ——- - - 
pte dis re Sneed .. $9,265,662 $4,559,127 49.2% 
MIA ook Rta tea ian ads os $10,353,495 $4,770,480 46.1% (Continued on Page 22) 
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New York State Experience 
(Continued from Page 21) 
Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Assurance Co. of America 
SN SO. cack ubasnketmsrindes sec shuaene $42 Sit keen 
oe eee es Cee a ee Peer eee 101,113 49,811 49.3 
Liability other than auto (B. I.)... ise & 3,151 3,571 113.5 
wn ES a (See Se eee er ar 8,050 15,296 190.0 
Auto Liability (P. D.)......... BO ey ? 261 3,800 168.1 
i eC eat sce ak se Peeess 477,536 282,997 59.3 
Auto F. & T. and Compre rehensive ie aes 218,824 155,763 71.2 
Liability other than auto (P. D.)............. 1 41 4100.0 
ME: biceVcketouiewes Es eRe ae 51 13 25.5 
Burglary and Theft.............. 2,844 26/7 94 
RMN sc cx carkackkaukes ee vee $813,873 $511,565 62.9% 
Atlantic Companies 
Multiple Line $289,035 $191,315 66.2% 
eee eee, Re pee ened ees aae 1,056,600 662,926 62.7 
Group ‘Accident & Health .................. 622,301 357,320 37.4 
Workmen’s Comp ee 1,575,807 1,121,515 71.2 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) ............. 1,515,320 434,955 28.7 
Mate EMMY CBE) ...5cceeccnccseeces os 3,058,792 1,532,344 41.9 
Ry NE EOD occ ccs atawavs wes nens.ox 892,407 477 400 53.5 
ROS GRRE et, act cticcwe de dasa bud 560,969 236,179 42.1 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ........... 308,126 147,700 47.9 
Liability a than auto (P.D.) ............. 100,804 39,797 39.5 
Glass SELEUEE Siw ae KS A ERE OS au beNeawade 57,931 30,055 51.9 
Bur glary ‘and ROE: ws. a Shsbukens sha sous cedex 113,543 27 626 24.3 
RE SS ae eter le Ra $10,751,695 $5,259,132 48.9% 
Atlas Group 
SI ENE oa ss noeh ne cdaseanr dees $774 $137 17.7% 
I od 146,805 129,839 88.4 
Workmen’s Comp. .............. 53,109 11,103 20.9 
Liability other PUNT S.)ccsnccackvees 70,177 24,632 35.1 
Auto Liability (B. I1.).... 354,798 226,601 63.9 
Auto L iability (2 D.). Set aia eae 99,402 11,012 11.1 
OSE EE ED SEL ES LEE 234,571 86,416 36.8 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive... . ee 101,553 126 1 
Liability other than auto (P_ D.) 7,406 2,411 32.6 
Rad Cee AE pi ee Cent ae Sn oe 10,880 5,259 48.3 
Burglary and Theft........ 59.676 12,193 () 4 
ce ciresencensederikeven “$1,139.15 1 $509,729 44.7% 
Automobile Mutual of America 
RR i OR oa a cies $185,472 $139,047 75.0% 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive .......... 451,771 168,509 37.3 
Se Rae 105 39 37.1 
TOR che oes $637,348 $307,595 48 3% 
Autoplan 
Liability other than auto (B. I.) $22 $150 681.8% 
Jy EO a CS ae ere 50,141 68,634 136.9 
ws PO ae Ce | See eee or 13,872 15,796 113.9 
Auto Collision ....... RES eaechoxekie 7,980 2.075 26.0 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive 4,271 3,582 83.9 
Total. $76,286 $90,237 118.3% 
Bakers Mutual of New York 
Workmen’s Comp. ae eae ee ie saree ‘ $1,010,592 $669,776 66.3% 
Liability other than auto (B. I.)........... 417,062 54,073 13.1 
Liability other than auto (P. D.) 9,353 94] es 
ON oreo re alcres bar Rbecub ands deaeeks 35,291 12,513 35.5 
Total $1,472,298 $736,021 50.0% 
Balboa Insurance Co. 
Homeowners ....... $93 $52 55.9% 
Auto Liability (B. 1.) 18,069 19,317 106.9 
Auto Liability (P. D.) 4,120 3,243 78.7 
otal $22,282 $22,612 101.5% 
Bankers & Shippers Group 
Multiple Line $7,440 $576 7.7% 
Homeowners a 199,200 96,161 48.3 
Workmen's Comp Peper ee eee eas 2,538 as 
Liability other than auto (B. L).... 44.976 13,092 29.1 
Auto poe > y (B. 1.) 1,005,326 458,151 45.6 
Auto Li itv (P. D.) 249 818 139,867 56.0 
Auto Collision ....... 1,729,904 1,312,051 75.8 
Auto F & T. and ( ‘ompre lensive.. 731,598 468,513 64.0 
Liability other than auto (P. D.)............ 10,529 20,587 195.5 
Fidelity ..... fr Peron iaceihe evant 12 Patt: uke 
Ee eee CHEE Dee eelperay Bee 106,597 86,537 81.2 
Glass SEES EA pe ee eee 2,155 1,638 76.0 
Burglary and Theft 12,346 4,419 35.8 
Total. . $4,099,901 $2,604, 130 63.5% 
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G. E. Keefe Sizes Up 
Contracting Failures 


DUN & BRADSTREET’S VP. 


Construction and Surety Bond People 
Who Attended AGC’s Boston Meet- 
ing a seen by His Views 


George Kee fe, vice president, Dun & 
Bradstreet rs New York, delivered an 
address earlier this year at the meeting in 
Boston of Associated General Contractors 
which was hailed by both contractors and 
surety bond executives as one of the best 
size-ups of the reasons for construction 
failures and their causes to be given to 
date, Contracting has not improved notice- 
ably since Mr. Keefe delivered his address. 
There are still plenty of financial pitfalls 
in that industry. But surety people, ever 
hopeful, feel that his warnings on the situ- 
ation accomplished some good. 

In a spirit of helpfulness, 
Underwriter pzblishes the following ex- 
cerpts from Dun & Bradstreet “Green 
Sheet” which gives the most significant 
points made by Mr. Keefe: 

“Construction is our No, 1 industry. 
It accounts for 11% of our gross national 
product, and its 2.7 million employes 
rank second in number only to the 8.2 
million employed in Feder: il, state, and 
municipal government. ( ‘onstruction out- 


The Eastern 


lays of $55 billion in 1960 were higher 
than the amount spent respectively on 
food, clothing and automobiles. 


475,000 Contractors and Subcontractors 

“There are presently a total of 475,- 
QOO construction contractors and subcon- 
tractors. This does not include 
tial builders whose number is 


residen- 
not com- 


piled by the U. S. Census Bureau. Con 
tractors thus represent 10% of the total 
business population of 4,659,000 con- 
cerns. 

“Last year business failures totaled 
15,445. Of these, 2,607 were in construc- 
tion, including 227 speculative builders, 


and 2,380 contractors and subcontractors. 
The 2,607 construction failures accounted 
for 16.8% of the total business failures 
And the 2,380 contractors and subcon- 
tractors who represent 10% of the busi- 
ness population, accounted for 15.4% of 
total failures 

“Along with numbers, liabilities have 
been increasing also. Last year, con- 
struction failure liabilities represented 
214% of the $938 million in failure lia- 
bilities among all business failures. Of 
this 21.4%, 6.3% comprised speculative 
builders and 15.1% was among contrac- 
tors and sub-contractors. 


Competition is Intense 


“No one factor has been responsible 


Company 


Berkshire Mutual Fire 
Multiple Line 
Home PWNETS 2.0.00. ce sees wees 
Liability other than auto (B. I.) 
Auto Collision 
Auto F. & T. 


and Comprehensive 


Liability other than auto (P. D.).. ..... 

Glass eo cecersereesessece Ce ceeesces 

IAT Y “RNA! DMEM. <5 3.5 coos cescaweceoss 
Total... .. 


Boston Insurance Group 
Multiple Line 
PECREPTOBIG | sic nis'sss orvaeyeceaesesse 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) 
Group Accident & Health. 
OU OII INNS wee an 
Liability other than auto (B. I.) 
Auto Liability (B. I.) 
Auto Liability (P. 
Auto Collision 
Auto F. & T. 


and Comprehensive.... 


Liability other than auto (P. D.).......... 
MN ets GAGS Sa aioe sce ako ab as eso 09 
MNT usu sabe ceiass SeeCva rads doabS 
Glass TT t ahs tT AU) OY CREEL ELEW, CRT CeR Te Tree 
NOES “BONES MNEs 0's «0 o'0:c.45 5 Khe eae 
ee 


for construction failures. Contributing 
to the picture have been a number of 
causes, ranging from extended finances 
to human nature. But what has brought 
these to a head is the severe and fre- 
quently bitter competitive industry 
which, in spite of record levels of con- 
tract revenues, still does not appear to 
offer enough business to go around, 
“Competitively, these facts stand out: 
1. ‘“‘Too many newcomers have entered the in- 
dustry. The result has disproportionate 
numbers, Generally, the business population has 
grown 18% 1950, matching the 
population, But the 
tractors has grown 34% 
of these 
techniques, but 


been 
since 17% rise 
number of 
in this period. 

known 
about 


in total con- 


Many 
construction 


newcomers have 


very little business man- 
agement. 
> 


2. “Meanwhile, industry 


contracts has increased 


capacity to perform 
as the result 
Contractors 


materially 
skills. 
with 


and 
work, 
in history. 


of improved equipment 


can perform more smaller crews, 


than ever before 
3. “Profit have 


Ten 


margins fallen accordingly. 


years ago, a contractor would bid a job 
at 15% 


rials. 


or more above costs of labor and mate- 


Today, 


less 


many contracts are accepted at 


Some contractors bid at 
hoping that ‘change 
requested by the owner 


5% or no gross 


margin at all, orders’ and 


‘extras’ after the job is 


let will create profit opportunities. 
4. “Net profits are thus at a post-war low. 
Our ratio studies for general contractors for 


1959, a reflected median 
revenues of 1.33%, and 
net profits on tangible net worth of 7.66%. This 
16.17% respectively 
shown by similar studies for the year 1950. For 


1959, 


the year boom year, 


net profits on contract 


compared with 2.47% and 


contractors ranked seventh from 
the bottom in 36 manufacturing 
studied as regards net profits on sales. 


the year 
industries 


Causes of Construction Failure 


“Failures are not created by condi- 
tions—they are caused by people. 

“In other words, the failure picture 
which we have been de scribing is the re- 
sult of the inability of a growing num- 
ber of contract construction concerns to 
master the problems of management re 
quired to cope with the conditions. 

“Contract construction is one of the 
most hazardous of all industries. It is 
exposed continually to the unknown and 
unexpected. It therefore calls for un- 
usual skills in buying, hiring, and super- 
vision, as well as in cost saniels, finan- 
cial management, and pricing. To this 
must be added the necessary engineer- 
ing know-how, timing, and diplomacy 
required to keep a job moving. Against 
such a background, management is at a 
high premium, 

“Among the larger, 
tractors—those 
records - 


well managed con- 

who keep careful cost 
supervise carefully —keep ac- 

(Continued on Page 35) 











Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 
$393 ee ey 
186,905 74,957 40.1 
5 14,224 -97] 
moi 273,498 140,979 51.5 
aoe 114,442 67,879 59.3 
64 er eee 
5,294 1,989 37.6 
se 6,494 1,782 27.4 
$601,314 $2 86,615 47.7% 
$1,610 $741 46.0% 
331,230 169,062 51.0 
521 -1521 ia 
itd 49,592 35,334 71.2 
“sé 300,763 160,839 53.5 
en 452,475 219,041 48.4 
1,666,829 841,923 50.5 
we 491 422 325,875 66.3 
~~ 364,145 168,281 46.2 
be 152,694 89,295 58.5 
caw 53,999 26,226 48.6 
now 12,431 10,898 87.7 
19,110 13,924 72.9 
ie 22,565 15,669 69.4 
aoe 45,065 19,718 43.8 
$3,964,451 $2,095,305 52.9% 
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Earned Losses Loss Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Buffalo Insurance Co. Century and Pacific Coast Fire 
BEES SAS reef 8 EF aber ye el $840 _, $33 TO cnc dacccee hconcyauadé. ce $156 $165 105.8% 
Workmen's C Nea gh NT ll Le aN EE ta oat i Se 277,133 152,167 34.9 RMOTRIE P05 5 iiso ¢ 00d ¥ 450% kp a nan via c-cdecs 41,620 60,416 145.2 
yvorkmen’s Comp. ..........e sees seen eee ees 123,100 43,440 35.3 Liability other than auto (B. I.).............. 12,883 4,50 35.6 
Liability other than auto (B. I.).............. 131,289 45,711 34.8 prey eT Eo ee 75 630 47.053 622 
Auto Liability (B. ele santas d See oes aig st 616,983 324,510 52.6 Kaien Tae, Ge DS ei occ ans os... 04000 17 331 14.330 927 
Fp ly foe So Lig aL 180,417 116,051 ey. Nae CUMNRIR ass <5 4h Sin, ts aa¥ad. can 2 58,492 27,006 46.2 
Auto Collision Per ere Terry ba sais si ein crn cies 108,271 49,502 45.7 Auto F. & Tt and Comprehensive. . a, 31,110 13,758 44? 
Auto F, & T. and Comprehensive........... 49,313 38,590 78.3 Liability other than auto (P. D.).. 00 
meets GUAT THA ANI TEs I) ces sce ccicees 15,988 11,164 69.8 (lage. Tenor. eres 670 313 467 
Ce RRR PRR Dp ashe BOM Sibel dS ee ee 15,066 12,047 80.0 Sve ee eae ely eee oe Sg ee 27 2 72% 
Burglary and Thelt........ ac OY 17,853 15/235 A ta laa aati hid le Rie ities ae haat 
; Sp 7 LG. AE earn ae ements 250,69 $175,87 70.2% 
ay os oa $1,536,253 $808,450 52.6% chine —_— — te 
Camden Fire Citi 
: : ae uM itizens Casualty of New York 
MUO AGE Cy vin Gh estes ve lcineyees $105,558 $161,574 153.1% Group Accident & Health $2 121 $929 13.29% 
Homeowners Seb Rho <a ae state ee tee e eens 269,981 113,334 42.0 Wisieneate Chom sai Sak Ca a ae a ata 37424 2586 163 ¢ 
rege? rsa pencaloenend va es he auch aie be nee oy Liability other teen auto $B. 1)........:2.-. 303,670 00.741 ae 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive............ 206,600 110,173 53.3 Auto “prrctd > 2 SE SANE yin or 4 
Liability other than auto (P.D.).....0.00.. 5,042 1,364 ae oy y ene: ee er , wre can 
SREB A Be fn eat OES Sebi le tiael ee 243 Bete are ee es eee Sg ‘ Haha) ll ll Bass > Saas 
Burglary and Theft...............cccsccu eens 23,903 15,321 SIGE '* “ghasunina hina eae aaa Rom = 8 
ne > Sass. Yo ccccapsssadcerecesseessuecceseacscees 415 _=5 : 
i nese idaticsexs $1,031,408 $609,826 SR PF ROG RMB <<< noes cies cher nverees pi aes ee 
Central Mutual MEARS oh Rena hake Cb ae ines $851,897 $15,327 1.8% 
LT EES a ee eee eee $2,407 $235 9.8% 
MRR TNN BOR ere. sia 5 soc Saints auiesy Os wae ceo aes 536,593 318,391 59.3 . aig iti 
Liability other than auto (B. [)............. 133,215 41,200 a gs ee ere ee $34,347 $23,813 9.3% 
PINE RIN EIS BD on earning esa neesscnenie’ 968,092 338,537 35.0 ars anc + Slangin ce nicer pheasants 161061 $64 OGD o7's : 
n atssiiéecr ) c c - IES © bh atel eare-e- aia mie: data Mit ane cae oe ee ae este 4 LOA, ate 
—_ rome (I rea Rid ee a yet peer pe Accident only (Individual)................... 76,081 22,058 29.0 
Auto F & T amd Comprehensive fo. ean ea 171.99) 79.753 464 Accident & Health (Individual).............. 188,748 76,036 40.3 
Iiatwlity. other than ; to. iia OR eve: . Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) .... 9,001 2,971 33.0 
Liz J PGi AL AUTO EE Ds ie oa eee coins ‘ 4,980 —168 Fe é : : ‘ 30 1° re gh 
(ORS Uae Bt pie ERs: © 39 368 22. 887 58 | Group Accident MC PEOANOR Eo osax loinc ccaemenes 39,199 17,296 44.1 
Burglary and Theft 94401 38161 452 WHGERINOGINE COMING 3 iis cc cesicsiecssunaseavecces 1,031,220 323,386 31.4 
ee ee ee Se yer t eNaS, gel re _—-_.. Asabaity other than auto (B. 1.)..........0.. 1,319,683 594,665 45.1 
‘ 2 547.22 5 f fee a BE) a 8 Se eee 3,619,075 2,161,599 59.7 
eer <2 ORE SRM esr one — ae OO “Kia SEAMS AB. D1). «<5. 05+ <0 -0--0-00+ <0 816,224 483,890 59.3 
Corroon & Reynolds Group Piake COMNOM f.0K8s e555 255.5100 erent ore 460,383 286,976 62.3 
EE COUE ESS a $14,064 $20,142 143.2% Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive........ ... 256,724 183,476 71.5 
HIGMEOWNETS: a ook es ccs ok eet scatter cso 393,669 242,125 61.5 Liability other than auto (P. D.)............ 97,713 28,40 29.1 
Liability other than auto (B. I.)............. 34,220 6,418 18.8 oS oe Ee aie oe BS Re re 103,488 24,995 24.2 
Nate A RENN Paet lent  e etie at 633,112 344,899 54.5 SNMRMNOY 9 2h c85 chess cite av nrsinie Wa ae ale giase Sas, stale ne 100,000 194,105 194.1 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive........... 277,841 178,071 64.1 EN >! Baines a hy eee Mig Od aa aia ee wie” 141,569 125,267 88.5 
OES RS ER AER ce rE ath. Ue 799 73 9.1 gy ae | ee ree J 488 841 251,962 51.5 
SPUROIRCY BU PHOT: o.oo hac hbo Skene cdcees t's 41,165 15,366 37.3 Boer and Machinery. <<... .6.6 066.0008. Re 332,401 54,696 16.5 
ES Ca ee ee $1,394,870 $807,094 57.9% ee ae 53.5% 








The Bridge To Stronger Markets 


Our agency serves as a bridge between our companies and our brokers. It is our job to see that this bridge 


is maintained in the best possible manner to provide for a smooth, free flow of traffic in both directions. 


Bridge authorities forbid the transportation of explosives because they know that should there be an accident 


involving the explosives-bearing truck, the entire bridge would have to be closed to all traffic. 


So it is with us. When we prevent an undeserving line from passing through our office, it is to strengthen our 
markets, which are your markets. Only by providing you with strong markets can we best help you solve the prob- 


lems that arise among many deserving lines. 


Ours is a two-way bridge. The heavy volume of traffic it carries renders it capable of giving the quality of service 


a sparsely-traveled bridge cannot afford. 


We move all kinds of traffic: Fire, Marine, Casualty, Life A.&S., Mutual Funds. Traveling Our Way? 


S 


55 John Street, New York 38, New York © BArclay 7-8900 
MEMBERS, N.Y.C. INSURANCE AGENTS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


“Our Second Half-Century" 





AGENCY, INC. 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
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Company 


Consolidated Mutual 

Group Accident & Health.. 
Workmen’s Comp. ............ 
Liability other than auto (B. L.) 
Auto Liability (B. 1.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
i aR a5 c5.sx<ecanne eset e es 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive. 
Liability other than auto (P. D.) 


Burglary and Theft 
Total.. 


Continental Casualty 


NN 55k cance caceesskos iden 
Accident only (Individual). err 
Accident & Health (Individual) . 5 ahs 


Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual! 
Group Accident & Healt] 
Non-Canc Accident & Healt! 
Workmen’s Comp ee 
Liability other than auto (B. I.) 


Auto Liability (B. I.)...... ete 
Auto Liability (P. D.) ......... 
Auto Collision ................ 

Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive 
Liability othe ito (P. D.) 
Fidelity 

Surety 

I ER A FSB Sea pene 


Cosmopolitan Mutual 
Homeowners .. — ; 
Group Accident & Healt RARE GRE 
Workmen's Comp 


Liability other than auto (B. IL.) 
Auto Liability (B. 1.). 

Auto Liability (P. D.)........ 
Auto Collision ...... rer ee 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive 
Liability other than auto (P. D.) 
Surety 

DOs Uindbacnseeekn ses xeaene 


Dubuque Fire & Marine 
(,roup Accident & Health..... 


Electric Mutual Liability 
ther than auto (B. I.). 
Auto Liability (B. 1.). 

Auto Liability (P. D.) 

Liability other than auto (P. D.) 


sonannd Mutual of New York 
Homeowner Pray e 
Group Accident & Healt! 
Workmen’s Comp 
Liability other than 
Auto Liability (B. | 
Auto Liability (P. D.) 


Auto Collision 

Au F. & T ( I ehensive 
Liabil ther u (P. D 
Class 


Employers’ Fire 
Multiple Line 
Homeowners cae 
Accident only (Individual).. 
Accident & Health (Individual) : 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) 
Group Accident & Healt! 
W erage s Comp 





Liability other than auto (B. I.) 
Aut » Li 

Auto 

Auto 1 he ee 
Auto F & T. and Comprehensive 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) 
Fidelity ..... 

0S ee 

ON rere 


gurglary and Theft 


Boiler sol Machinery 


Total 


Earned 
Premiums 


$141,261 
4,195,731 
11,064,860 
196,509 
1,540,823 


54,086 
49,505 


$16,305,645 


$121 
3,043,000 
3,718,803 
4,008,234 
14,021,748 
495,854 
1,924,339 
3,328,840 
5,199,716 
1,540,823 
361,364 
168,633 
SK ).636 
262,240 
1,565,485 
62,315 
180,255 


$40,382,824 


$74,010 
1,010,722 
5,902,344 
4,528,231 
5,638,159 
1,355,865 
162,337 
89.350 
263,44 
16,622 
231,253 


92 579 
£26,042 


$19,302,909 


$2,009 
145,896 
55.576 


115 


$203,596 


$130,691 
309,016 
2,542,495 
2 154,142 
16,250,961 
2,341,106 
194,438 
230,319 
114,846 
43,517 


218 


$24,372,349 


$29,210 
233,904 
1,001 
1,672 
1,186 
18,508 
89,746 
169,223 
412,759 
114,382 
144,719 
74,108 
14.725 
13,977 
22,582 
14,214 
41,774 


1,490 


$1,405,446 


Losses 


Incurred 


$37,004 
2,110,235 
5,318,341 
97,006 
900,873 
261,382 
5,027 


214,347 


42,773 


44,269 


$7,942,740 


$396 
568,831 
2,762,997 
1,356,892 
9,194,634 
115,726 
1,045,862 
1,647,727 
3,365, 114 
900,873 
261,382 
89,427 
192,621 
77,076 
144,119 
30,057 
159.468 


$21,912,410 


$39,914 
660,091 
3 452 SOR 
2,295,586 
2'830,512 


$10,240,227 


$4,900 
81,961 
22,974 

8 


$100,043 


$88,976 
178,834 
2,031,158 
949,268 
8,844,641 
1,628,489 
97,209 
172,239 
60,798 
24,819 
4.846 


$14,081,367 


71. 263 
67,986 
44,783 

2,699 

420 

-1 

8,581 

15,242 


318 


$732,110 
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Fifteen Leading Mutual Companies 
In 1960 New York State Writings 























SN RE nas 5s KANE SSS 64 550. 46th ee $70,041,143 $40,797,451 58.2% 
ee rer ee 28,597,351 16,363,150 57.2 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty .............. 28,020,100 13,168,672 47.0 
Empire Mutual Insurance ................... 24,372,349 14,081,367 57.8 
So oe Sadinciis ov ianek ews oaws & 23,687,249 14,573,177 61.5 
Employers Mutual Liability ................. 20,954,190 12,961,919 61.9 
Coamopolitam Bimtual ...........0.c0cccesees 19,302,909 10,240,227 53.1 
Merchants Mutual Casualty ................. 18,945,621 9,456,121 49.9 
eee ae 16,305,645 7,942,740 48.7 
Public Service Mutual ..................005: 16,136,292 7,406,192 45.9 
Greater New York Mutual .................. 15,795,531 7,931,372 50.2 
Security Mutual of New York ............... 12,744,077 6,479,215 50.8 
SRI RN oe Ses Sew aes uncle ga 12,670,855 7,480,634 59.0 
American Mutual Liability .................. 11,968,914 7,317,979 61.1 
National Grange Mutual + ty ee ih See 11,146,954 6,185,621 55.5 
Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Employers’ Liability 
ES ERG (CS RS ee ee a ee $156,171 $96,826 62.0 
POT inc er SeG oes Si wain are aks st 197,858 88,886 44.9 
Accident only (Individual). ........:......... 45,008 12,492 27.8 
Accident & Health (Individual).............. 47 859 17,239 36.0 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual).... 26,873 12,085 45.0 
Group Accident & Health... .......0... cscs 324,140 243,039 75.0 
OE Ce cana ee dws hve bons veaw'de 2,029,159 890,033 43.9 
Liability other than auto (B. I.).............. 2,012,791 702,227 34.9 
Ni) BE AAMINE UES ED 5's clas p's $ hao ele SS % oa s's 3,043,834 1,901,548 62.5 
PASO NUNES A, BOD occa cco pees wenccansnct 824,801 439,439 53.3 
PAINE UMEEIIEIER Fo ee ee 444,893 180,271 40.5 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive............ 215,891 115,117 53.3 
Liability other than auto (P. D.)............. 200,061 185,970 93.0 
PRIS “A ccgscude Wi sawsh esis eo akon x 212,849 26,967 12.7 
MEN cs:ica seuss <a ob > vob ENR SARS RU So uS Os 156,504 —10,885 Scarves 
SRM akc e ake ack as Cane ce ek eran ante 88,319 43,205 48.9 
Burglary and ee 245,471 156,870 63.9 
Boiler and se Re rer eae Pet eee 122,164 60,039 49.1 
BUM cecum stunk sick hones $10,394,646 $5,161,368 49.7% 
Employers Mutual of Wisc. 
DERISION INE (Sa coe we RE ARES bow Ad oe ODA $8,405 D. ess -% 
Group Accident & Health.......... 1,877,564 1,357,402 72.3% 
Workmen’s Comp. ............ Scary che ain tata 9,133,906 5,298,027 58.0 
reo: other than auto (B, I.)...... 5,594,864 3,458,494 61.8 
Auto Liability (B. T.).. 2,488,293 1,813,338 72.9 
erring ¥ panty (P19) 66ssin sks 777,998 466,699 60.0 
” tto ¢ or % ~¥ Ses Bi en ona 5 eae 49,912 36,878 73.9 
Auto F. . and Comprehensive 30,342 16,356 53.9 
Liability ae than auto G@PID.) ..........5. 715,672 357,616 50.0 
NT eee Lo eigen ina nbes eels es Kis woh ke 169,630 70,223 41.4 
OE EEO IS A I A Re PR 20,444 10,334 50.5 
Ur PAty. ONG TNE. voc ccs awsieas 87,160 76,552 87.8 
Dotal.... $20,954,190 $12,961,919 61.9% 
Excelsior of New York 
RRUSDUE PANE 6 cage nee ses saenanis $330 Er ree. 
MIRON bE ds ee ec Be 2 ot 121,067 61,611 50.9 
Liability other than auto (B 3 ) PEAR aco 13,513 -—723 ee 
Auto ( oli ER ORE ee eee a 166,303 85,881 51.6 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ........... 67,272 33,709 50.1 
AER vik ckacbakor Speaks cack otsies 114 7 6.1 
ee ge Gs & - : ne en 6,919 7,836 113.3 
Lit | Pee eee Ee ee $375,518 $188,321 50.1% 
Exchange Mutual 
Workmen’s Comp. .......... eis $619,065 $254,897 41.2% 
Liability other than auto (B. I.). 264,493 67,224 25.4 
rg Ee ae Cy @ 2,181,071 1,173,077 53.8 
Auto Liability (P. D.).................. 649,583 349 202 53.8 
Auto Collision .............. 161,047 81,414 50.6 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive.... 62,629 35,879 57.3 
Liability other than auto (P. D.).... 64,548 30,994 48.0 
i a ne eae $4,002,436 $1 992,687 49.8% 
Factory Mutual Liability 
Liability other than auto (B. I.)............. $40,334 $2,573 6.4% 
Auto Liability (B. I.)...... 3,958,652 1,687,886 42.6 
ee SS ta 1,082,670 539,179 498 
I, a 8 ee Soe ae 912,449 336,736 36.9 
Burglary and Theft... ........5.. 21,926 4,472 20.4 
ORO i a:=s oi eenee en $6,016,031 $2,570,846 42.7% 
Farm Family Mutual 
Workmen’s Comp. ............... i $10,440 $3,934 37.7% 
Liability other than auto (B. I.)..... 292,365 76,702 26.2 
ARS DS | St Ea a ee nC 571,707 442,496 774 
Auto Liability (P. D.)..... RATER Se Penne 2 169,727 120,698 71.1 
OS Raia Ri ge 5 PRD Se ee 124,520 101,697 81.7 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive............ 68,547 36,019 52.5 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............ 1,813 5 R 
BE ces Sh 5s hak owcuaacute etek $1,239,119 $781,551 63.1% 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Income ....Income... INCOME 


The necessity of maintaining INCOME during periods of disability cannot be over- 
emphasized. 


Agents and brokers will develop substantial commission income by providing in- 
come protection for their clients. For sound insurance counsel, emphasize the follow- 


ing points to each and every client: 


Your INCOME pays your Rent or Mortgage payments. 
Your INCOME pays your Food Bills. 

Your INCOME, in fact, pays ALL your bills. 

Your INCOME is the basis of your standard of living. 


Without your INCOME you've got PROBLEMS! 


So, the smart buyer of insurance will buy Disability INCOME first. He knows 
it will pay his family’s bills in case he is laid up. How about your own Income Protec- 
tion? It will pay you to check on it. 


For the very best in Disability Income protection for you and 
your clients—call YUkon 6-0230. 


R. J. KEANE, INC. 


110 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 


Ask for AL NASSAU or BOB KEANE 





We are proud to be the Accident and Sickness Specialist designated by over 
300 agents and brokers to adequately take excellent care of the Disability 
Income needs of their clients. 


Our producers have the assurance that whatever the problem, however diffi- 
cult, R. J. Keane, Inc. will come up with the right answer. 











Exclusively a Brokers’ Agency for all Accident and Sickness lines 
Individual, Family, Group and Special Risks 
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New York State Experience 


(Continued from Page 24) 
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Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Federal (Chubb & Son) 
SNS BOR oo ncacks st teans SeEhens $367,731 $63,065 17.1% 
NE ca ccmee sn SARE Y cee ee eee s Rae 1,722,092 1,174,915 68.2 
Accident only (Individual)........... ....... 301,684 104,877 34.8 
i eM Sele Coan wasn sone 1,003,786 768,251 76.5 
Liability other than auto (B. I.).............. 1,089,749 429,157 39.4 
ee OC a) ee ee 4,325,642 2,303,945 53.3 
Auto Liability eee hae Ae cer 990,814 577,465 58.3 
A ARE accu stad ends ccd then seaehonas 2,155,448 1,021,872 47.4 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive. . 1,176,001 582,323 49.5 
Liability other than auto (P. D.).... 92,090 37,980 41.2 
Fidelity is 1,121,973 781,839 69.7 
PE occ cn las cenan ones 701,811 27,044 3.9 
Glass eek 59,920 27,539 46.0 
DOATY BN DWC. os ass dsesvasnabodbawses se 338,545 236,710 69.9 
| RE Se ee ae ee $15,447,286 $8,136,992 52.7% 
Federated Mutual Implement & Hardware 
EO EM LENE ERE TEE OTE Bias $13,075 te 
Group Accident & Health.................... 17,813 13,906 78.1 
Liability other than auto (B. I.)............. 7 ni 
ge OS ae (a eee eee 62 122 196.9 
PAGS A NNES GOED) oc ksnedeknsacccaxacesnn 17 253 1,488.2 
Auto Collision eT ecbecksstaeterbiewaacs 29 ; 
MRE och tuckceceeseixewksis oo 3 B:. 
MOREE: con kkaicd Reams sees es 7 $17,931 $27,356 152.6% 


“4ANOTHER SUCCESS! 7? 


report Dick McAfee and Charlie Ricke, 
St. Paul Agents in Mercedes, Texas 


a8 408 98 4 40454 48 
60.9.9 5 0 ned 20 46 64° d 
) 0, ¢ ST. PAUL RAIN INSURANCE > ° 0 











“We covered a rodeo for a $1,250 premium 
with St. Paul’s Rain Insurance” 


ance . . . closed the sale for a $1,250 
premium.” 


You, too, will be pleased with the 
St. Paul because in it you have a full 
multiple-line facility. One company 
offering MultiCover, Umbrella and 
Multiple Coverage Plans. 

Get full details . . . and find out how 
you can be a successful St. Paul Agent 
by writing your nearest St. Paul Office. 


“We're not big-city agents used to 
dealing with big-city exposures, but 
when the unusual came up—there was 
the St. Paul ready to help us!” write 
St. Paul Agents Dick McAfee and 
Charlie Ricke, Mercedes, Texas. 


“A rodeo company wanted a guarantee 
on gate receipts for 5 performances. 
We suggested St. Paul’s Rain Insur- 


HOME OFFICE ht 
385 Washington St. i “ 


St. Paul 2, Minn. I aT 3 
| Eee . 
; Paws | fm 
2 
m 6 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
90 John Street 
New York 38, N. Y. 












NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT 
10 Post Office Square 
Boston 2, Mass. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
Mills Building 
Son Francisco 6, Calif. 


The Agency System...An American Tradition 





Company 


Fidelity & Deposit 
IOMBOWIERE 5.555505 5.00 = 5990505 ade onnes see 
Liability other than auto (B. L.). 
Fidelity 
Surety 


Fireman’s Fund Group 
ME INN, sks cb sa enn evesee ee siese secs 
PRE cc nc. cs da es ak rae eneeeewiaee 
Accident only (Individual) .................. 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............. 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual).... 
Group Accident Gr THAIN «.....25 6 o00000. secs 
Non-Canc. Accident & Health .............. 
WUMNIEI SS ROME So cau anise ss enlendest 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) ............. 
ROY MERE ER SLD Gwista dace cas sea e> ee s.08's 
AMI DERE CED) 8605 cas 00 des v0 onisenrs 
ey te ee te et eee eee re 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ........... 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............ 
Be a TS See een Nee ee 
Surety 
Glass 


AERTS RIS CEE SNS Fin Se Ses »200 9:0 0G % S 
BUM Gunbueke kabuskuchbarucs 


Founders Insurance Co. 


ce. hl AEE ne eee ee Peer Pee 
Liability other than auto (B.L.) ............. 
PASS REMEDY LEBIEED «ays ciate 'g 0:50 0's, 3:96 wis isiwiniore'e 
PA) ME ROP oo oiend 0s4de 24. os00% 
REE NR Se RG VOR ena dlctes <a ROe As «a 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ........... 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............. 
ge Oe eerie ee ee ee ere 
era ae ie SS | re a oe 

BONDS 3 on crakiud heeeaasease sons 


General Accident Group 
Multiple Line . 
PRUNES PADS oles 2a paws sua oiee Sane eels 
Accident only (Individual) .................. 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............. 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) ... 
Group Accident & Health ........cccccseeees 
WV OIRMIENS RAMID,  5556:505pa55s00 sas don deeens 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) ............. 
Auto Liability (B.I.) .......... ak Mek amor Oe 
PRIS RNY RE AOD 5 5 on cle omc gsen 664 08s 6 
RUD TOMO. oro c basa ca Ghar pe eae sas caso 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ........... 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ........... 
Oey errant ee er 
Glass 


ee a 
Boiler and Machinery ...... 


Oe en eee 
General Fire And Casualty 
Multiple Line ....... 
SE i oO awa 5G Seles Ske asin ow'ate ws 
Group Accident & Health............. 
Se SS ee 
Liability other than auto (B.1.) ............. 
Ambis Lapis C0) 6.25. 6c 5 ce 
Auto Liability (P.D.) ......... eS Cse. sees ten 
OID aN MI oe SF Ss ced susig ng Lagwagon’ 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive .... 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ...... 
PRMD Siac dcaascesn sta, seca 


LE ROS fie Mine Seat em rte ie 


General of America 
Multiple Line . 
SRN DEE shanty candi deatiwikwcowelesuintass 
RTI Sin a cin dalubne b's dasde'v as 
Liability other than auto (B.L.) ............. 
tie | Rt 2 ee a ee ee a 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
Auto Collision sige aie eratthh dep nw es 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ........... 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) 

Fidelity 
Surety 
Glass 

















Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 
$47,239 $29,927 63.4% 
4,531 553 12.2 
959,069 793,105 82.7 
1,253,216 194,019 15.5 
107,428 62,324 58.0 
470,274 262,111 55:7 
$2,841,757 $1,342,039 47.2% 
$83,569 $198,709 237.8% 
871,554 663,075 76.1 
139,390 189,031 135.6 
831,149 320,436 38.6 
193,172 173,044 89.9 
1,880,511 1,446,090 76.9 
50,111 10,818 21.6 
1,660,271 561,385 33.8 
1,593,293 509,269 32.0 
6,345,761 3,526,775 55.6 
1,717,084 878,985 51.2 
899,150 400,648 512 
430,953 228,033 53.1 
201,084 65,595 32.6 
1,037,538 873,347 84.2 
1,227,829 537,237 43.8 
182,954 99,130 54.2 
992,531 443,901 44.7 
$20,337,904 $11,187,308 55.0% 
$1,665 reer ee. 
255 —1,558 
4,091 —22,153 mined 
1,243 3,968 319.2 
—30 —2,528 7 022.2 
re 25 
70 2,050 
OO moe 
40 —42 
$7,248 —$20,238 - % 
$3,485 $241 6.9% 
688,781 457,070 66.4 
113,502 38,851 34.2 
113,057 42,644 37.7 
115,928 67 442 58.2 
282,658 85,087 30.1 
1,248,119 599,991 48.1 
1,831,209 619,541 33.8 
12,749,004 8,535,089 67.0 
3,389,391 1,923,336 56.7 
54,958 26,533 48.3 
792,567 389,037 49.1 
172,988 52,277 30.2 
15,200 1,792 11.8 
120,275 47,487 39.5 
269,721 153,851 57.0 
8,943 = 
$23,516,359 $13,793,037 58.7% 
$658 $235 35.7% 
65,752 28,972 44.1 
47,338 27,056 58.4 
580,061 411,116 70.9 
359,886 138,816 38.6 
2,295,104 1,220,000 53.2 
537,090 295 929 55.1 
54,958 26,533 38.3 
27,143 14,931 55.0 
29,695 3,358 11.3 
296 41 13.9 
50,605 -7 0% 
23,301 13,525 58.0 
50,324 20 45 Sa 
$4,122,212 $2,210,150 53.6% 
$513 ee oe 
392,963 197,718 50.3 
4 8,591 ee 
174,510 62,116 35.6 
373,987 210,789 56.4 
112,772 53,911 47.8 
58,625 17,537 29.9 
33,244 16,029 48.2 
19,518 4,801 24.9 
1,490 -14 
20,826 aie ae 
11,388 4,171 36.6 
25,407 6,392 25.2 
$1,225,043 $582,041 47.5% 


(Continiied on Page 28) 
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O’Connell Views Midwest Trends 


Arthur M. O’Connell vice president of Thomas E. 


Wood Inc., 


Cincinnati, one of 


the midwest’s outstanding agency executives, gives the following picture on the outlook 
for the American Agency System as he views it from the midwest. 


Crises of one kind or another are no 
novelty to the American Agency System 
and although each succeeding generation 
claims that its own particular problems 
have never been equalled, history proves 
otherwise. Speaking objectively, this 
year’s problem crop no more presages 
the immediate demise of the American 
Agency System than did that of some 
60 years ago, when the courts held for 
the first time, that agents were not neces- 
sarily creatures of their respective com- 
panies. 


During the past ten years changes 
have piled on us in rapid order, some of 
them long overdue. The end is not yet 
in sight. True enough, these innova- 
tions often encroach upon agency rights 
and privileges heretofore considered 
sacred, but the encroachment is purely 
a matter of degree, with no evidence that 
the companies who present them have 
any intent other than stemming the tide 
of vicious competition that is holding 
their agents’ feet to a roaring fire. 

Some of these departures from tradi- 
tional practice bring violent protests 
from agency ranks and agency organiza- 
tions, particularly around convention 
time. Although we dwell passionately on 
the “threats” to our independence, our 
liberty and our freedom—all euphemistic 
terms describing “self employment”— 
actually the journeyman agent, the 
“working stiff,” doesn’t worry nearly as 
much about the loss of these “precious 
jewels,” as he does about the commis- 
sion reductions which invariably accom- 
pany continuous policies, direct billing, 
package contracts and other alleged im- 
provements, ostensibly designed to se- 
cure for the agent, his proper place in 
paradise. 

Aside from the commission angle 
though, no one can seriously argue that 
agency rights and privileges and inde- 
pendence have not been deeply affected 
by the changing times. This is not re- 
markable, because every change that has 
come to pass in the last half century or 
more has in some manner or other dis- 
turbed our “status quo,” and _ violent 
promises of disaster and ruination have 
always accompanied any action that 
seriously disturbed the traditional con- 
duct of our affairs. 


Have Taken Morbid Pleasure 


For some unfathomable reason, we 
agents have always taken a_ morbid 
pleasure in predicting and contemplating 
the death of our system and we were 
especially free with these ghoulish 
thoughts during the past ten years, in- 
cidently the period of our greatest ex- 
pansion, Fortunately, we can take com- 
fort from the fact that either alone, or 
in meeting assembled, we are probably 
the most unreliable forecasters the 
civilized world has ever known. We have 
an almost unbroken record of being 
wrong in our predictions of disaster and 
compared to us, weather prophets, 
scratch sheet publishers and race horse 


touts are almost infallible in their 
prognostications. 
As an illustration, and this may be 


news to younger agents, there was a time 
some 40 years ago when agents spent 
a lot of time damning and double dam- 
ning all company branch offices and 
fighting valiantly against them because 
they felt that the only proper place for 
a company operation was back in the 
home office and that the establishment 
of such local houses of ill fame would 
spell the immediate demise of the inde- 
dependent Agency System. For a period 
of years, this was perhaps the greatest 
worry that beset agents’ associations 
everywhere and the history books are 
full of resolutions, drawn by important 
agents, condemning the branch office 
system in any way, shape or form. Now- 
a-days, branch offices operate here and 
there but they have settled into their 





proper perspective and although the 
danger, if any, still exists, no protests 
have been forthcoming from a respon- 
sible sources within the last generation. 

Then too, just a few years ago, in 
convention duly assembled, we bitterly 
condemned the curse of annual install- 
ments, while assuring each other and the 


world at large, that the Agency System 
was finished should this immoral practice 
become part of our modus operandi. We 
proved to each other that annual install- 
ments would compel the agent to do five 
times as much of everything, without 
additional compensation and that our 
companies would soon be ruined, for 
lack of ready money. Northern agents 
and the Southern agents re-fought the 
war between the states over the issue 
and although we're still against install- 
ment premiums officially, competition 
would have had our hide over the fence 
long ago, had we not unofficially em- 


braced this friendly device. 

We fought bitterly too, against large 
deductibles in fire policies and we ad- 
vanced many arguments to prove that 
such concessions would be discriminatory 
in favor of the large risk; would unfairly 
penalize the small risk and if it carried 


to an inevitable conclusion would cer- 
tainly ruin the Agency System. This 
“sinful” practice long ago achieved full 
respectability and so far at least, the 


Agency System maintains its composure 

Throughout the midwest, the local 

agents’ future has never been more 
(Continued on Page 38. 
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Continental 
policies 
are always 
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to Agents 








VOLUME 1 


SPRING, 1961 





Continental Know-How, Flexibility 
Helps Brokers Service Contractors 


The word is getting around; if you 
insure contractors, Continental has the 
facilities, the services, and the policies 
that will help you acquire new clients, 





Garrison Dam, Riverdale, North Dakota 
Contractors: Johnson, Drake & Piper, Inc.; Foley Bros.; Donovan 
Construction Co.; C. F. Lytle Co.; and Winston Bros. 
Co.—a Joint Venture 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY hh PEA Fes ORGS BE ES 


A Member of the 
Continental-National Insurance Group 


Continental Assurance Company 
National Fire of Hartford 


Transportation Insurance Company 
Transcontinental Insurance Company 


and to keep old ones! As an independent 
company with great freedom of action, 
Continental offers complete flexibility 
in underwriting approach, and truly 
competitive casualty rates. 
more, Continental can supply compre- 
hensive, specialized services that are 
invaluable . . . such as expert engineer- 
ing and industrial hygiene, keen-eyed 
claim loss control, highly skilled ac- 
counting, as well as vast experience in 
developing retrospective rating plans 
that can save your clients real money 
on premiums. 

And when it comes to bonding, 
Continental’s facilities can handle 
the requirements of any contractor 
anywhere. 

See your nearest Continental agent 


Further- 


or branch office—or mail the coupon 


today. Find out why Continental’s 
nationwide facilities make them leaders 


in liability insurance and surety bonds for 
contractors of any size. Continental has 
the experience and ability to make 
satisfied customers out of prospects! 











' Continental Casualty Co. w+ 
| Room 2802, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 

(J Please send full details on Contractors’ Policies. 

| (J | am interested in an agency or brokerage appointment. 

NAME es Fe 

ADDRESS 

CITY ZONE STATE 
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New York State Experience 


(Continued from Page 26) 


Company 


General Mutual of New York 
Group Accident & Health 


Liability other than auto (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
Auto Collision 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) 


Glens Falls Group 
Multiple Line 
Homeowners 
Accident only (Individual) 
Accident & Health (Individual) 
Group Accident & Health 
Workmen’s Comp 
Liability other than auto (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (B.I.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
Auto Collision 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) 
Fidelity 
Surety 
Glass 
Burglary and Theft 


BN. ccinek (abi beusckeneuxe 


Government Employees Insurance Co. 
Liability other than auto (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (B.I.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
Auto Collision 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive 


OE: cc cenckGee ke kriese tees 


SR ETON oo ks Seep sncse sd veo ses 


BMAD chetboucceuevsuse sous 





$12,038,129 





Earned Losses 
Premiums Incurred 
ne $59,357 $36,698 
es 1,245,761 700,996 
ie 382,513 88,148 
aoe 2,547,283 1,487,104 
oy 735,000 426,606 
eo 117,608 87,133 
Ase 45,462 26,201 
eA 77,827 9,335 
ae $5,210,871 $2,862,221 
Ray $7,594 $971 
‘ae 1,205,896 665,538 
pea 112,475 30,961 
ar 14,263 2,899 
‘es 289,167 145,585 
sien 1,558,188 963,039 
Sak 2,411,940 1,197,973 
che 6,857,564 5,022,947 
— 1,814,844 1,141,709 
a 1,167,720 594,184 
=e 544,480 319,912 
oars 235,371 101,747 
eS 96,440 44,991 
jas 284,796 36,003 
ma 169,996 82,077 
om 308,454 157,511 
... $17,079,188 $10,508,047 
ie $50,027 $4,081 
are 8,391,833 3,687 ,690 
ae 1,946,030 1,224,340 
7 1,173,882 664,575 
cae 397 167 306,101 


$5,946,793 


Loss 
Ratio 


61.8% 
56.3 
23.0 
58.4 
58.0 
74.1 
57.6 


12.0 
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54.9% 
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ARNE FOUGNER 
president 
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102 WHITE PLAINS ROAD 
TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


Overlooking the Historic Tappan Zee 


Le 


CHRISTIANIA GENERAL 
INSURANCE Corp. of ew York 











Country-Wide Experience 1956-1960 


Of Six Reinsurance Companies 








Earned Losses Loss 
Company Year Premiums Incurred Ratio 
American Re-Insurance .........-....... 1956 $30,509,139 $15,416,133 50.5% 
1957 34,169,166 17,755,637 52.0 
1958 37,808,263 18,886,960 50.0 
1959 42,922,790 21,555,702 50.2 
1960 47 349,997 28,896,309 61.0 
Ciststinnia Gaal : 6. ccciccccseieseee dk 1958 $6,102,846 $ 3,474,740 56.9% 
1959 6,142,153 3,226,824 52.5 
1960 7,062,243 3,817,881 54.1 
Employers Reinsurance Corp. ........... 1956 $21,999,560 § 9,722,009 44.2% 
1957 25,766,008 11,141,918 43.2 
1958 30,924,092 14,396,000 46.4 
1959 34,092,662 15,645,307 45.9 
1960 36,738,535 18,005,096 49.0 
General Reinsurance Corp, ............. 1956 $41,863,488 $21,119,580 50.4% 
1957 44,928,145 23,594,480 52.5 
1958 45,931,805 21,746,696 41.3 
1959 52,646,343 25,380,607 48.2 
1960 60,141,254 32,211,758 53.6 
North American Reinsurance Corp. ..... 1956 $27,002,893 $14,311,314 53.0% 
1957 30,344,103 17,344,094 2 
1958 34,489,084 19,375,776 56.2 
1959 37,136,478 20,535,948 55.3 
1960 36,997,069 23,294,345 63.0 
a a. a 1956 §=$ 2,252,620 $ 1,211,009 53.7% 
1957 2,990,163 1,891,872 63.3 
1958 3,781 444 2,329,719 61.6 
1959 3,649,097 2,283,081 62.6 
1960 4,036,553 2,657,302 65.8 
Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Graphic Arts Mutual of New York 
WUE. MAIO viva on bncadenesienawcineaa¥e $1,486,080 $838,667 56.4% 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) ............. 24,452 3,000 12.3 
PAU ROI, GEBED  5.000040nsenkanexeaces oe 487,993 234,412 48.0 
Oe EDS TS Ce |) a es ae 96,695 44,874 47.4 
OND oe edu awh wk 25,012 13,028 50.9 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ........... 13,465 6,629 49.2 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............ 4,521 126 28 
OS Ee ES Ear eT Sy eee $2,136,818 $1,140,736 53.4% 
Grain Dealers Mutual of Indiana 
NR ee ce che aa Anes $95,449 $62,953 (0.0% 
Liability other than auto (B.L) ........... 13,274 4,283 32.3 
RO REE REE ED: cocoa Swuswee a sesusieys cs 274,043 164,300 00.0 
RE ACG MR CEE OD ns Spc Sh bc anes scnsencees 80,419 46,855 58.3 
PN TD a aN i a 65,234 25,570 39.2 
\uto F. & T. and Comprehensive ......... 25,086 12,670 50.5 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............. 476 ~75 oy 
ll eS SAR RRAR IIR LS 55. 1,889 883 467 
Burstiary and THEM 2.06 <sssienesene<s 2.072 1,087 525 
DtMAL: cenuaunculekohaskec2s6en> $557,942 $318,586 57.1% 
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N. Y. City Insura 


116 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Grange League Federation VV VV GREENE Ine 
Auto COMMON Fite. a te oy his dso 2G as Book saat $28,062 $1,882 6.7% ° ° 9 e 
Auto F. & T. and eleanor ce age v8 14,585 834 5.7 
= of 
BtrglaCy = Se ee OU ois co gnc oF sie ws Sceh ne Sp ho 9 35,402 5,323 15.0 REINSURANCE 
MRD Sc naSsun ease aoarons : $78,049 $8,039 10.3% 
peaeig 9 eee INTERMEDIARIES © e@ @ CONSULTANTS 
Bits TARO, CB) 648s ds leee ides enaadene $3,038,433 $1,849,598 60.9% 
Ato Ey FE By ys ese cwrveces seh ds sees 544,652 410,086 75.3 and ° ° 
Fore il aR it ke hie a NE 331,923 191,957 578 Casualty neni: Se onetgn 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive .......... 159,815 73,287 45.9 Fire Lines Markets 
BP: ccsnwye dak suswads denewia es Aer 6 oe 125,255 ae Satta 32 CLIFF STREET NEW YORK 38 BEckmen 3-1727 
GOREN histo tic tata We sal aegis $4,200,078 $2,524,928 60.1% 
Great American Group 
RO BRR sri ies danse baa mrangehaseiane seu $12,230 $11,246 92.0% Earned Losses Loss 
RR oat scr nant nonin: 906,098 oe om Company Premiums _Incurred Ratio 
Accident only (Individual) .................. 61,753 45,127 ; ‘ ‘ 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............. 8,410 3,836 45.6 Hartford Accident & Indemnity ; 
Group Accident & Health ............csse00- 160,331 97,454 60.8 Accident only (Individual) ................. $450,626 $224,873 49.9% 
firme sa ae Fee (BIS Sa RS SA aeeee peed’ eee ye Accident & Health (Individual).............. 118,083 41,869 35.5 
iability other than auto (B.1.) ........0-00. 2,4/4, 022, . ital & } ical E3 ividual).... 29? 57. 7 
Weis: NN MORES occas ce cunwei-ssiacecned 4.993.414 3,128,496 627 preyed é ee CGndividenl) Bye anne ren 
Auto Liability (P.D.) ...........cc.ecceceeee 1:252:341 835,635 66.7 rroup Accident Calth....-+..sseeeeeeeeee 5,932,01 4,135,120 69.7 
I ick tcnhiducebkunkpiastsdd nx 690,950 271,681 39.3 Workmen’s Comp. .........-....eseeeeeeeees 8,706,929 4,538,309 52.1 
Auto F. & T, and Comprehensive ........... 331,165 178,909 54.0 Liability other than auto (B. I.)............. 11,158,029 3,844,678 345 
yer other than auto (P.D.) .........++.. doe s es CAN MOBY ions ond ns ccncceaceass 24,166,549 13,778,210 57.0 
*idelity ,02 5,752 ee eleiae ahs 
- pe Se Se ee 6,633,648 3,455,628 52.1 
Surety 78,810 45,986 bey paecy 1033, 455, 
ME okt atti ee kecurene te nlaxatnal Bauska 209,716 96,294 SED RAMON ono eon ces eiciccccsnesevsecsaces 32,094 9,030 28.1 
Burglary and Theft 240,427 126,514 52.6 Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive........... 13,672 1,124 8.2 
# = Liability other than auto (P. D.)............ 1,568,018 710,671 45.3 
TOM... 0-eseeresenerenssesere ASIN RS =O MOM MO MN Sah visa y sah svaviivaenass 1,246,030 ‘1,038,438 83.3 
Greater New York Mutual Nae Recline Chang Per seme edsia tie cae ebanieaee 900,040 373,081 41.5 
pet engage ies ‘B13 area tatpcet ibe yee ee — MRE a hed Soya a dace derds se cmeaaegass cudrawds 461,927 231,271 50.1 
41aDility otner lan auto oh] cocccsvcceves - sOBI ,20/, D0. y]- , f se 77 iad S 
| iy oer a OL) ............ 510,664 266-468 522 WOT GNI Glee oan decae eb cidce eases 1,467,513 777,035 53.0 
ee CR a ere ee $15,795,531 $7,931,372 50.2% sts ate a eae a RL - SAEs 9 
Guarantee Co. of North America Hartford Fire 
MIION, stints: dacaumaadechsadhsonenescadsics one $17,567 $21 1% Multiple Lime .............sccccscseeceeeeees $24,508 $7,951 32.4% 
OUND vstap aes Cibsta sg Seaphsapedes ah eens +s 141 i sits moo TEE rained scoot datnwe danse sees ea 1,723,841 985,844 57.2 
f ag a WRT AMIN OMI occ ies diaie cde cence een 7,109 940 13.2 
Me xin feo cd die eek einia Kus 17,708 2 ) eer : bap 
_ $17,7 $21 1% Liability other than auto (B. I.)............. 61,050 27,053 44.3 
- Halifax of Massachusetts $15,011 $4,988 aed PNG EAM Oly BT odes evcd sieves cnccans 62,683 7,382 118 
CERO ERGED. ce reweedencdecvediaresecrevcseds 3; s IIL ee ) oy 
Accident only (Individu: _ Eee 380 aA ne ae ~ Auto Liability (P. DJs esse eseeeeeseesereeees 19.40 mga M3 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............. 125 See RES PA IIT iw a'g 5 20 < 8S oe wen eee ndedeeesa 3,828,144 2,069,635 534.1 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) ... 1,106 848 76.7 Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive............ 1,721,097 1,056,520 61.4 
Group Accident & Health ...........eesse0e 24,863 18,889 76.0 Liability other than auto (P. D.)............ 2,071 150 42 
WNOOMMOI DE MCOMND, 5 v0.05: 0cusceavinijees esdee.es 35,126 7,550 yi dos Fidelity 157 ; 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) ............. 57,901 28,600 , SIR pecan pide ieenerimatanntsiaapntat 147 
Petia Cadet CHET) << ices soc scccsccase. 99/295 54.735 . SS ~~ Shabani aitagelhncesianabaens > 888 415 44 
BAG TE TUTAY  bcsncsecccecsdcccwscaes 24,472 15,677 64.1 i oe ake ORS ee Si lalate ha eat ry 7 574 7 
PS. NMS Sn bx nlpck hg whe oe unin wae SE 8 10,807 8,693 80.4 Burglary and Theft..........-.0.ssesseevers 65,0" 47,574 oni 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ........... 4,826 2,856 59.2 hte Hist — ead saa aaa 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............ 4,054 2'435 60.1 sa ata at da laa el $7,519,049 $4,206,238 55.9% 
ROME Goo cinch GACRE Nv CaS eet aOR Reutn kes 11,867 7,081 59.7 . 
Burglary and Theft ...........s0..cccceee 15,794 13,177 83.4 Rome Setenaity : 
Boiler and Machinery .................e0000- 13,739 2,970 21.6 Accident only (Individual)................+. $62,742 $29,224 46.6% 
Group Accident & Health...............000. 339,530 204,450 60.2 
1 i eee $319,366 $168,499 RRO0G NV GUMMERINS CMR 5 sede os con eiseeackes acs 1,207,210 1,003,218 83.1 
- “ Liability other ge ae 1 § SEs 2,129,207 930,535 43.7 
Janover Group Alito Vetabahatr (Be Vo. cc occ sacs nscccascas« 6,714,634 4,264,480 63.5 
SN i lhe $25,222 $1,956 78% Auto Liability ep | SUES Dea 1,671,553 903,230 54.0 
Homeowners .......0.00sseeeeeceeeeesneee ens 356,896 178,564 50.0 ACRE Soc baie ouiels amaciegig ssa an ea 6,837 1,022 14.9 
WORMS: OID, os a sin saines cess casecvaanns 186,432 116,144 62.3 Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive............ 3,588 643 17.9 
Liability otner thanianto’(B.. 1.) 6623 <00e005 273,095 200,300 73.3 Liability other than auto (P. D.)............ 126,162 47,880 38.0 
— paced e BD Pe eee POU Er ee eee mrrg ie 97.6 Eiddity SO re OES DOPE Te TREE TE 127,647 48,259 37.8 
mo Lighitty (P. D.)...0:..cseccscccscccees 344,723 231, 67.2 MOM ind aSone nist cian huie ce buges <eaebeatics 95,529 6,778 rif 
UNOS MONEY, os Peers aia, PEON as kde wale aw dS 00. 532,966 207,018 38.8 a sie sles cay cuca wneadedewade 249,824 154,649 61.9 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive............ 290,723 170.170 58.5 PURO GING PONE ess Sve cacecmsccvdsanenes 440,819 333,203 75.6 
Liability other than. auto GP. DD.) si6cc fecccss 25,705 9,134 35.5 
ey De GNW Gene SPAN Rae AIS A Tie ha a ae bre a Sede ae ene ss eM eR $13,175,282 $7,927,571 60.2% 
DR Davtiiag yeaa eaenlecon as ares deer Ete ‘ 131.3 
SS Rie eee ee ree ee ret tetra Cae 20,087 11,411 56.8 Home Insurance Co. 
Burglary and Theft.............sccsees sees 41,501 13,057 31.5 nen. See Erne $684,109 oes 80.6% 
ae aa TTT “ PUM RUMMNOEN eee oic cho awed dhe those ss 1,786,362 1,522,887 85.3 
Total... 0. sseeeeee esses eeeeees $3,350,050 $2,357,451 704% Accident only (Individual).................4. 150,117 32,497 21.6 
Liability other than auto (B. I.)............. 99,448 85,153 85.6 
Hardware Mutual Casualty ide yoo Im le mama ae Nn a: A 1,641,551 852662 519 
DRAMA SIE oe ocr tvs Salo viene cies Ins. a5 $2,802 Sikes eee A R&T. C } 7005 po 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual). ... 12.038 10.969 91.1 0 ee Be Barwell ed ee i. “Saae os 
Group Accident & Health................... 645,111 470,566 > ->deethcerementiesecaen 3,838 400 10.4 
Workmen’s Group .............scsseseeeee AT AAA EINE ence whe Her taen vsign ting oh wapen Chosen pon Lr oe 
Liability other than auto (B. I.)........0.0.. at mm oe. Se ----.... “eens Sem = aes a Saas “aa tee. a 
Auld Cindy LO EY, as Sos ccacseses fcc. 4,006,824 2,576,649 643 Burglary and Theft............-.+-++-eseeee igo 2: a 
laid Lubility OF. D)..................... 1,051,405 577,923 550 Boiler and Machinery............-.+..++.++. 1.100 wi $5.9 
PUAMIE RAMNND  5 ou dcn c's ie a phy hs coo aces ate ede 582,840 307,942 52.8 60 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive............ 343818 «211/670 «61.6 bukit Sy Lol nie ek ea wee ee ean 
a other than ato CP; BD.) ..c.cesees- 87,797 20,293 25.1 Ideal Mutual 
MORE obits ares nt ounce’ <Fuiinuch scares sods 49,059 30,249 61.7 - a 
PRUICDNEES ANG) PMR Gy cases ek ee diss eaneeeices 36,144 30,799 85.2 Workmen’s Comp. ......-0.-seecesncccoeeces $401,173 $207,328 51.7% 
Liability a ot - Gere) ode hae aces ae Be 92 
Wh. athiincenmeNeOR 367,861 944,692 59.1% Auto Liability (B. 1.)....-....-.eeeeeeee eee 30,65 254,825 36.5 
” “4 te Pe SS Ee 0 2) ee ae Bere 80,594 21,068 26.1 
Hartford Steam Boiler : Liability other than auto (P. D.)............ 4,827 26 6 
BOUCE BNE) MOGMUBEY s. b5kici< mics drew doesen 1,557,876 296,587 19.0 
. $ sear a Pn a a $1,029,971 $491,830 47.8% 
OME Docs veh oainaa OAS ic. tie Oe naes $1,557,876 $296,587 19.0% (Continued on Page 32) 
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Pin -Wheel Management — Its Significance 


Business 


and Industry By and Large Has This Type of Approach to Clerical Costs; 


Wheels Spin Busily for a Time, Then Slow Down; Recent Pressures 


For Cost Control Have Resulted in Realistic Thinking 


4 recent article in The Wall Street 
Journal pointed out that employers were 
getting better from their em- 
ployes as a by-product of the 1960-1961 
(?) period of economic adjustment. We 
recall reading similar articles in other 
publications during the 1954 and 1958 ad- 
justment periods. This started a chain 
of thought and reflection which ended 
with one conclusion and one determina- 


service 


ion 
The conclusion was that business and 
industry by and large has a pin-wheel 


to clerical costs. It spins its 
wheels brightly and with much smoke 
and noise, running out of steam when the 
powder is burned up, not to spin again 


approac 


until someone light another fuse and 
puts in at 10t her charge of powder. The 
fuse was ighted in 1954. 1958 and 1961 
and me wy has hap pened: ? As business 
came upon the lee facts of cost con- 


trol brought 
salary 


about by (1) increasing 
and wage rat es, and (2) poor busi- 
ynditions of the recession periods, 
real effort expended in eliminating 
( sub-standard performance and 
wasted clerical ene : 

Just as soon as the 
became brighter, the 
efforts diminished 


ness c 
was 





business reports 
bloom was off and 








The reports are now 
getting more favorable and we have al- 
ready observed a little less enthusiasm 
for cost cutting. Famous words—‘“it will 
adjust itself in time”—write finis to many 
i well conceived but poorly executive 
program 

Now for a few thoughts about work 
simplification and the need to follow 
through with cost reduction plans 

Objective Analysis Needed 

Objectivity is a great quality and one 
which permits us to inquire into the 
2. ” of record keeping and clerical 
: es. Few ‘tivities in an office 

voluntarily stopped, once they 
are set in motion, except as a problem 
may arise which involves those activi ties 
and which by accident is found to be of 


no value in a changing set of ci 
~umstances. Methods are established 


vet they are held 


solve today’s problems; 

in perpetuity in face of changes which 
require more reports, more records and 
more forms. These are superimposed 


yn the others 
and grows 


and hence the office grows 


We have made surveys of offices in 
which reports, started ten years earlier, 
were still being made and filed (but not 
read) because “no one turned off the 


reports.” Our inquiries could not develop 
he reason for the reports except that 
“we have always done it that way.” No 
ne read the report—no one took the 
» inquire about it—no one 
guts to stop the reports because 


responsibility t 


had the 


“maybe some one else uses them.” 

Cost reduction is the organized ap- 
proach to and reduction of reports, 
torms, records and clerical activities 
which have outgrown their usefulness, 


but which are being perpetuated out of 


abit and tradition 
Start with a Job Analysis 
We are often asked: “Where _do we 
start on a cost reduction program ?” Cost 


reduction, in our opinion, requires an 


By Guy Fercason 
Owner, Fergason Personnel, Chicago 


the 
Each area 
should come under 


organized and orderly 
results are to be worthwhile. 
of the organization 
scrutiny. 

The one big problem in any program of 
analysis is to control and deal with the 
unrest that may develop among the em- 
ployes. If management sets up a crash 
program of ruthless and ill-advised cost 
reduction, chopping here and there with- 
out adequate explanation and investiga- 
tion, the personnel will become fearful 
of their jobs with the result that some 
efficient and desirable employes may 
leave the company’s service. Our answer 


approach if 


to this problem is communication. If 
management will communicate its plans 
and program, giving the employes as 


the dis- 
will be 


much information as_ possible, 
turbing influence of rumors 
avoided. 


Here 


Seven Steps in Program 


are the steps in a cost reduc- 


tion program: 


1. 


reduction 


? 


3. 
4. 


5 


tained and for how long? 


being 


Let the employe know that a cost 
program is being developed. 
Analyze each office job (job analysis). 
Study each form, report and record. 
Analyze methods of doing the work. 


. Check into filing—what is being re- 


6. Determine if machine methods are 
fully utilized. 
Apply the program based on the 


findings of the above surveys. 


The 


spring board to cost reduction 


starts with the complete analysis of each 


employe’s activities. 


are 


Over a period of 


For example, how 
spending their time? 
time, it is amazing 


the employes 





Mutual Cos. — Country-Wide Results 


(Continued from Page 20) 


Liberty Mutual 
Lumber Mutual Fire ................... 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
Lumbermens Mutual of Mansfield, Ohio 
Merchants Mutual Casualty 
Michigan Millers Mutual 
Michigan Mut. Liability 
Millers Mutual of Illinois 
Mill Owners Mutual, Iowa 
Mutual Boiler of Boston 
National Grange Mutual Liability 
Nationwide Mutual 
New York Mutual Casualty Graphic 

Arts Mutual 
(Formerly N. Y 
Norfolk & Dedham Mutual 
Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual 
Penna. Threshermen & Farmers Mutual 
Public Service Mutual 
Security Mutual Casualty, III. 
Security Mutual of N. Y. 
State Farm Mutual Auto 
Utica Mutual 


Printers & Bookbinders Mutual) 


387,690,817. 249,484,755 64.4 
5,187,824 2,005,460 50.2 
149,624,617 74,749,265 50.0 
17,032,736 9,325,597 54.8 
29,511,248 15,775,744 53.5 
17,585,534 7,636,267 43. 
52 639,278 32,709,883 62.1 
9,505,855 4,410,241 40.4 
7.158.326 3,512,137 49.1 
19,155,809 5,535,501 28.9 
23,929 448 13,724, 627 57.4 
186,821,016 107,615,557 57.6 
2,256,118 1,264,502 56.0 
8,047 522 4,117,590 51.2 
9,966,720 4,518,801 45.3 
29,871,107 16,807,799 56.3 
17,742,682 8,067,841 48.9 
29 860,888 20,631,219 69.1 
15,188,841 8,042,125 52.9 
457,329,666 256,487,409 56.1 
43,689,211 25,731,988 58.9 
1,067,673 611,351 57.3 
8,243,710 3,654,294 44.5 
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how many activities creep into a job. 
What starts out as a simple operation 


gathers additional activities, many of 
which are self-generated by the em- 
ployes. It is a fact in office management 


that an activity once started is seldom 
stopped except as the result of an ob- 
jective analysis. It is so much easier to 
continue doing paper work by the old 
methods to which all have become ac- 
customed, and which has become ac- 
ceptable through habit, without question. 

Cost reduction starts with elimination 
of activities which contribute to cost. 
One company reduced its typing activi- 
ties by some 40% by eliminating 18% 
of the items which were being typed. 
Another 22% of the typing load was 
eliminated by the substitution of copying 
machines. Another office reduced its 
activities by eliminating much of its 
filing load. Items were being filed “as 
a means of getting rid of them.” Now, 
vnly items which have value are filed. 
The balance is kept in an “open file” 
until handled and then discarded. 

Another office substituted inter-office 
memoranda for its office communication 
which saved considerable correspondence 
time. Such reductions and eliminations 
came to light when management analyzed 
the activities of the employes and set up 
an accounting of how the employes spend 
their time. An activity analysis may dis- 
close that office hours are not being 
observed or that the coffee-break has 
become the “coffee-hour.” 

Cost reduction include the analysis of 
how time is being spent plus the cor- 
rection of abuses as well as changes in 
method which will increase efficiency. 


Study Forms, Reports and Records 


“Jobs” are the accumulation of activi- 
ties which are in such volume that the 
services of an employe are required. In 
most jobs, the activities of employes are 
related to handling paper work—i.e., 
handling forms, writing letters, posting 
records and making reports. As a matter 
of fact, in most offices these forms, re- 
ports and records account for as much as 
80% of the activities. It therefore follows 
that if the forms, etc., are scrutinized 
in order to determine their need and 
useful purpose, and if all forms, which 
no longer serve a useful purpose, are 
cancelled, the work load will be reduced 
allowing more time for other more im- 
portant activities, or a reduction in the 
work staff. 

To make cost reduction effective and 
lasting, costs are eliminated in relation 
to the elimination of those items which 
add to cost. An over-sealous manager 
may cut out actvities which have value, 
only to find that these actvities have 

be reinstated at a later date and at 
a higher over-all cost. 

It has been our experience that in the 
average office at least 25% of the forms 
are being perpetuated by habit, long 
after they have served their purpose. 
At least 10% of the records are inherited 
from past habits, and as much as 40% 
of the reports are not read or used. 
No one can observe these conditions. 


They can only be brought to light by a 
careful screening, with management tak- 
(Continued on Page 33) 
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Jos. Longden, executive vice president of the Longden Insurance Agency of Indian- 
L I . : S l apolis, has earned the admiration and respect of Continental Casualty’s home office people 

Os. ongden, ndianapolis, ie ls and and their field representatives with whom he does business. He has represented this com- 
pany since 1949 when he made a deal with the Continental to represent the company for 

‘ I A Aj — >t hora that time = be a 7 Insurance Agency o built up : substan- 

tral volume of credit insurance. “Joe” Longden’s technique in so doing was the subject 

Services Credit ns. ccounts by Ir of a feature article in “Continental News” early this year, illustrated by the private 


plane, the 1960 Cessna Skylark, which he and his father, Ray, constantly use to get them 
It was shortly after World War Il, for road that my family was wondering around the country. In the following “Joe” Longden tells nm his own words how he sells 





example, that “Joe” Longden spotted the whether I had forgotten them. and services credit insurance accounts by air. 

zrowing “buy now, pay later” trend in Wife Agreed to His Buying Own Plane ; lial 
our economy. He correctly reasoned that “I began talking about the idea of 

as more and more people depended upon using a private plane to some of my _ Alice, just to sound her out. On the one at home. I also discussed the idea wi 


credit buying, the financial institutions banker friends, and nine out of ten hand, she didn’t seem exactly overjoyed; two friends in Continental’s Indianapo is 
issuing the credit would require planned thought it was an excellent idea. I cas- on the other, she had no objections if it branch office. They were all for it, and 
programs of accident and health insur- ually mentioned the idea to my wife, meant I would have more time to spend (Continued on Page 35) 

ance to protect installment loans. But 


it wasn’t until 1949 that he found an in- , 
surance company—Continental Casualty : 7 1 
of Chicago—with the kind of credit pro- »~ 


gram he had been thinking about. After 
carefully working out the details of the 
program with Continental representa- 
tives, the Longden Agency installed its 
first credit insurance program in the 
LaFayette National Bank one of his 
clients, later that same year. 





“My dad really deserves the credit for 
this first case,” claims Joe. “He made 
the original contact with the bank and 
I just followed through on it.” 


An early example of how Joe Longden 
thinks BIG in order to do a better job for 
his clients occurred several years ago. 
By this time his agency was handling 
Continental credit insurance programs 
for 24 banks in Indiana. 





Breaking Through the Service Barrier 


“Our problem,” says Joe, “was how to 
break through the service barrier. Most 
agents might dread the thought of all the 
time and work involved in servicing 24 
banks. Looking around for possible so- 
lutions, we hit upon the idea of using 
IBM machines to handle reporting pro- 

| cedures. We naturally couldn't afford 
to buy such machines ourselves, so we 
decided to use the facilities of the Serv- 
ice Bureau Corporation, which rents time 
on IBM equipment. 


“Each month we send our policy data een 
sheets to SBC for processing. This takes 
about three days time in all, and saves 
us about 16 working days a month. It 
also saves us the cost of an extra full- 
time employe to handle the reports. And, 
best of all, we’re able to provide our 
clients with the kind of fast, efficient 
service that keeps them well satisfied 
with our agency.” 


eee 


The Longden Agency’s decision to pur- 
chase a private plane is just the latest 
example of their philosophy of “think- 
ing BIG.” As Joe puts it: “Some people 
might get the wrong idea about this. 
We didn’t buy the plane as a luxury; 
we bought it as a business investment. 
We believe that it will not only help 
us to provide better service for our 
present clients, but will enable us to 
handle new accounts as well. Just as 
our use of IBM equipment helped us 

break the service barrier in the credit 
insurance business, so too will our use 
of a pli ine help us break the time bar- 
rier.” 











Joe admits that buying a plane for 
business purposes can’t be a snap de- 
Cision, and that many things must be 
considered before, as he puts it, “jump- 
ing in with both feet.” | LOW ! } 
“It all began,” says Mr. Longden, 
“back in 1958 when I made one of my 
regular service calls on a bank that 
handles our credit insurance program. 
The banker asked me to come along or compan y 
while he called on a dealer in airplanes 
who financed them through the bank. 
The dealer was talking to a prospective 
customer about business flying, so we 
just sat down and listened. This con- & 
versation started me thinking about my 
own agency operations. 

“TI had hired a new man and was 
pressed for time to train him and yet 
moon: OP iy Manel nchaliele of cae on The Continental Insurance Company ’ Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark, New Jersey + Fidelity-Phenix Insurance Company 
lying areas for new business. But the Niagara Fire Insurance Company + The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York National-Ben Franklin Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
way things were going, there just didn’t Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis. «© Commercial Insurance Company of Newark,N.J. «© The Yorkshire Insurance Company of New York 


seem to be enough hours in a day to Seaboard Fire & Marine Insurance Company + — Niagara Insurance Company (Bermuda) Limited + Royal General Insurance Company of Canada 
accomplish what I wanted. Then, too, I 


was spending so many nights out on the 80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
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New York State Experience 


(Continued from Page 29) 


Multiple Line 
Homeowners 
Accident only (Individual)................... 
Liability other than auto (B. I.)............. 
Liability other than auto (P. D.)............ 


Company 
Insurance Co. of North America 


BIEN eK) dss bed dathanbbane vens 


Insurance Co. of State of Penna. 





Multiple Line 
Homeowners 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) 


Auto 


Liability (B.1 











Auto Liability (P.D.) 
Auto Collision 
Auto F. i& T, and Comprehensive 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) 
Glass 


Na ne eR 


Interboro Mutual Indemnity 


Group Accident & Health ..........4......... 
NNER SNS 56g 05 Ses Gosia sah boes ses 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) 
Auto Liability (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
Auto Collision 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) 


J A a 

_. International Fidelity 
PMMOMEY, Gidosee tees ub sch pees baneesdetsa. sass 
oO a er ep rr pe er a eee 


OS SR CR ee a 


Jamestown Mutual 


RV ORRUON SS SHIN, pons bowen addi eSeswduesieass 


Liability other than auto (B.1.) 


Auto 
Auto 
Auto 


Liability (B.1.) 
Liability (P.D.) 
Collision 


Auto F. & T. and ‘Comprehensive 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) 


1): RRS es ee os 


Kansas City Fire and Marine 





Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Illinois Insurance Co. 
EEL SOL OL OT PLES Per ee ee $17,279 $22,923 132.7% 
Liability other than auto (B. I.)............. 858 420 49.0 
ee ee ee 14,570 6,040 41.5 
I i eat a es 4 besa oe 
OO CN co cps hose abrir esdbansoe ste 208 
TER ctu dvcbacausdveassusboass $32,711 $29,591 90.5% 
Indeninity Company of North America 
Accident only (Individual).................. $396,417 $100,826 25.4% 
Accident & Health (Individual)............. 54,854 19,380 35.3 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual).... 70,907 21,498 30.3 
Group Accident & Health.................... 5,847,862 3,564,275 61.0 
Non-Canc. Accident & Health............... 480 tae ae 
SOE SUED. oc oso vencsunanesssevksauna 5,813,572 3,305,210 56.9 
Liability other than auto (B. L.).............. 7,106,846 2,014,481 28.3 
BS Oe D8 ee ee 8,244,192 4,763,836 57.8 
Re NEN MOT. ERO. os casan'pcknvenes sakes 2,278,693 1,292,275 56.7 
EE ee AP AM La eere ee 1,338,924 620,894 46.4 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive........... 634,673 354,869 55.9 
Liability other than auto (P. D.)............ 1,322,658 205,291 15.5 
Sn ee ee 1,346,069 484,613 36.0 
Ene chs c¢s haa PSORPROREO REAPS DEAS RSS 1,375,091 3,580 a 
TR A hic dea Uin cs cuni CEN Keates necks nee tee 155,812 80,891 51.9 
ere NN Wn os ck heap haces scanecs 638,906 230,536 36.1 
REL Lokcecnswacks $36,625,956 $17,062,455 46.6% 
Indemnity Marine 
SII EER se cscs apes buen camonane $12,282 -$35,562 122% 
on ee Re re ea eee 13,322 20,763 155.9 
Liability other than auto (B. I.) ............ 1,316 4,950 376.1 
[PR CLL Lee crles che ach cette whee ob wie ane 39 eels pinate 
NS RE BNE © os 5 <knendse de vaswanskos 12 1,253 10,441.7 
(Ee ee a a ee $26,971 -$9,596 . 
Indiana Lumbermens Mutual 
SND MON os sica dwn ba ee chee peeks phese $786 $41 5.2% 
PONE cc calivkipsbiceisore ede seasssebas » 351,484 140,378 39.9 
Liability other than auto (B. I.)............. 116,656 35,771 30.7 
Re ES GES, B90. scuxs uxuotr cebearsesus 1,228,393 723,180 58.9 
es ES EE ERD sscsavanbcopasebecesnee 366,228 218,424 59.6 
SN EES Ra ee ee a ete ne 241,424 107,230 44.4 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ........... 96,395 56,974 59.1 
Liability other than auto (P. D.)............ 6,200 4.876 779 
NE 6 ctG ke ck eo ceua ak bbe uunndds chabashs < 11,476 5,915 51.5 
NT A RURINE, 5 ov cuspcenbeakeeesseer be 7,743 1,218 15.7 
PON, ckdnc scan benees pheeasect $2,426,845 $1,294,007 53.3% 
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Multiple Line 
Homeowners 
Liability other than auto (B.1.) 


Auto 


F. & T. and Comprehensive 


BU ides does na uae sanioe kaees 


Liberty Mutual Cos. 


Multiple Line 
Homeowners 
Accident & Health (Individual) 


Group Accident & Health ................... 
TREE, ook chs subinise bess hw seb Wass 


Liability other than auto (B.I.) 


Auto 
Auto 
Auto 
Auto 


Liability other than auto (P.D.) 
Fidelity 
Surety 


Glass 


Liability (B.I.) 
Liability (P.D.) 
TSR 5 a ee 
F. & T. and Comprehensive 


EL s ac cuneeh Abo aa oneeeen 


London Assurance Group 


Multiple Line 


Homeowners 


Se ee ee ee ery ae 


Liability other than auto (B.1.) 


Auto 
Auto 
Auto 
Auto 


Liability other than auto (P.D.) 


Liability (B.1.) 
Liability (P.D.) 
CMR ets ies sect eas wag cude kesh 
F. & T. and Comprehensive ........... 


MUS dankoe ee hohebsenskcwees 


London & Lancashire Cos. 


Multiple Line 
Homeowners 
Accident only (Individual) 
Accident & Health (Individual) 


Group Accident & Health .................6- 
PEORIA i 56 ie se cees wa eazeddscaass 


(Continued on Page 36) 
































Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 
$224,312 $15,072 6.7% 
3,689,597 1,894,008 51.3 
770 hat ie 
8,041 12,998 161.6 
1,817 63 30 
$3,924,537 $1,922,141 49.0% 
$181 ee <0 nO 
48,223 67,008 139.0 
531 ys ae 
996 83,500 8,384.0 
251 1,250 498.0 
2,563 1 yard 
1,550 866 55.9 
10 yet band 
72 39 54.2 
253 2,827 1,117.4 
$54,720 $155,491 284.2% 
$21,248 $14,927 70.3% 
1,083,886 675,780 62.3 
311,808 105,819 33.9 
1,917,887 956,520 49.9 
513,911 291,989 56.8 
124,516 54,514 43.8 
83/189 39,593 47.6 
15,214 479 3.1 
$4,071,659 $2,139,621 52.5% 
$291 Bass --% 
266 ; ae 
$557 -%o 
$1,655,752 $895,597 54.1% 
397,706 72,074 18.1 
2,598,054 1,490,042 57.4 
831,776 472,691 56.8 
258,073 145,883 56.5 
101,855 61,339 6.2 
63,368 18,387 29.0 
$5,906,584 $3,156,013 53.4% 
$102 tes  /< 
176 2,903 1,649.4 
272 450 165.4 
272 162 59.6 
422 $3,515 427.6% 
$115,449 $12,888 11.2% 
1,502,363 556,594 37.0 
143,559 214,130 149.2 
6,067 /165 4,220,086 69.6 
18,735,290 11,352,788 60.6 
9,798,925 4,538,191 46.3 
21,512,630 13,656,723 63.5 
5,685,994 3,194,554 56.2 
2,896,645 1,307 ,639 45.1 
1,429,228 814,551 57.0 
1,520,556 621,763 40.9 
220,603 146,444 66.4 
12,278 918 7.5 
77,285 37,786 48.9 
323,173 122,396 37.9 
$70,041)143 $40,797,451 58.2% 
$1,278 $44 west 
129,517 99,318 76.7 
109,123 26,815 24.6 
135,305 66,397 49.1 
561,223 304,067 54.2 
135,118 79,441 58.8 
124,829 54,749 43.9 
40,205 33,301 82.8 
8,878 3,384 38.1 
17,324 poet Rete 
20,321 14,526 71.5 
37,798 17,172 45.4 
$1,320,919 $699,126 52.9% 
_ $891 -$31 inecee 
154,179 138,930 90.1 
52,351 30,678 58.6 
5,593 495 8.9 
74,836 43,003 57.5 
274,245 48,475 17.7 
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(uy Fergason Article 


(Continued from Page 30) 


ing the action as well ‘as the responsibil- 
ity for their elimination. 


Analyze All Methods 


Methods which are the means of ac- 
complishing the tasks which relate to 
handling paper work can always be im- 
proved, It is just a matter of taking 
the time to look into the procedural ac- 
tivities. For example, in any office there 
is the great temptation to develop statis- 
tics which relate to placements, personnel 
analysis and volume factors, few of 


which (records) would be of value to us 


GUY FERGASON 
or our clients. Our principal objective 


is to screen applicants and analyze place- 
ment requests. To do this we must be 
ever conscious of the need for accurate 
information and a record of referrals. 
Beyond these basic and essential records 
lies a whole field of record keeping which 
attracts the clerical minded person but 
which contributes absolutely nothing to 
our service or to our profits. 


It has been our observation that the 
employe will make changes in methods, 
adding activities which he thinks are es- 


dropping activities which to 
him do not make sense. No one can say 
that these changes are good or bad until 
one has analyzed each step in the method. 
Management cannot keep a_ constant 
check on methods, but management can 
and should periodically look into the 
methods and retain the favorable changes 
and cancel the “wheel spinning” activi- 
ties that produce nothing more than 
statistics. 


sential or 


The analysis of office activities re- 
quires courage because many managers 
would prefer “to let well enough alone” 
and not disturb the emploves. The 
analysis of methods also includes the 
analysis of the volume of work. Too 
often we accept what the employe con- 
siders is the “right amount of work,” 
whereas we should establish the standard 
of performance and take such steps as 
will assure us its attainment. 


Establish and Enforces Policy 


The criticism, if any is due, should 
be placed on management for letting 
down on policy enforcement during the 
periods of personnel shortage. We have 
always operated on one basic premise: 
Expect the best and pay for it. 

Anything short of this is either poor 
management or selfishness. We have had 
contact with thousands of employes and 





we have learned certain fundamental 
-- 
What we are merely taught seldom 


nourishes the mind like that which we 
teach ourselves. 


—Jean Paul Richter 





truths from them. Their observations 
could be reduced to a set of principles, 
as follows, which is directed to manage- 
ment: 


Set of Principles for Management 


1. Know the major activities and the 
fundamentals of your office operations 
even though you may lack intimate de- 
tails. 

Establish the level of activity which 
you expect from your employes by let- 
ting them know what you expect. 

3. Periodically appraise and evaluate 
your personnel so as to differentiate be- 
tween the efficient and inefficient. Do 
not hesitate to reward merit. 


4. Spell out your policies regarding 
hours of work, coffee breaks, vacations, 
time off duty, etc., and enforce the pol- 
icies without exception. There cannot be 
a double standard in the office—one ap- 
plicable to the efficient and one appli- 
cable to the inefficient. 

5. Have some employe designated as 
supervisor so that in your absence de- 
cisions can be made and responsibilities 
fixed. 

6. Be available as much as possible for 
“talking it over with your employes” 
so that they know you are interested and 
are following up on assignments. Some 
offices are run much like the words in 
the spiritual that says: “The big wheels 


run by the Grace of God and the little 
wheels run on faith.” 

7. Communicate with your staff by the 
informality of letting them know what 
is going on—where you are going (i.e., 
business trips, etc.)—business conditions 
—meetings—and anything that affects 
your office operations. Nothing makes 
“partners” out of employes more quickly 
than communication. 

8. Do not tolerate carelessness and 
mediocrity once you have uncovered it. 
The bad example becomes the standard 
that contaminates the whole staff. The 
boss who does overlook inefficiencies be- 
comes a “sucker” in the eyes of the em- 
ployes. 
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THE OLDEST 

INSURANCE 

COMPANY 
IN THE WORLD 





251 st 
Anniversary 


Phun know the advantages in 
offering policies of a well known 
insurance company. For more than 
251 years the SUN, oldest insurance 


has been 


And 


company in the world, 
favorably known to millions. 
behind this name is an unequalled 
record of distinguished service and 


proper protection to fit the ever 


changing needs of the times. 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 


SUN 
INSURANCE 
OFFICE 


LIMITED 


SUN INSURANCE COMPANY 


of NEW YORK 


NEW YORK: 55 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago: 309 W. Jackson Boulevard 


San Francisco: Deans & Homer, Gen’l Agts. 





Sees Commercial Field Wide Open 


C. Donald Lechner, Pottstown, Pa. 
Succeeding in Account Selling 


An ex-paratrooper in World War II and former Eagle Boy Scout who 
is a graduate of Penn State and holds a Master’s degree from Wharton 
School, University of Pennsylvania, where he majored in insurance, is 
making good in a big way in Pottstown, Pa. with the old established agency. 
Stamm and Son, operated by the 85-year old John F. Stamm and his son, 
Richard P. Mr. Lechner, a CPCU, who has been three years with the 
agency and is a graduate of the Aetna Casualty & Surety sales course, 
tells in the following article, reproduced from “The Aetna-izer’’), the thor- 
oughness with which he sells. Pre-approach calls and letters are an important 





part of his sales technique. 


The commercial field is wide open, 
in the opinion of C. Donald Lechner, an 
officer of Stamm and Son Agency of 
Pottstown, Pa. 

“Maybe I'll get to the end of the pros- 
pects eventually,” he added, “but I sold 
ten accounts through Aetna plans my 
first year, and twelve my second, so you 
can be sure I’m going to keep right on 
working the same side of the street until 
the business dries up.” 

In relating his selling 
quickly became apparent that Don Lech- 
ner was one young man who wasn't 
struggling to get started in the insur- 


experiences it 


One of them is reproduced on this page. 


with another businessman, or the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

To break the ice. Don calls on pros- 
pects once a month. At first he only 
introduces himself, exchanges a_ few 
friendly words, and asks if he can do 
anything for the Prospect. 

“I get out fast,” Don explains. “I want 
to create the impression that I’m on the 
ball, but not a pest.” 

Between calls, Don mails company 
safety posters to prospects, attaching a 
note suggesting that they might like to 
put the posters on their bulletin boards. 

In almost every case, the posters are 





Dear Mr. 


enclosed is a 


Prospect : 
folder |] 


and appraised service. 
mercial coverages in 


[ am sure that | can show 


basis, 








Don Lechner’s Preapproach Letter 


believe 
profitable than any letter that has come across your desk today. 

The expert programming and risk analysis described in this folder 
is available to the largest and smallest of corporations and businesses, 
since each is tailored to the exact needs of the insured party. Setting up 
your program on a survey basis will not only bring out possible mistakes 
in rates, coding and coverages, but will advise you in writing on the rate 
reductions available through rate analysis and professional engineering 


Your survey will also include detailed recommendations for com- 
“the leading multiple line company insuring com- 
mercial and individual risks in the United States today.” 

you how 
program, setting it up like your electric and telephone account, with a 
having of both time and money to you. 
but with the understanding that if I can show you how to improve your 
insurance program with more protection, dollar for dollar on a survey 
you may decide to favor our firm with the business available. 

I should like to contact you in the near future to discuss what a 
survey account means and to arrange an appointment for a fact-finding 
interview before this survey can be completed or even attempted. Mr. 
James Smith, your fire prevention equipment supplier, has asked me 
to see you since he is familiar with the loss prevention engineering and 
rate analysis work we have performed for other commercial risks. The 
most convenient time for you will be most satisfactory to me. 

; Very truly yours, 
C. Donatp Lecuner, C.P.C.U. 


will prove more interesting and 


to improve your insurance 


This would be without cost, 








ance business—he was taking it by 
storm! 

In his first two years with the agency 
Don brought in prodigious premium 
volumes, nearly all on commercial risks, 
and almost entirely in neat account 
packages resulting from Aetna plan and 
Plandex surveys. 

His Pre-Approach Methods 

One of the secrets of Don's success 
is his method of pre-approach on com- 
mercial accounts Sometimes he will 
spend as much as six months getting 
acquainted with a prospect before he 
makes a serious attempt to sell insur- 
ance. “If ‘you have a prospect that’s 
going to spend $700 to $15,000 on insur- 
ance,” Don explains, “he’s not going to 
give it to a stranger.” 

3efore calling on a prospect, Don tries 
to make sure the firm is prospering, and 
hasn't had a bad loss record. Sometimes 
he’ll strike up a conversation with one 
of the prospect’s truck drivers, or a 
neighbor. In other cases, the’ll check 


put up in a prominent place. 

‘Lots of prospects have never had a 
safety poster before, and the posters 
show them our company has a safety 
engineering department,” Don explained. 

After a few calls, a letter is sent to 
the prospect by Richard Stamm, stating 
that Don is an officer of the agency and 
giving the high points of his background 
It ends by asking if Don might be given 
an opportunity to study the prospect's 
insurance program. 

Letters Followed by Personal Call 

Three days’ later, Don sends a second 
letter himself, describing the importance 
of a survey and asking for an appoint- 
ment to discuss the matter more thor- 
oughly. Prospects rarely answer, but 
Don follows up all his letters with a per- 
sonal call and often gets the opportunity 
he is seeking. 

If the: prospect says “No,” 
ner leaves quickly. 

“I’m no high pressure salesman,” ex- 

(Continued on Page 38) 


Don Lech- 
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“Just Say Skatt” 


Travelers’ “Protection” house 
organ on that 
about the 


Kerrville, 


monthly, 
Hartford company, tells 
advice given to residents of 
Texas, by The 
ance Agency. “The 


Furman Insur- 
‘Pro- 
tection’ “is that the telephone unmber of 
the firm spells SKATT. 
quarters of this 


reason,” says 


Opening of new 
rated a 
Kerrville 


agency five- 


column story in the ‘Times.’ ” 








®> "WANDA" 


Wohlreich & Anderson 
Ltd. 
B. J. DAENZER, PRESIDENT 
55 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Digby 9-3020 


DO IT YOURSELF KIT 
FOR "ALL RISK" 


Buildings—Contents—U. & O. 
All Perils Included 
Flood—Earthquake— 
Burglary—Water—Damage 
—Collapse—Transit 

"Wanda" will help you design 


a cover to fit your clients’ needs. 
All Risk protection available for 


principal and "other" locations. 
Written as First Loss, Full 
Cover or Parasol. Deductibles 


of your choice from $250 up. 
"Wanda" know-how is available 
to all Brokers and Agents. 


Please give me full information on 
your facilities. 
E-1 


Nare - 


Mail to “WANDA" 
55 John Street, N. Y. C. 


“Wanda solves your problems” 
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Longden Sells By Air 


(Continued from Page 31) 


thought a plane would pay dividends to 
our agency in both time and money. 

“T then decided to take a few lessons 
to see if I liked flying. The president 
of the Longden Agency, my dad, was 
in Florida, so I decided not to mention 
this to him because I felt he would 
worry. I chose the Sky Harbor airport 
of Indianapolis for several reasons. First, 
their instruction program had been high- 
ly endorsed by many of my pilot-friends 
at a Indianapolis Athletic Club. Sec- 
ond, the airport had an excellent safety 
pre Third, the field was only twenty 
minutes from my office. 

“Harry McQuinn, general manager at 
Sky Harbor, introduced me to Russell 
Baum, the chief instructor, and suggested 
he take me up for a ride in a Cessna 172. 
We took off and I was very tense at 
first. I had the seatbelt very tight and 
was uncomfortable. Russ noticed my 
nervousness and made his banks and 
turns very easy. He also tried to get me 
to relax by diverting my attention to 
points of interest on the ground—the 
Speedway, downtown Indianapolis, my 
own house, and so on. Finally we landed. 

“We decided that for our particular 
operation in Indiana a Cessna Skylark 
would be our best choice. This is a 
sweet little iob that seats four people, 
cruises at 135 miles per hour and has a 
high degree of stability. It was an 
especially good choice for business pilots 
like myself who are new to the flying 
game. 

“We added up the cost on the basis of 
using the plane about 300 hours the first 
year. This represents about 44,000 miles 
of business travel. It figured out to about 
eleven cents per mile. We had been 
leasing a car, so this cost was certainly 
worth the extra time that I would save 
by flying. 

“Things looked good, but I realized 
I would have to convince the President of 
the Longden Agency, my dad, that buy- 
ing a plane was a sound business invest- 
ment for our firm. After he returned 
from Florida, I sprung the idea on him 
and waited for all thunder to break loose. 
Strangely enough, he looked me in the 
eye and said, ‘Sounds interesting, let’s 
look into it.” We ‘looked into it’ and 
ended up buying a 1960 Cessna Skylark 
with dad’s wholehearted approval. 


Took About 344 Months to Earn 
Pilot’s License 

“I was working for a pilot’s license 
that would enable me to take up pas- 
sengers, but not for hire. For this I had 
to pass a three-hour written exam con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Federal 
Aviation Agency, as well as a three-hour 
flying examination. I mention this simply 
to show that you have to know what 
you're doing before you earn a private 
pilot’s license. 





(i. E. Keefe’s Sizeup 
(Continued from Page 22) 


curate schedules of each piece of work in 
progress—plan—budget and control—and 
who do not over extend themselves— 
failures seldom occur. The majority of 
the failures are among contractors han- 
dling a contract volume of $1 million to 
$5 million a year. Missile installations, 
Capehart work (housing on military sites 
under special provisions of the Capehart 
Act), and highway work contribute to a 
goodly share of these failures. 

“Because contractors are people who 
are accustomed to accepting hazards, 
some of them are inclined to go over- 
board in taking on undue risks. Unless 
exceptional skills in financial manage- 
ment are present, these risks can become 
fatal.” 


Build big ideas from little ones. As- 
sociate ideas. Make ideas work for you. 


—Whit N. Schultz 


The man who wakes up and finds him- 
self famous hasn’t been asleep. 
nonymous 


For those who think that earning a 
license is a long, drawn-out process, 
might mention that I took my first lesson 
on March 26, 1960, and received my 


private pilot’s license on July 12, 1960 
—a great day in my life. 
“One question that I’ve been asked 


many times is: ‘Do you really think it’s 

worth all the time, trouble, and expense 
to use a plane for business purposes 

To that question I can give only an un- 
qualified ‘yes.’ Let’s face facts: the air- 
age is here. If I don’t take advantage 
of modern developments to improve both 


the quality and quantity of my business, 
then I won’t be in business very long. 
“l’ve already given an indication of 
how flying benefits our agency costwise. 
Sut the whole thing goes beyond that. 
I find that I now work more efficiently, 
both at the office and in the field. I’m 
not beat from driving, and I feel more 
relaxed. Also, by using the plane we 
have built an excellent reputation for 
service with our bank clients. Anytime 
one of our clients needs personal service, 
I can be anywhere in the state within an 
hour or so. 


“Now, I’m not urging everyone to go 
out and buy a private plane. You've got 
to travel enough to warrant it, and you’ve 
got to have a good product to offer— 
that’s what you're really selling. It just 





so happens that my work in the credit 
insurance business requires a great deal 
of travel, and that I’ve got a good prod 


uct. What I’m doing is mak ing the m 
of what I’ve got to offer by pre yvidi1 
the best service that I can. And with 
credit insurance by Continental Casualty 
and a Skylark by Cessna, I just don’t 
think I can miss.” 












specialized training 


+ experience 


= dependable performance 


Bonding special 


for /I years 
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New York State Experience 


(Continued from Page 34) 


Company 
London & Lancashire Cos. (Cont.) 
Liability other than auto (B.1.) ....+........ 
Ae SE GD Sc aro 6055 bah eee wen see 


eee ek Se ee ee eee 


Auto Collision 


Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive .......... 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............. 
Fidelity AnehbenewesbAbwsbed ares bos c08 
EE ice cuk ghGKESEEEE RISERS AEEESSKOCRSSS 
ME’ c<csx¢ghindheieeetdnn +sheeskoe her an ohned 


3urglary and Theit . 


oS ER er rere 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 


Multiple Line ....... 


Accident & Health (Individual) ............ 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) ... 


Group Accident & Health 
Non-Canc 
Workmen's Comp 
| 


Auto Liability (B.1.) ..... 


Liability « 
Fidelity 
| es ee 


MOL: avevevstipedsabaes 


Burglary and Theft .... 
Boiler and Machinery 


Marine Insurance Co. 
a: See OD, cou ckakchs. ance abs bee 
Auto Collision cbh eh Shawnee id baete aes a~s 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive........... 


Total... 


AcciGent Wi Ticalth .... 20. sess0ce 


Liability other than auto (B.I.) 


2 aC a 








Earned Losses 
Premiums Incurred 
415,760 43,790 
1,038,272 577,705 
281,548 149,309 
215,172 68,778 
109,665 93,549 
33141 7166 
9,044 2,000 
12,141 —3,112 
35,856 15,888 
58,555 17,566 
$2,771,249 $1,234,189 
$13,227 $13 
1,060,726 556,068 
128,998 49,168 
1,532 1,153 
141,831 38,624 
3,396,500 2,314,501 
6,273 430 
3,492,907 1,676,353 
1,174,233 300,965 
11,421,168 5,418,414 
3,286,551 1,564,102 
1,590,446 523,000 
718,646 368,081 
210,071 20,380 
247,835 104,893 
41,748 28,295 
81,001 35,018 
215,811 50,531 
690,596 118,083 
$28,020,100 $13,168,672 
$89 as 
2,807 326 
2,992 1,026 
$5,888 $1,352 








AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY 
BURGLARY 
FIRE and MARINE 


LIFE GROUP 





BEekman 3-2200 


GENERAL LIABILITY 


Manhattan Casualty Company 


116 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38 


SPECIALISTS in SERVICE to PRODUCERS 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 


PLATE GLASS 


FIDELITY and SURETY 
ACCIDENT & HEALTH 


and its Life Affiliate 


The Gotham Life Insurance Company 
Of New York 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH 

















Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Lumbermen’s Mutual of Mansfield, Ohio 
cee, OPO CORTE COREE EPEC LO EET $188,162 $139,688 74.2% 
Liability other than auto (B.1.) ............. 64,063 27 057 41.8 
Py AA ASE Gb as 5845 pee 2 ae os00s 00:55 498,458 650,745 130.6 
Aid Sie MEAP) oo 60 dn ctneaeeuveinesses 138,131 126,723 91.7 
Rb i aso cut ned sé couse pwewnesce 105,723 52,819 50.0 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ........... 40,586 27 898 68.7 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............. 3,596 2,000 55.6 
1 ESE RSS RI ee eee: ee Sere: 6,712 4,271 63.6 
ee. GN | ae eS ee ee oy 18,616 10,015 53.8 
WN gd ok ed ds Seb Rees bbseeee $1,064,647 $1,041,216 97 8% 
Lumber Mutual Fire 
NE A eT en eS $191,387 $76,229 39.8% 
Liability other than auto (B. I.).............. 43,167 10,571 24.5 
SS ge © SS 1 ree ae 342,493 185,577 54.2 
EER CE". BD. Dinisis soon csveessuseesecne 90,010 68,590 76.2 
IR Ee hd Fa ina 06 a 4's ae se ee 81,953 42,718 52.1 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive............ 36,305 23,925 65.9 
Liability other than auto (P. D.)............ 2,094 1,463 69.9 
So wk ininawe ewe wae ee daeeane 9,588 3,669 38.3 
ee ae te 6, 7,467 5,198 69.6 
0 ee ee oe $804,458 $417,940 52.0% 
Manhattan Casualty 
SEN rae DOS Caw oiis's so o00008 $117 Bixee Re, 
Accident & Health (Individual)............. 404,071 205,959 51.0 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual).... 2,271,897 1,158,010 51.0 
Group Accident & Health................... 56,652 31,944 56.4 
Ee eS ee 869,522 482,436 55.5 
Liability other than auto (B. I.).............. 1,793,053 823,250 45.9 
ee OS (ES IS ent ee 4,780,475 2,429,361 50.8 
eg POEs (ES > re 1,022,192 643,351 62.9 
Auto OS a es ay eae —157 -249 -158.6 
Auto R. & T. and Comprehensive........... —209 -332 -158.9 
Liability other than auto (P. D.)......... 69,215 35,370 51.1 
PRONE ara ECO R eR EGE. 6 onsiace ese 14,783 coe es 
SONNE MDE s alas nip Re yang OW We Gels 5 ie s.44 004% 0106 oes 108 ee oe 
Ee EE aca caged eae cane 94,097 68,700 73.1 
RNR AM NOEE, 5 5ic.sndcanesws ache e's 167,324 99,954 59.7 
oS eS CA Reeder ere ot $11,543,140 $5,977,824 51.8% 
& wee | _ 
Bas o f. ; 
, Ed 
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“COVER-ALL” POLICY ¢ FIRE 
EXTENDED COVERAGE « HOMEOWNERS 
FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 


AUTOMOBILE e¢ AVIATION 


ALL FORMS CASUALTY 
WORLD-WIDE CLAIM SERVICE 


AMERICAN FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 
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Earned Losses Loss _ Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Maritime Insurance Co. Massachusetts Bonding (Cont.) 
Multiple Line .... 002... sscessseecescscsceees $11,192 $5,582 49.9% —Workmen’s Ee Aer a > 1,315,993 1,110,096 84.4 
pee OS RE eae Se SS oe Pe ee 63,638 63,844 100.3 Liability other than auto (B.I.) ............. 1,542,915 475,226 30.8 
Liability other than auto (B. I.)............. 11,015 —13,970 ies Aidt: Baability GEL) <docceeecwlieic docs coca. 3,507,676 1,562,826 446 
Auto Collision ............seesseesccseeceess 105,176 21,823 20.7 arte Maat PID). sc 6a seceded osc cones neve 948,911 548,878 57.8 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive............ 40,598 93,094 229.3 PBA IES oa eee Ran a energies ane 312,498 167,119 53.5 
Glass ....sseeeeeee teen eee e eee eeeeerereeeenes be 37 10 17.5 Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive............ 166,059 94,100 56.7 
Burglary and Theft.............cesseeseeeee 15,733 9,479 60.2 Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............. 199,266 51,088 25.6 
— 52 MEET ohare rissa dina ete eee deevwdié cede 132,607 46,424 35.0 
WO cose cesacsWevsesitads seas $247,409 $179,862 PE. Mass Actin Sacchi veckievinsiccee as tS 578,224 236,179 40.8 
RIMM: <n cae adlg Paden au tenedasceds cies wane dem 117,857 60,811 51.6 
Maryland Casualty SUUEMNPT OR EMOTE 6 Ss ccleac ete cdicccemevs ours 337,585 212,723 63.0 
DN LANCE oF a5 i ca aiced access eues $915 $686 75.0% SS 
to theresa het tie eam NE 287,783 «254,736 «BBS icp dies sets <a $10,200,415 $5,174,498 «50.7% 
Accident only (Individual)................... 158,181 44,860 28.4 ‘ 
Accident & Health (Individual)............. 40,823 11,647 28.5 _._ Massachusetts Plate Glass ee : eae 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual).... 24,704 eyo aoe CSUN 2554 ccdivccica diet ude caw ndesewsdnwees cae $34,502 $18,813 54.5% 
Group Accident & Health.................6. 371,177 253,01 2 ae : ee 
Waplenea's Come. Se ee rete: ee 1)183,301 596,686 50.4 FENG <a acs fle Sh ein vdaldewent hls $34,502 $18,813 54.5% 
Liability other than auto (B. I.)............. 1,455,380 341,635 23.5 : 
DANG AMC pias wa drsneeeceRicesee 3,955,517 2,008,438 50.8 Merchants Fire & Group oe ce 
Agito dembilikge PAD es volves eka vcs oc d6008 ce 1,058,908 592,076 55.9 Multiple Line ............. see ee eeeee eee eeees $1,578 $600 oie Ge 
REE te Paib vassignwasnceuvatr<encc 349,929 166,363 47.5 Homeowners ...........0eee eee eeeeeeeee eens 305,244 147,161 48.2 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive............ 153,604 85,491 55.7. Accident only (Individual) .................. ye 3 re na 
Liability other than auto (P. D.)............ 141,557 19,240 13.6  Workmen’s Comp. ....--....--..seeeeeeeeees 25,136 1,256 36.8 
Fidelity eke 333.618 45.262 13.6 Liability other than auto (B.I.) ............. 60,983 18,373 30.1 
F< Re a ili iste el aia een Achim ¢ Fee 684.212 332 786 48.6 Foi gn A gt) ee ee 1,063,843 716,805 67.4 
Cl: es ee eae 122104 70) 884 58.1 PaaberDadoihity ARID: 6 occsiesis 5600.5 608s bases 268,775 127,670 47.5 
oe + Hiiieagn oS Me lama al cias ieal 44,437 95 SS A OI 6 oi Cosa cassnivinerccdendecnessa 282,738 140,042 49.5 
MIEN, GUGAAE IONE. sedis sad-tcce bse cwerecsian 344,437 195,293 56.7 : es si spre 
Zoiler and Machinery.............0..e0seee 86,560 15,265 176 Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ........... 139,259 89,535 64.3 
Bis 2 wi : ey Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............ 6,373 -1,026 
; 7097 es 762 ee GaUMON a2chuig oh ih eal dicraw cvala Siok Oe Saisie Raa w ROS 3,037 ee Late 
Pepe he satis espnnnngunstwany ts are ae OP WE ed nc 29'828 10,585 35.5 
Massachusetts Bay PIMUIAGES BNE: DUGG io. ois hescee se cic ce sees 18,439 13,053 70.8 
Wiiihcs Same Ee Aa Yis ois, sacnsicasnceies sew ees aie $29,166 $36,196 124.1% Ee Te ee ee $2 -205.768 707 <7 £OF 
Auto Liability (P. D.).......00...c000cce cee 9.112 8,212 90.1 - ae ee 7. 
Auto Collision sheen eet e nett e teen eee e ee 6,224 5A48 87.5 Michigan Millers Mutual 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive............ 2,567 1,427 55.6 [3 EE: ES ie a $174,563 $77,088 44.2% 
Thane ee a Liability other than auto (B.I.) ............. 20,706 6,170 29.8 
Total. ....sseeseeeeeeeeeereeees $47,069 $51,283 109.0% Auto Liability (B.L) ............0.c0.0c eee 220,254 67,380 30.6 
Pato Eameey CRUE) oo fice sccaweceivececes 66,956 30,137 45.0 
Massachusetts Bonding MITE NNN os ee sc) dayeiga da ov iiek emis 134,353 52,693 39.2 
BR SEENORG: MAME 55509 Woke 50:0 '5's' ko dd 9 ek 9 0'an gle ee we $115 $18 15.7% Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ........... 54,872 43,014 78.4 
OS Ck: SE EEO Ee. Te 110,011 103,410 94.0 Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............ 1,416 369 26.1 
Accident only (Individual) .................. 34,783 111,537 33.2 Glass. 1... esses eee eee eee c crete ee eeeececeeees 4;197 2,709 66.0 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............. 475,400 257,026 34.1 PUIAL ANG HENGEE (6c enicicsiaciscconesecwes 12,406 5,139 41.4 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) ... 53,196 26,931 30.6 ; - resell ts — 
Group Accident 6: Health a... nesicecsceceecs 367 319 210,106 Sea PIN eos ab hare Cie a Sal's hie $689,723 $284,759 41.3% 
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Lechner’s Success in Account Selling 


(Continued from Page 34) 


plained Don. I'll go back again and 

probably get him later.” 

He keeps right on making calls and 
safety bulletins, always with the 

goal of getting permission to 

survey under conditions favor- 

able to an account sale. 

“If you make enough calls, 
going to get some of the accounts,” 
insists with 

“Most people never see their agent 
except when renewals are due. I make 
it a point to tell prospects how import- 





sending 
ultimate 


make a 


you're 
Don 


percentages are you 


nt it is to have an agent looking after 
n insurance program and making sure 
everything is right up-to-date.” 

After Don gets an count, he keeps 
right on calling once a month, or in 
cases of customers paying more than 


$5,000 a year in premiums, he 


every week 


calls once 


Sees Prospects Twice a Month 








“They see me once a month, even 
though I don’t have a nickel’s worth of 
their and they are bound to 
think ill he do if he HAS our 
insurance 

Don always c n the boss; and 
whatever receptio e gets, Don always 
greets | smile and plenty of 





an extrovert,” 
ring his shoulders 
a corner ol the 





aaainiies 
business.” 

Eventually, most prospects 
have a survey 
Don 
lowed to write any new 
survey indicat 


will be al- 
insurance this 





es is needed 


Insists on Clear Understanding With 











Prospect 

| nc¢ made i stake, Don cx- 
plained. “I made a survey and the pros- 
pect asked me to let him study it over- 
night. I passed it over to him without 
a ding whatsoever. Then, he 
pr 1 is own agent and 
] recommendations 
copied into his pro m!” 

Since that expe >e, always 

Ken p Is to ve rstand- 













YOUR/ 


1 NSUTANCE 






"SERVES/ YOU 







PENNA 
GENERA 
Insurance 
Company 





GENERAL 
ACCIDENT 
Fire and Life 
ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION 
Lid 


ing with the prospect before he 
starts the survey. 

“I figure we’ve got a thousand dollars 
tied up in a survey before it’s done, 
counting the time it takes for rate engi- 
neering, appraisals, and an: alyzing the 
account, I tell the prospect we've got to 


even 


have some sort of commitment when 
we've got that much invested.” 

Don makes all his own surveys. He 
feels an agent can make a better survey 
for a prospect than a company man. He 
surveys risks completely, analyzing 
every hazard, location, and in- 


terest carefully, rather than just polish- 
ing up the old program. He studies the 
possibility of rate changes, a 
tive plan for compensation, 
take advantage of every 
substitute Cade and 
hensive coverages. 
“Then, no matter what kind loss 
they have you're there with a 
check,” Don points out. “And you c an't 
succeed in the insurance business with- 
out They're your best advertis- 
ing. 


retrospec- 
and tries to 
opportunity to 
more compre- 


osses 
losses. 


Frequently Recommends Replacement 
Cost Insurance 


Replacement Cost insurance is one of 
Don’s frequent recommendations. Be- 
sides being an advantageous type of in- 
surance for the client, it helps eliminate 
competition from certain other com- 
panies who won't write this coverage. 

“Don’t forget to pick up the life pol- 
icies,” said Mr. Lechner. “That's the 
icing on the cake. Our life brokerage 
man will study the policies, limits, terms, 
analyze the buy and sell agreement, and 
take “9 of the entire life program. If 
the old program had mistakes, and they 
usually do, you have that many more 
convincing arguments that the account 
needs better supervision. 

“But the nicest part of it 
can pick up a commission 
$2,000 or $3,000.” 


is that you 
check for 


Presenting the Survey 
The next step is presenting the sur- 
and Don co ay sure that conditions 
are ideal before he makes the presenta- 
tion call. 


nde ‘pendent 
/AGENT 


/First” 










e 


















‘Potomac 
Insurance 
(Company 


“If you can’t talk to the big wheel, 


postpone the call,” Don warns. “He’s 
the guy you have to convince, and 
there’s no sense in wasting your shock 
treatment on some underling who can't 
place the order. 

“If the prospect’s office is non-private, 


you'd better ask permission to come in 
after-hours when you won't be inter- 
rupted. 

“Your job is to shock this prospect 


into switching his account over to you, 
by showing him the deplorable state of 
his program the program he’s been 
paying good money for. By eliminating 
interruptions you get a better oppor- 
tunity to develop the full impact of your 
presentation.” 

When he calls on a buyer, he takes 
along a duplicate copy of the survey. 
Step by step, he goes through each page 
with the prospect. As he makes each 
recommendation, he tries to get the pros- 
pect to commit himself immediately. If 
the prospect is reluctant to adopt a rec- 
ommendation, Don asks him to write 
his initials beside the item in the Aetna 
Plz an. 


x | hey ‘re pretty fussy about doing 
that,” said Don. “It’s a good way to 
get conwmitments, and it’s good pro- 


tection for me. 
Don lists all possible exposures in his 
survey, but in reviewing it with the pros- 


pect, he points out the advantage of 
protecting against the “big loss.” _ 
For instance, Don explained: “I might 


point out that they could buy a Neon 
sign policy. But I would advise the pros- 
pect to take that money and invest it in 
business interruption insurance because 
of the bigger loss potential. 

After he finishes the presentation, Don 
likes to use two closing techniques. First 
he explains the convenience of placing 
the entire account in his hands and pay- 


ing the premiums monthly through 
Budget-Rite. 
If this tactic doesn’t close the sale, 


Don asks permission to discuss the mat- 
ter with the accounting firm that audits 
the company’s books. 

“When your closing runs into a brick 
wall,” Don told us, “get the decision out 
of the office with some third person the 
owner respects. The auditor will al- 
most always help you. He wants to see 
that the customer has a good insurance 
program because it protects the profits 
and that’s part of his responsibility.” 
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(Connell on Trends 


(Continued from Page 27) 


favorable. Our slide down the automobile 
chute has been checked and in most areas 
is on the upswing, largely due to various 
merit rating plans which allow us to 
retain and regain our share of automobile 
business at competitive rates. We have 
been able to abandon our defensive posi- 
tion and are demonstrating over and 
over again that the insurance buyer pre- 
fers dealing with us if he doesn’t have 
to pay a penalty for the privilege. 

There are still violent opinions con- 
cerning the so called “economy plans,” 
some are “for,” some are “against,” but 
there are very few who do not have a 
“plan” handy, in case of need. 

Can Live With Selective Underwriting 

Somewhat to our surprise, we agents 
have found that we can live with selec- 
tive underwriting and that we can con- 
form with rigid regulations if the com- 
pany says “positively.” We're playing 
fair with our companies, too, on cancel- 
lations, classifications, earned premiums, 
but they are carrying a big stick, just 
in case. 

Oddly enough, we find that in most in- 
stances, if we do as we are told with no 
hanky-pank, merit rating allows us to 
write our good business under our con- 
ventional contracts at substantially the 
same premium as the economy plans 
offer. Generally speaking, we can make a 
little extra money under this arrange- 
ment and at the same time take care of 
our own bookkeeping and credit arrange- 
ments which most of us prefer. 


The Thompson Bros. 


(Continued from Page 10) 


of the fidelity claims department in the 
home office of American Surety and 
will soon retire, and George Hagen, 
retired superintendent of group claims 
department, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. 
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Lang On Management's Marketing Challenges 


(Continued from Page 8) 


philosophically and operated quite in- 
dependently from sales. Other functional 
departments were also self-contained and 
interdepartmental communications were 
very inadequate. Market planning and 
research was almost non-existent. 


To alleviate these problems, we rec- 
ommended the appointment of a qual- 
ified and aggressive executive ‘to direct 
the company-wide market function and 
to coordinate the efforts of sales and 
underwriting under a common policy. 
Also, we laid out plans for the set-up 
of a new market planning and research 
department including responsibility for 
all advertising and promotional activities. 


In another client company, we found 
the organizational plan to be basically 
sound. However, the span of control of 
the senior executive in charge of insur- 
ance functions was so great that im- 
provements and progress were delayed. 
Therefore, we suggested that subordinate 
executive be placed in charge of the 
broader market functions and another 
made responsible for the coordination 
of branch office and field operations. We 
are pleased to note that this company 
is now moving ahead rapidly. 


Marketing Research and Planning 


What is marketing research and plan- 
ning? An early definition which. still 
rather clearly identifies it is “all re- 
search activities that are carried on in 
connection with the management of a 
company’s sales, and distribution or mar- 
keting activity.” In an insurance com- 
pany, it would include study of terri- 
torial and product market potential, new 
product development, distribution and 
pricing practices and policies, underwrit- 
ing standards, sales cost control includ- 
ing sales remuneration plans, policy is- 
suance and advertising and business pro- 
motional activities. 

While this relatively new approach to 
the overall marketing problem is becom- 
ing increasingly popular, it requires a 
high degree of competency to exploit. In 
the area of determining market potential 
particularly, we have found considerable 
misapplication and misleading results. 


Our firm has been privileged to pio- 
neer the applic ition of scientific tech- 
niques to insurance marketing and, since 
its increasing acceptance, has assisted 
many companies in the installation and 
use of such programs. 


Case History on Three Companies 


In one small midwest wages for 
instance, as a result of our study, three 
marginal branch offices in Boece 2 of- 
fering litthke market potential were 
closed, and sales efforts profitably con- 
centrated in the home office and border- 
ing states. The company developed new 
products in the form of package policies 
including a special combination of home- 
owners and automobile. The policies were 
given distinctive names associating them 
with the company. A stepped-up adver- 


tising campaign was established, geared 
to the local market. Agents were given 
special sales and service training, and 


the advantages of promoting these easy- 
to-sell packages were emphasized. 

this small 
beat the larger 
to the draw” 


In this way, 
able ito 
panies “ 


company was 
national com- 
in its own backyard. 

In a large eastern company we found 
that management, in its frantic effort 
to keep new business production in line 
with competition, had neglected certain 
desirable sizes and classes of risks which 
the company was well qualified to write. 
For the same reason, this company’s 
renewal ratio was below standard be- 
cause the compensation plan did not 
place enough emphasis on the retension 
of such profitable business. Adjustments 
have been made, the company 1s rapidly 
acquiring a healthy balance of business, 
and has considerably improved its re- 
tention ratio. 


The study of marketing problems of 


another of our firm’s clients—an old, 
well-established but unprofitable com- 
pany—included an analysis of the cost 
of maintaining its agency plant. It re- 
vealed that the retention of agents sub- 
mitting low production, in spite of favor- 
able loss ratios, was unprofitable. A 
minimum quota system based on “break 
even” point was established. We also 
found that at least one of the larger 
agents required so much attention that 
internal service costs to the company 
exceeded profits. In this instance, agent 


and fieldman training and reorientation 
was needed to reverse the condition. 


Need for New Blood 


Any organizational or planning pro- 
gram can only be effective if put into 
action by a qualified, dynamic executive 
staff. 

Too many insurance companies in the 
past have promoted individuals because 
of a long tenure of faithful service, but 
without adequate consideration of their 
technical and personal qualifications and 
competence. Many companies are find- 
ing themselves currently in a disad- 
vantageous competitive position because 
of such policies. Their only remedy is in 
early retirements, replacements, trans- 


fers and extensive, high-geared training 
and development programs. 
While we strongly believe in promoting 


from within whenever possible, new 
blood is needed at times to revitalize 
outlook and operations. It is with in- 


creasing frequency, therefore, that we 
are called upon to search for young, 
qualified and aggressive talent by client 
companies that have suddenly awakened 
to find their staffs top heavy with near 
retirement personnel and a darth of able 
successors. 

For example, one prominent company 
had employed five top sales executives 
in the past 20 years. Each “regime” had 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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A nationwide organization - founded in 1840 
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Excess Motor Truck Cargo 
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r Shows, Parades 


Conventions, Outings 


Festivals, Rodeos 


Parks, Playgrounds 
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Aircraft 


Malpractice for 


Compensation 


Fire 


Reinsurance 


General Liab. OLT 


Property Damage 


Products Liability 


Livestock Mortality 


Water Damage 


False Arrest 


Butane & Propane Gas Risks 


Errors & Omissions for 


Insurance Brokers & Agents 


Professional Indemnity for 


Surveyors, Civil Engineers, 
Architects, Lawyers, etc. 


Gun Clubs 
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Collapse Insurance 
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New York State Experience 


(Continued from Page 37) 


Company 


Merchants Mutual 
Homeowners 


Accident only (Individual) .................. 
Group Accident & Health ................... 


Se SND on ogc bop nda oes keene sane 
Liability other than auto (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
Auto Collision SESAERPL EOS GERD ESO RES SS 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ........... 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............. 
Glass 


Total cece eee ee reser esesesessees 


Michigan Mutual Liability 
Multiple [OS ee, a eae 
fee ee i. ae 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) .. 
Auto Liability (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
tS NO ee ae ca sense k stedkaebeicahy 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive............ 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............. 
EE Lk at sehen nesses bal bean >etankake nee 
MERE D OI HMTL. oko cake sebaaNevesosx0s00% 


Millers National 
SIN hc oh ce ee PEs bu bae Shine 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) ............. 
Ate Peavencal Dawe viccn nec ssevacccecodas 
Glass ore ee cece esesenesesse ce vreceeeescesceresce 
Burglary and Theft........... 


Mutual Boiler of Boston 
Ne: NE RT a ask Scns te ease sc 


OO Rs a Oe are 


National Casualty 


Accident only (Individual) .................. 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............. 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual).... 
Group Accident & Health ................... 
Non-Canc. Accident & Health............... 
Cf tee a ee ee 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) ............. 
Si i ORNS encase Osa uan ek nna hae oe 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) 
MARS eb ieesceedccinbieboebass eso eketunpns 
Px cocucecbauseescaeebees 


Nationa! Grange Mutual Liability 
ED csc cccckskekul caesene ss seen 
Accident only (Individual) .................. 
EN SMO. i icin eccebiks MSS EER S64 5556 
Liability other than auto (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
SO ER. nn che sneha nnecckuxaene xo ue 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ........... 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) 

Fidelity 


SS ee age Eee e ae «8 
National of Hartford 
Multiple Line 
PMEEED . citi cecal esha esse nstee«ncbae 
Accident only (Individual) .................. 
Accident & Health (Individual) 
Group ‘Accident & Health 
Workmen’s Comp 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) 
Auto Liability (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
SO OO ee 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive . 
Surety Uh kedeuasckesesatos 
Glass 


National Union Cos. 
Multiple Line 
ee OBR Ee eee 
eee PEE ee Fie FEO R ee 
Liability other than auto (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (B.J.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 























Earned Losses 
Premiums Incurred 
$285,636 $131,417 
507,747 192,098 
171,043 112,893 
1,732,121 605,791 
1,066,047 346,500 
9,855,956 5,594,789 
2,954,571 1,635,364 
1,073,674 505,943 
458,732 260,719 
172,789 37,654 
65,308 32,887 
1,997 66 
$18,945,621 $9,456,121 
$2,802 EF 
4,074,206 1,979,910 
1,524,573 676,426 
1,133,993 962,856 
346,995 171,519 
66,990 31,746 
44,400 22,582 
263,090 132,244 
41 Hae 
44 
$7,457,112 $3,977,283 
$31,488 $13,488 
1,212 re 
22 5,332 
36 
$36,966 $18,820 
$862,146 $110,021 
$862,146 $110,021 
$323,722 $138,814 
364,107 206,071 
309,064 137,089 
2,989,007 2,027,054 
4,267 1,879 
Aah —,211 
—2,000 
—5,000 
es 1,105 
140 1,376 
$3,990,307 $2,505,177 
$210,969 $80,817 
14,625 587 
285,618 152,965 
708,199 280,807 
6,195,885 3,638,235 
1,881,092 1,061,240 
1,343,058 637.479 
478,537 320,138 
28,956 13,353 
15 ee 
$11,146,954 $6,185,621 
$120,445 $12,724 
449,203 300,465 
25 
18 ve 
2,765 3,063 
613 -—6,482 
223 10,014 
55 ~27 242 
a —5,781 
747193 410,368 
325,239 193,627 
226 eed 
595 we 
146 315 
$1,645,410 $871,643 
$2,182 $1,539 
369,039 169,570 
224,884 56,839 
283,038 81,126 
1,545,148 764,944 
446,239 257,754 














10.6% 
06.9 
132.5 
—1,057.4 


~49,530.9 





Company 

ro ee ee waits bea as 8s 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ........... 
Liability other than auto (PJD.) ............. 
WERE sea oh 55 sas4s o4h eevee wether a tsssaee 
MIS odes bake Dokesastnvenes tinea os aee 
CUE Stes chins ae Genes beh cDaaU Nees oeRoaua usd 
SURROUND BUMEE Os cos Cinies bine dee eweeiwas 

PMN saute bso tess cen uh ad tee 


Nationwide Mutual Insurance 
Accident only (Individual) .................. 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............. 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) ... 
Group Accident i& Health ..................- 
Non-Canc. Accident & Health .... 
RIOR BO nc oe nwa saceae e's sass 
Liability other than auto (B.1.) 
Auto Liability ((B.1.) 


Age Pa i 1) i a: ere 
TUN IIE a St ae a ae am, 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive............ 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............ 
US ae a Se eee ee 
ARTS ARI ORMNUED, s gine vaca > sep busauvetn 
MRI get oes ec e ita Sx ac ia wales 
Netherlands Ins. Co.—U. S. Branch 
SRE cee ea chase tawska kei ek isa tiewas haan 
BUM ack eareeak ok hovatns 
New Amsterdam Casualty 
DRM NEON cs cigs dn gatesies ovis eee <ee) s 
CIN op role Gel pan udus eye ohe ka oo Kak 
Accident only (Individual) .................. 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............. 


Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) ... 
Group Accident & Health 
NVA BULAN ie os conden ssaedsosaens 
Liability other than auto (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
PS RE aah Ses saad dae sds se deusan we 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) 
Fidelity 
Surety 
Glass 


|) Ree |e ae, re 


New Hampshire Insurance Group 
Multiple Line 
SERINE 6 SIS Bie o's Seis 6580 6 5K hw Coe 
UE RAMI os ccs ese hue oe ahs dx:o-0-s6 6 
Liability other than auto (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (B.1.) 
A ae (of 6h Ae 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) 
Fidelity 
Surety 


Total 


New Jersey Manufacturers Casualty 
VAM TRIS 5 oie. cw diais ec oxic Kadinie wis s-n¥a 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) 
Auto Liability (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 


New Jersey Manufacturers Indemnity 
Auto Liability (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
Auto Collision 


Total 


New York State Insurance Fund 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Disability Benefits 


OT Ene een eee Pt 


Norfolk Dedham Mutual 
Multiple Line 
PRIN oe ns a Sones ip auuigteawib. ce 
Liability other than auto (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (B.I.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
ned AER EB 2 eae een ry 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) 


Glass 


BUR non te coe theca een ha 


Earned 
Premiums 


24,356 
50,403 


$3,530,610 


$17,879 
202,941 
261,067 
2,129,968 
139,842 
1,191,341 
812,880 
15,012,392 
4,413,024 
3,117,114 
1,130,913 
110,488 


$28,597,351 


306,816 
1,424,775 
1,485,107 
2,617,796 

71 7,076 

119,583 

53,9902 

203,469 

60,051 

326,345 

186,384 

252,866 


$8,016,208 


$8,525 
107,394 
108,687 
170,373 
066,954 
188,800 
404,044 
18,806 
112,067 
65,253 
9.226 
23,434 


943,563 


a 4 


$29,310 


$56,774,671 
4,003,870 


$60,778,541 





$39 
139,207 
8,233 
30,761 
8,403 
32,446 
80,514 
237 
792 
471 


$301, 103 


(Continued on Page 42) 


Losses 
Incurred 


208 683 
85,651 
11,499 

2,5¢ 5 
-1,350 
15,041 
33,488 


"$1,687,349 


$18,296 
85,608 
141,158 
1,053,476 
50,327 
517,265 
269,637 
8,532,540 
2,633,644 
1,571,484 


$16,363,150 


Deeee 


33,462 
109,173 
78,133 
4,371 
102,000 
137,494 


$4,218,589 


96,645 


136,337 


$1,101,143 
$565 
-3,430 


402 


—$3,267 





$10,685 
2,047 
379 
204 


$13,915 





$44,007 540 
3,263,872 


$47,271,412 


~ $121,200 


Loss 
Ratio 


56.4 
54.0 


102.3% 
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Great Role Ahead 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Business Administration’s set-aside pro- 
gram. This was discussed in the NASBP 
official Bulletin dated February 28, 1961. 
Since the success of your association 
and the contractor are so closely allied, 
we must work together to combat this 
socialistic governmental approach which 
may jeopardize the very continuance of 
the contract method which has had so 
much to do with making this country the 
great one that it is. The threat comes 
from the recent actions of the Small 
Business Administration as it affects 
contractors. 

I seriously object to the thinking that 
pervades set-asides in competitive bid 
programs for a number of reasons. It 
is unjustified interference with the free 
enterprise system. It is bound to be 
more costly as shown by the recent 
hospital set-aside example, and it can 
lead to more empire building by a 
bureaucracy. Companies such as my own 
have been consistently excluded from 
such jobs that we wanted to bid because 
of the fact that we were defined as a 
large business. There are many con- 
struction companies in this country that 
fit the classification of large business, but 
the majority of their business is made 
up of individual smaller contracts that 
could be set aside by the Defense De- 
partment under the present law. This 
simply means that the government is 
legislating these people out of their busi- 
ness or at least out of a substantial 
portion of their business. 

It is my opinion that something must 
be done immediately to correct the law 
to prevent the set-aside program from 
becoming effective in programs that are 
competitively bid. There is no reason 
to exclude competition on any job. 

The National A.G.C. and many state 
organizations, including the A.G.C. of 
Alabama and the Alabama Road Builders 
Association, have passed strong resolu- 
tions condemning this program. It is 
important to remember that more than 
90% of the members of these organiza- 
tions fit the category of small business. 
These same contractors are your cus- 
tomers as well as the larger contractors. 

They passed the resolutions because: 
1) they don’t feel the need for protection 
by the government, and 2) they feel that 
any unjustified invasion of the free enter- 
prise competitive business in which the 
contractors have always been engaged 
only foreshadows more regulation down 
the road. 

They understand that while they may 
fit the category of small business as pres- 
ently defined by the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, there is nothing to prevent 
a new administrator from coming along 
at any time in the future, changing the 
rules, changing the definition, and, there- 
by, excluding those that even now fit the 
small business classification. 


A Program Nobody Wants 


It is also recognized that by and 
large everyone in our industry usually 
starts in a small way, and they don’t 
want anything to interfere with their 





Interstate F. & C. Unveils 
Liquor Liab. Package Plan 


Wholesale and retail liquor dealers as 
well as owners or mortgagors of prop- 
erty where liquor is sold may obtain up 
to $1,000,000 in liability insurance under 
a package plan announced in Chicago by 
Interstate Fire & Casualty. 

The insurance will be available from 
Interstate in all states except Illinois, 
according to Arthur R. Peterson, man- 
ager of Interstate’s liquor liability de- 
partment. He said the plan is designed 
to protect taverns, cocktail lounges, 
restaurants and hotels as well as whole- 
sale and retail package liquor dealers. 

The number of civil and statutory suits 
and the increasing size of court awards 
throughout the U. S. should make this 
type of insurance a basic requirement for 
liquor dealers in all parts of the country, 
Mr, Peterson said. 


hope or promise to get large through 
growth and through their own individual 
initiative. This program puts a premium 
on remaining small and is completely 
inconsistent and foreign to what I know 
as the American way of life. The fact 
is that nobody wants this program. 


The small contractors it is supposed 
to help don’t want it as evidenced by the 
contractor associations opposition. The 
awarding authorities in the government 
don’t want it, as evidenced by the op- 
position of the Corps of Engineers and 
the Navy’s Bureau of Yards and Docks. 
This is just more bureaucratic bungling 
in the government and should be stopped. 


It was Thomas Edison who aptly 
stated, and I quote, “There is far more 
danger in public than private monopoly, 
for when government goes into business 
it can always shift its losses to the tax- 
payers. Government never makes ends 
meet—and that is the first requisite of 
business.” 

These then have been some of my 
personal opinions. We are engaged in 
one of the most fascinating and exciting 
industries, but one in which there are 
tremendous needs for improved methods. 
We have immediate and long-range prob- 
lems as contractors and surety bond 
producers, but more importantly as 








O'BRIEN JOINS FIELD FORCE 


Donald J. P. O’Brien, Philadelphia, has 
been ‘appointed a field representative of 
the Harleysville Insurance Companies. 
His territory includes portions of Phila- 
delphia County and areas of Montgomery 
County adjacent to Philadelphia. He 
makes his headquarters at the companies’ 
home office. 





citizens in the world’s greatest country. 
We must overcome the existing apathy 
toward socialism and dedicate ourselves 
to revitalizing the principles upon which 
this nation was founded. 





‘Why Atna Casualty is known as 
AN AGENCY-BUILDING COMPANY” 











A Statement by 


H. D. VAN GILS 


Vice President, Agency Department 
Etna Casualty and Surety Company 


Etna Casualty’s reputation as an agency-builder is the 
result of a long standing philosophy based on the 
principle that a company’s growth is in direct propor- 
tion to the growth and success of its agents. We believe 
this makes good business sense and accordingly have 
always worked to develop and refine sales tools and serv- 
ices which produce results. Here are a few examples: 


AXtna Casualty pioneered in the development of 
The Attna Plan, 
Plandex and Planrite have helped thousands of agents 
to acquire — and hold — entire insurance accounts. 


scientific account-selling methods. 


Our Home Office Sales Course, one of the country’s 
oldest and best-known, has taught nearly 6,000 agents 
how to sell insurance successfully .. . 


Agency building is our business 


AETNA CASUALTY R&P 


tection... 





Hand-picked and highly-trained fieldmen, operating 
out of 61 strategically located offices from coast-to- 
coast, provide timely and valuable assistance to agents 
in all phases of casualty and property insurance pro- 


Etna Casualty’s multiple line facilities enable agents 
to write almost any type and size of risk. Specialists 
are available in every field to provide answers or to 
help write the business .. . 

In short, 42tna Casualty gives agents the same kind 
of P.S. (Personal Service) it expects agents to give to 


their clients. This willingness to make an extra effort 


to help agents grow is just one more sound reason why 
Etna Casualty has so many loyal agents. . 
AXtna Casualty agents have so many loyal clients. 


. and why 


oo 


Your — 


Insurance 










Quality INSURANCE for individual, family, business, home and other possessions 


#£tna Casualty and Surety Company ® 


Hartford 15, Conn. 


© Affiliated with tna Life Insurance Company ® 


Standard Fire Insurance Company ® 


The Excelsior Life, Canada 
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New York State Experience 


(Continued from Page 40) 


Company 


North British & Mercantile 
Mulitiple Line 
EEE ooh. 5565G Sebdssausksdcsonxesen 
I is can ccs chy aabbekae yess 
Liability other than auto (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
IE arch oce conned sausutinercouses 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ........... 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............. 
Fidelity 
Surety 
NEE occ ckcesuredabanhs teckenecaeeenennes ¥en 
a ee ee ae ee 


BURGE, is éckaktukesatusacdbewers 


Northern Assurance Group 
Multiple Line 
Homeowners 


Auto Collision ..... geressinene apie sbnuend bine 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ........... 
DEE vise >ansndd boon diav sent sabbereberebunss 


Burglary and Theft 


MUL: cacsakbnbebeekee cere rene 


Northern of New York 
Multiple Line 
Homeowners 
EIS SAM, asccnsacdccevcreskesessvess 
Liability other than auto (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (P-.D.) 
Auto Collision 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive .......... 
Liability other than auto (P.D ae ae anise eae 


Glass 


Burglary and Theft 


Bee. cee e ks veetsieeune 


North River 
Multiple Line 
SURO. | 65 2645050 ndbbadaneSouabensseedvas 
| eS ees Fe pee 
Liability other than auto (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
Auto Collision 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive............ 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) 
Fidelity 
Surety 
Glass 


Northwestern National of Milwaukee 
Multiple Line 
ie Se en re ee Cee ee ee eee 
Liability other than auto ((B.I.) 
PN ee chee Le ue ach hishe ies aae mene S 
Burglary and Theft 


SUE Coc incce ni sever ereeadass 


Norwich-Scottish Group 


Multiple Line ...... 
Homeowners ...... eS erenensesesrecenereners 
Accident only (Individual) .................. 


SE SRN, fics kwhaneeseenalsies< asa 
Liability other than auto (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
Auto Collision hahbasee ae 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) 
DE tu biceescst sehen cheaesncade cst nae oe en ee 
Burglary and Theft .... 


Sn ee Sree ere 


Old Republic of Greenburg, Pa. 
coe ey ene 
fn ke Aree 
Liability other than auto (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
RU RSINON bao cckswecsebebeeesscucccanscce 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) 
Glass 



































Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 
$17,749 $5 33.7% 
338,762 283,721 83.8 
19,111 3,618 18.9 
52,939 11,494 21.7 
35,152 -177 pits 
9.340 -559 er 
378,323 147,815 39.1 
210,049 83,870 39.9 
1,258 422 33.5 
8,209 224 2.7 
32,598 48,195 147.8 
2,853 987 34.6 
76,163 49,706 65.3 
$1,182,506 $635,300 53.7% 
$179 Rs 5 12. .% 
86,382 90,285 104.5 
8,952 33,006 368.7 
35,306 15,454 43.8 
38,971 12,100 31.0 
2,593 1,437 55.4 
$172,466 $152,282 88.3% 
$1,215 $256 21.1% 
459,661 201,962 43.9 
180 211 117.2 
19,744 15,667 79.4 
124,756 130,003 104.2 
35,225 25,607 72.7 
1,256,890 664,453 52.9 
524,089 351,501 67.1 
172 ee bes 
769 743 96.6 
10,948 2,662 24.3 
$2,433,649 $1,393,065 57.2% 
$1,856 $001 32.4% 
325,795 146,506 45.0 
77,483 100,381 129.6 
148,496 48,365 32.6 
590,106 343,701 58.1 
177,221 104,493 59.0 
382,761 231,381 60.5 
224,796 135,890 60.5 
15,553 4.271 27.5 
15,992 6,533 40.9 
9,352 6,300 67.4 
10,043 5,874 58.5 
36,888 23,714 64.3 
$2,016,342 $1,158,010 57.4% 
-$72 is er, 
77,991 69,872 89.6 
1,087 61 5.6 
133 21 15.8 
149 
$79,288 $69,954 88.2% 
$9,470 $1,076 11.4% 
202/124 178,858 88.5 
267 —228 ae 
75,518 26,524 35.1 
152,862 63,775 417 
506,052 387,400 76.6 
122,563 84,149 68.7 
205,858 121,193 58.9 
94,249 56,239 59.7 
5,942 4,925 82.9 
16,344 8,055 49.3 
32,439 12,750 39.3 
$1,423,688 $944,716 06.4% 
$28 Bsus cane 
3,632 66,472 1,830.2 
322 ne os 
1,242 - Eis 
681 221 32.5 
88,932 66,117 74.3 
19,914 8,500 42.7 
—108 ye: sek 
48 2 
1176 3 
$114,967 $141,308 122.9% 


Company 


Ohio Farmers 
ce ee Ry her) Tere ee ree rere 
Liability other than auto (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (B.I.) 
RS By SER) 000 0b03 dnndaeoen sense 
I I ae cca Sa vo nas any ipo ¢inine Wns o 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive............ 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) 


Pacific Indemnity 
co Lg erga ores Sia ALA pir selon eae a aE ae 
i gO a ee 
Liability other than auto (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
Auto Collision 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) 


LS ere eee ae 


Pacific National Fire 
Multiple Line 
PING. .cswibnsbessabacseausasescaesend 
Accident only (Individual) .... 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............ 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) 
Group Accident & Health 
LN OER ES Ee 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) 
Auto Liability (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
RD MME a5 24 cio Sissi ahis ous oa ob AW bas 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ......... 
Liability other than auto (P.D) 
Fidelity 
Surety 


ey ee ee pe 


Pearl-Monarch Insurance Group 
Multiple Line 
eT ee oe ee eee 
Liability other than auto (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
PS ED oa sins S kas bea seenns nto oawne 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) 
Glass 


Peerless 
Multiple Line 
SEE inv ds 55d nid ana kas dius svaxeeoons 
Accident only (Individual) .................. 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............. 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual)... 


Group Accident & Health ................... 
PRR TRMMEO. 5 5 dak eGisenenssssabases 


Liability other than auto (B.I.) 
Auto Liability (B.I.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
POOR Sicko ccusswinanes swore sens 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) 
Fidelity 
Surety 
Glass 


PRM Nas aud tdes ue yweena 4 
Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual 
Multiple Line 
EE ne und. oc osu Sash aan eas woe 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) 
AS ENON dra his onus eau <eeey ssn xawes 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) 
Glass 


Pennsylvania Manufacturer's Assn. Casualty 


Liability other than auto (B.I.) 
BMA PE AREER cicgcencne sedasseenctees 
ee Eg | a ee 


Awto Collision 


























Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 
$98,117 $91,764 93.5% 
56,938 —1,673 rel 
68,267 -31,156 oe 
19,372 2,124 11.0 
8,121 2,738 33.7 
4,432 1,509 34.0 
2,916 ~955 ee 
78 ae Fok 
6,276 3,916 62.4 
16,783 11,233 06.9 
$281,300 $79,500 28.3% 
Roe —$60 ee 
7,096 4,881 68.8 
3,229 59 1.8 
9,837 2,963 30.1 
2,769 654 23.0 
1,300 750 57.7 
558 115 20.6 
519 yt cates 
224 
4 
248, 
$25,784 $9,362 36.3% 
539 eer. eae 
211,997 77,207 36.4 
722 121 16.8 
214 ~ a 
1,073 -160 Sy 
8,457 1,953 23.1 
23,871 29 882 125.2 
67,415 47,295 70.2 
107,806 97,173 90.1 
32,455 19,093 58.8 
27 085 9,777 36.1 
9.987 5,454 54.6 
38,797 21,242 54.8 
2,980 510 17.1 
10,976 -13,788 Stats 
4,180 9,758 233.4 
8,314 9,947 119.6 
$556,868 $315,464 56.6% 
$9,533 $627 6.6% 
173,801 107,742 62.0 
72,014 32,440 45.0 
325,633 212,745 65.3 
80,024 83,785 104.7 
304,032 129,421 42.6 
130,983 72,514 55.4 
1,943 2,883 148.4 
10,837 8,166 75.4 
18,424 7,086 38.5 
$1,127,224 $657,409 58.3% 
$32 wer aaa 
82,809 18,896 22.8% 
52,994 4,067 ‘f 
4,480 1,332 29.7 
34,309 —589 ee 
29,261 12,098 41.3 
128,627 112,500 87.5 
191,094 87,001 45.8 
673,774 236,843 35.2 
292,375 136,086 46.5 
147,121 74,208 50.4 
56,676 34,453 60.8 
20,516 368 1.8 
90,264 23,357 25.9 
571,249 373,923 65.5 
12,339 5,991 48.6 
43,732 20,963 47.9 
$2,431,652 $1,142,097 47.0% 
$202 $200 99.0% 
78,201 32,408 41.4 
2,001 462 17.8 
30,230 12,595 41.7 
13,825 8,524 61.7 
13 er 
189 ax 
1,395 -168 
126,656 $54,021 42.7% 
21,154 $22,633 107.0% 
,283 16,576 23.9 
22,467 27,007 120.2 
12,312 3,791 30.8 
5,132 105 2.0 
$130,348 $70,112 53.8% 
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Earned Losses Loss Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Pennsylvania Threshman & Farmers Reliance Marine 
bo Se, $28,617 $2,407 Me Ae SOO Prrrrer eee rer eer rere rere $11,750 $5,522 47 0% 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) ............. 3,636 é 35.5 NN ahs 6 fag Bandar <ésied taco 19,809 31,291 158.0 
RR AA MILD © 6.nind oa bash 0s ec ssaceece 39,523 8,572 21.7 Liability other than auto (B.I.) ............. 1,599 eae Nas 
Pate LIA cts vonesnesscsese ss, 13,162 4.358 Ed MR iced asccensrasasd-c<saa<ess 11,783 368 31 
ME be des'c baa Gi whence scans able 6,737 3,792 56.3 Auto F, & T. and Comprehensive ........... 4,445 11,622 261.5 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ........... 2,449 219 8.9 CR ear e lata adit sin cus ti cus bvtexhiaens 5 Wea Bis 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............ 431 -10 sant PURMIASY GHG AON 26 Coe os cece cacdawes 2,095 1,322 63.1 
I rh 5 SIDA ainsi exenennws $94,555 $20,630 21.8% Total... 1. se seeeeeee sense eeeees $51,486 $50,125 97.4% 
cong alaamaatas semmeare semen $316,558 $96,206 30.4% 
j , SOMME Fo danddi-is4 eed deed co cen GasNe sa 0,55 96,206 34% 
ee neil ehetaeeelae Bebe a Pr eg Liability other than auto (BL) 0.0.0.0. 1161 175 15.1 
Accident only (individual) ..........0cs0.0-. es ae. Me Reta tones errmny este nnee sn “se + solace 
Accident & Health Cindivideal) RP 1823 121 13.9 ee a ea Certs en a ae On 7 de se 
ospita edical Expense (Individual) ... y. 1,031 85.9 : c tad 
Wotmuaate Comp. ... NG RS “ee ER eee 371,322 201,882 54.4 NRT A nanihrasersnts sevens $319,799 $97,685 30.5% 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) ............. 522,241 345,577 66.2 
pe ST Re 6 ere 1,498,208 1,363,845 91.0 Royal Exchange Group 
Rati Tate CODY rs eins cusses xcaiescuees 435,021 263,625 60.6 Multiple Line .............csceeeeeeeeeeeeees $663 -$54 +23096 
Piety Ce ru ic ace cos eviies 336,569 73,854 21.9 SUOUOOUUIOTE | ane ccesccsuwcceccnsccacssccens 69,991 178,807 255.5 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive .......... 172,295 99,187 57.6 Group Accident \& Health ...............000% 3,965 1,731 43.7 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............. 46,942 16,537 35.2 Workmen’s Comp. .........2:sseessceccceees 55,984 40,926 73.1 
DAMM! ssi cerca iicas sh can ee ek wate owe ya 7,978 4,997 62.6 Liability other than auto (B.1.) .........e00- 73,656 78,351 106.4 
RR Saar aS ass Gan od Ob eh zis anaearnes 7,593 137,584 1,812.0 Auto Liability (BL) .....ccccecccceceescuces 285,918 211,454 74.0 
RS ae Spit reas kwon hick <3 sian is 33,477 16,026 47.9 PRO RAMEE EY occ edie edie seine ssieewe's 67,201 13,227 19.7 
Burglary RE tes dee eer anne one 59,652 65,360 109.6 Auto Collision Cheon cerceweesenrescecenooccee 49,039 8,052 16.4 
—— Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ........... 31,461 —21,820 = $a 
ES ee $4,201,341 $3,197,712 76.1% Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............ 8,000 6,248 727 
MEET a ho Aisa co oa es ceetadcce tn ccenekie ok 1,537 —1,523 Ser 
: PORN 40.5. csnales 0 eres wae ck en cukeageseen sce 6,200 -9 836 re 
Phoenix of London Group MI oa ee, Sot og aac Marah ors. deerme toi wdsie Oe 10,241 1,450 14.2 
SD, SR siiiccn ay eentaw Ge acai eecasiecws $9,243 $1,000 10806 Burgiary and Melt... cece ce seescees 26,529 9,367 35.3 
PUI Bic tarps rcs cies sath eee enews 350,798 271,782 77.5 
Accident only (Individual) ...............00% 91,252 27,803 30.5 RONMENT s A intecodrubincowseasas $691,045 $516,380 74.7% 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............. 10,053 3,028 30.1 
Group Accident & Health... 6..0ccccsseceasee 28,098 30,582 108.8 : 
WA NR, CMI Sits a's in Wo 4.0.09 9 be esa +0 562,739 345,409 61.4 Royal-Globe Insurance Companies aaiieadl ss : 
Liability other than auto (B.L) ...........005 826,894 374,313 ee Be EIRP ase vse nctncters steer irenses es ao i i 
Hale CA COLED sec ccccancaciassacsesic 2,344,000 ‘1,578,472 67.3 omeowners ..... orate ee ne ene ee eee ee nc ees 1,906,858 1,090,839 57.2 
As TA IY vac okie ciccdsdeacecenss 664,976 422.145 63.5 Accident only (Individual) .............+.+5. 199,137 87,732 44.1 
Be IN oie dipuiadeanscsvessiekbwarics 422,617 221,868 525 Accident & Health (Individual) ............. 40,770 14,899 36.5 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ........... 190.760 113,831 59.7. Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) ... 51,845 , 40,148 77.4 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............ 75,422 19,523 259 Group Accident & Health..............-..++. 4,600,753 3,565,023 77.5 
ENED dihixscie ds chen mide cutbisuucdouns 10,871 -74 ....  Workmen’s Comp. ........... crete eee ene eey 5,373,184 2,912,336 342 
RAMU asncaddskecinuinadlaiaMingénedeneanss 17,983 4,309 240 Liability other than auto (B.L) ............. 9,615,395 1,965,366 35.0 
RES civ ddialies corpse Sebebe sages sieniiies 50,131 27,335 54.5 Auto Liability (BI) «2... se cesses eee eee ee 14,174,192 7,556,812 53.3 
inary GNA) TERE go05 Co dad taws ccs anavename 103,448 48,553 46.9 Auto Liability (P.D.) se eeeeee escent rene eens 3,814,342 1,884,142 49.4 
Botler and MGCIIRELY: 5.65.665 cesic ossecencecos 25,077 -976 cede Auto Collision ........+...++. PIAS ELE REG toe 2,424,640 1,235,670 51.0 
: Speed poh _“ pene Bes careiiawas eo BA y 
AGREE oi NS Oh Panesar $5,784,962 488, 39 ASOESLY OCHEE USM AUS KEEN) cocescoceses ip fom Os rt os 
Total ata $3,468,905 aan MN ag cede Ens bce web a ei eww eatin dine ssxh 587,757 301,057 SZ 
ey eee tlre siter  arin te ae eee 432,454 193,042 44.6 
Providence Washington ae eecces ‘i Th F Cc eeccecesceseeresesceccece ; —. ao ee 
‘ 2 es ae a a eee 7 3 4% Burglary anc BNO einiesc sete ees.ncce nese 188,543 709,000 59. 
SO TY ret nap Rivas Fenn sd Piste seu, «= ska «sss Boller and Machinery ........0..0ccccecs, 374,031 99,08 265 
NU ECUMEINIR Is CRU ge ss Gara gine 6-o4s Seo 4ace's 192,349 104,607 54.4 ie area = . 
Liability other than auto (BI) ..........+..- 214,632 96,509 45.0 Total... ....seeeeeeeeeeeeece ees $43,174,688 $22,835,401 52.9% 
Astor Laaitty: GE) 6iscsas sete ce 0esea tense 875,138 725,969 83.0 
Auto Liability (P.D.) ....s....ccecescecveces 216,783 148,150 68.3 Safeco of America 
Atte COPIMIOD oie b.sc is onsen dake seesecceceeees 198,275 86,813 43.8 Liability other than auto (B.I.) ............. $7,770 -~$10,669 Pre, - 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive .......... 89,080 53,738 60.3 Assia: PagbGy CHL) oi cnc ceenescaeesciees vedi 1,246,699 549,986 44.1 
ere y WO, A 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............ 32,497 4,230 13.0 Auto Liability (P.D.) ................-0e0eee 378,849 189,413 50.0 
poreny been eee ee eee een eeeeeeeeneeneeseeeees pons pre Re | aos caieairnaacanenanes oven 237,747 98,683 41.5 
hott A £9,024 —J,089 ores Auto F. & T. and ‘Comprehensive ........... 105,967 64,27 60.7 
NE 5 Sasha hs ds aoe tens cc dee caomens 20,049 10,863 54.2 ee . a 
ag ae at |) Sn ee ee 41,430 30,900 74.6 GT a ee eee $1,977,032 $891,691 45.1% 
oe 2.208 2 
Total PTUETETTEELEL CEE $2,208,287 $1,420,849 64.3% St. Paul Companies 
1 EE ere: eee ae $63,398 $43,779 69.1% 
Public Service Mutual ee eee SO ee ee ee ee 565,360 552,520 97.7 
SURI BN Said db cick aarp a 'da5 6 0a 40.8 8 $228,139 $101,195 444% Accident only (Individual) #................. 152,779 67,764 44.4 
Group Accident € THealtfi..... 5 .ccsccecvcsees 16,233 9,603 59.2 Accident ‘& Health (Individual) ............. 11,723 8,220 70.1 
ENTS A OMI ans v5 rat erase dape-4j0.4)9.084.9.00:0% 2,870,857 1,614,063 56.2 Hospital & (Medical Expense (Individual) ... 37,002 5,656 15.3 
Liability other than auto (B.1.) ............. 5,407,808 2,316,003 42.8 Group Accident & Health ................+4. 82,916 48,762 58.8 
PR EIR, MUAY, io 0 eka Kren REBAR ACs 5,209,044 2,519,423 48.4 WOTME S LOMIDG. 6 ciescrcensecedececccseses 380,460 250,262 65.8 
A TAME MU) ans. nico cca vse asinsd none 1,344,064 530,259 39.5 Liability other than auto (B.D) ............. 771,397 247,660 32.1 
PG TERN oe 5 8 85 oO a dwt Kee Cae 187,263 94,970 50.7 PANES CAE OBIE «2 0 0:6:6 0804 900-060-0060 bse 1,045,729 434,663 41.6 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ........... 91,303 73,862 80.9 Auto Lisbility (PiD.) ......cccccsevescecsces 275,761 141,346 51.3 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............. 335,497 146,584 43.7 Auto Collision ............... edigeiediedaeace es 237,077 109,463 46.2 
SAN, ars Se teae We 44.apis CoaWe weds ntad oaniewsias 446,084 230 Jl Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ........... 114,585 74,748 65.2 
—— Liability other than auto (PJD.) ............ 154,643 17,988 11.6 
NI Sn oS NE a's pascthins $16,136,292 $7,406,192 I ME en eae ack cc cssecdiass 58.017 4,698 8.1 
ares LeU PENA Vaan ocdxenetehdentebosewevdels = rg 6.3 
. p NS a Aedes. cece culhtad BE66a «io Leeson eeee y225 6,386 49.3 
Reliance of Philadelphia lina 115,398 57,690 50.0 
jr ES OE (ER Pe atte a — 
ee ee TO an ar ee 3985 237,55 59.6 yt SRE Se bot eee eee eee ,613,661 2,113,761 45.8% 
NN CRUE CNS 6 oe. or een cn sinnnd sie esawnls 26,376 14,928 56.6 4 $ a 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) ............. ae cue oe Sichainil tebiiiaty 
SRannatoe:s 219,66 ‘ . 
aoa... O19 = 23.283.«=S«337—«Lability other than auto (BL) .....ce.sse. $539.96 $2761 7.9% 
MANN TIMI, 5 fis Ves 5 Calle Conia < 200s oneese 530,119 253,506 478 Auto Liability (B.L) ........ 6 eee eee eee ee ees 46 vee ve 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive............ 248,658 191,241 76.9 Auto Liability (P-D.) .....-..000.csceseeeees 15 inca 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............. 10,914 3,146 28.8 Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............ 41,900 oh te 
NE Sarma yy ay ong ret ss dy anos 779 ih fend: MIRE watariget own ceneenyriceaysecesesesanns 293,709 122,905 41.8 
BN se iat nt hin, nde an aRs cid ubbadinds 23,035 one ene MEME. Cain nag Sun auigiae abs mee nnd ieKetseeraecs 1,331,796 411,546 30.9 
NE yb oes Aiba dees si dtelabAbiaxsinsscineaas 2,465 557 22.6 Burglary and Theft ..........-...:seeeee sees 26,512 8,010 30.2 
Pe GGT MED: 6s SER e dtodd a wasn osm ’ ’ 7. 
Burgiary ‘and Theft ........ band —_ = | a See A $2,206,904 $585,222 26.5% 
Ye Be or ee er $1,595,676 $865,901 54.3% (Continued on Page 44) 
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Company 


Sea Insurance Co. 
Homeowners 


SR CORED asagcdretssscews ctoncces 
AE CUUEED HOD) io onssovibedessccnsasnic 
Auto Collision ...........-.....seeseeeeeeees 


Auto F. & T. 
Liability 


Security of New Haven Cos. 
Multiple Line .... 


Group Accident & Health.. ; 


Non-Canc. Accident & Health ... Uebekatiekt 


Workmen’s Comp 
Liability 


Auto Liability (P.D.) . 
Auto Collision 


Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive. 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) 
Fidelity 
Surety 





Security Mutual Casualty 
Homeowners 


Workmen’s Comp ee eae 

Liability other than auto (B.1.) 

Auto Liability (B.1.) 

Auto Liability (P.D.) 

\uto Collision : 
F 


Aut & T. and Comprehensive.......... 
Liability other than auto (P.D.)............. 
TORTS ai Ny a ee ee 
(lass 


Security Mutual of N. Y. 
Multiple Line Weneeseene 
Group Accident & Health 
Workmen’s Comp .... 
Liability other than auto 
Auto Liability (B.1.) .... 
Auto Liability (P.D.) . 
Auto Collision .... factneay paste 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive 

i it) r than auto (P.D.) . 
Burglary and Theft 


Total. . 


Shamrock Casualty 
Auto Liability (B.1.) . 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
Auto Collision 
Auto F. & T 


and Comprehensive 
sotal.... 


South Carolina 
Homeowners .... 
Liability other tha 
Auto Collision 
Auto F. & T 
SE rea hen ess ; 
Burglary and Theft 


n auto (B.1.) 


SEMUN: besaen esha 


Springfield Insurance Group 
Multiple Line 


Guaranteed Renewable A. & H 
Workmen's Comp 
Liability other than auto (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (B.1.) . - 
Auto Liability (P/D.) 

Auto Collision 
Auto F. & T 

Liability 
Fidelity 
Surety 

Glass 


and Comprehensive 


Burglary and Theft ..... 


Bs caxicwkes 


Liability other than auto (B.1.) ............. 


and Comprehensive ........... 
other than auto (P.D.) ............. 


other than auto (B.1.) ............. 
Ry RUE TRORACD boast ceases s i005 kvvesese 


Group A et Lo eee 


other than auto “Sa RRaCo 














Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 
$869 $692 79.6% 
46,887 64,971 138.6 
2,020,418 1,337,917 66.2 
441,118 242,165 54.9 
242,982 97,088 40.0 
132,570 81,055 61.1 
24,998 45,403 181.6 
$2,909, 842 $1,869,291 64.2% 
$832 $161 19.4% 
184,006 60,615 32.9 
7,958 3,558 447 
12,744 2,165 17.0 
2,249 437 194 
1,315 307 23.3 
7,903 1,939 24.5 
102,433 39.437 38.5 
05,795 ~—15,966 ae! 
431,805 150,650 34.9 
120,182 52,133 43.4 
86,995 47 300 54.4 
40,049 32,260 806 
9,772 3,537 36.2 
1,744 oe chee 
3,340 35,545 1,064.2 
12,578 6,974 55.4 
27 982 16,723 59.8 
$1,119,683 $437,775 39.1% 
6,095 2,759 45.3% 
151,050 152,915 101.2 
122,949 65,464 53.2 
2,732 1,729 63.3 
136,909 43,998 32.1 
33,309 12,992 39.0 
15,638 7821 50.0 
9.086 4,544 50.0 
3 130,477 Site 
293 133 45.4 
15 
391 ary 
$478,470 $422,832 88.4% 
$1.347 ae ene 
45,279 21,952 48.5% 
3,757,194 2.214.117 589 
7 418,258 3,505,456 48.1 
800,413 407,618 474 
231,704 105,933 457 
1,129 —20)5 ba 
9616 6,285 65.4 
409,782 156,393 38,2 
9,355 1,661 17.8 
$12,744,077 $6,479,215 50.8% 
$1,196,540 $813,471 68.0% 
237 ,294 115,772 48.8 
61 a ; 
16,485 3,830 23.2 
$1,450,380 $933,073 64.3% 
$12,111 $7,808 64.5% 
462 ice cack 
? (21 742 36.7 
645 427 66.2 
] im . 
078 175 25.8 
$15,918 $9,152 57.5% 
$4,307 $204 4.7% 
488,408 255,220 52.3 
36,644 25,547 69.7 
222,454 100,756 45.3 
289,483 108,068 37.5 
300,184 101,819 28.3 
1,575,343 802,896 51.0 
435,878 252,103 57.8 
469,542 247 293 52.7 
216,923 119,067 54.9 
104,953 62,020 59.1 
30,409 21,334 70.2 
303,247 292,232 96.4 
46,924 27,488 58.6 
106,094 64,882 00.8 
$4,091,393 $2,481,529 52.9% 


Company 


Standard Accident 


BRIE SABE iris sos san se eo¥es oo 000 dsad hd 


Homeowners 


Workmen’s Comp. 


Auto Liability (B.I.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 


Glass 


OO Peery eee 


State Farm Mutual 


Liability other than auto (\B:I.) ............ 


Auto Liability ((B.1.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 


State-Wide of New York 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) 
Auto Liability (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
Auto Collision 


Liability other than auto (P.D.) 


PRM ORE Heh pai actu awaun snes % 


Stuyvesant of Allentown, Pa. 
Multiple Line 
Homeowners 
Liability other than auto (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (B.1.) 
AMtD LAQDUNG MEDD) os dnsnswie vaca 


Liability other than auto (P.D.) 
Fidelity 


MM he te Bn ti air At bos 


Sun Insurance Group 


DAMIAN EMM ET Da. pha spec ow nu es ke ee ces ae 


Homeowners 
Accident only (Individual) 
Accident & Health (Individual) 


Workmen’s Comp. 
Liability other than auto (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
Auto Collision 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive 


Fidelity 


Glass 


Switzerland General 
Multiple Line 
Homeowners 
Auto Collision ........ 


Tokio Fire & Marine 
Liability other than auto (B.1.) 


Total 


The Travelers 
Accident only (Individual) 
Accident & Health (Individual) 


Group Accident & Health 
Non-Canc. Accident & Health 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) 
Auto Liability (B.1.) 





Accident only (Individual) ................. 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............ 
Hospital & ‘Medical Expense (Individual) ... 
Group Accident & Health.................. 
Liability other than ‘auto (BL) ee oa 


Age fo eae ey eee ae 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive .......... 
Liability other than auto (PJD.) ........... 
jo ee per er rr 
TNE aa pacGusdbusc secteur ewscus ese vabaawan 


PAMEIS OE NIE oo ng 5s aide oe k's sas so 06's 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive........... 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ........... 


Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive .......... 


Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) ... 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) BRILL 
++ Rag pee si gE a SEAL AIIN  3 


NEG 53, gueh beaten cma wee 


1) | a ee oe, Ane eee 


Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) ... 










































June 16, 1961 
Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 
$2,081 $125 6.0% 
238,207 154,947 65.0 
37,825 40,812 107.9 
6,986 3,325 47.6 
381 5 153.0 
205,039 115,193 56.2 
799,624 —201,843 vr 
1,223,436 642,204 52.5 
3,506,290 1,915,258 54.6 
927,105 505,178 54.5 
393,295 160,686 40.9 
163,352 119,050 72.9 
141,780 72,511 5.1 
105,317 25,027 23.8 
519)151 446,001 86.0 
79,670 43,946 55.2 
210,878 110,049 52.2 
$8,560,417 $4,153,652 48.5% 
$32,252 $12,929 40.1% 
6,875,104 5,001,193 424 
3,401,189 1,193,607 35.1 
1,560,856 820,653 52.6 
790,703 451,523 57.1 
10,751 729 6.8 
$12,670,855 $7,480,634 59.0% 
$50,986 $23,307 45.7% 
1,285,961 431,389 33.5 
322,799 295,394 91.5 
38,345 15,108 39.4 
46,715 37 654 80.6 
3,100 466 15.0 
$1,747,906 $803,318 46.0% 
$9 vee ne Oe 
1,315 1,393 106.0% 
13,079 ee ae 
1,902,151 424,472 22.3 
430,468 96,243 22.4 
1,578,079 1,048,060 66.4 
1,190,480 571,005 48.0 
3,713 
216,305 
$5,336,228 $2,141,233 40.1% 
$17,923 $11,898 66.4% 
104,572 107,138 102.5 
65,282 19,496 29.9 
98,226 59.431 60.5 
6,433 7,445 115.7 
472,128 405,224 85.8 
568,863 308,531 54.2 
1,997,818 1,381,591 69.2 
498,730 228,892 45.9 
752,332 430,929 57.3 
519,257 9,293 1.8 
47,412 38,375 80.9 
44,133 10,176 23.1 
27 ,392 25,139 91.8 
74,068 45,870 61.9 
314,950 193,317 61.4 
$5,609,519 $3,282,745 58.5% 
$187 $252 134.8% 
26,790 -8,802 aes 
29,463 14.773 50.1 
32,728 22,401 68.4 
$89,168 $28,624 32.1% 
$50 % 
$2,820,752 $1,166,803 41.4% 
1,639,756 1,183,328 72.2 
525,392 248,383 47.3 
40,405,945 32,492,318 80.4 
19,095 -5,071 re 
16,069,699 10,328,254 64.3 
9,454,196 4,649,786 49.2 
4,655,227 3,040,500 65.3 
$75,590,062 $53,104,301 70.3% 
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June 16, 1961 THE EASTERN 
i UNDERWRITER — CAS 
UALTY-SURETY PRODUCTION & SALES EDITION P 
: age 45 
arned Losses Lo ee 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio Company ve ae — 
The Travelers Indemnity* United eit -— a 
Multiple Line .......... 5 a. 
Multiple Line ............- o teteee ens eees 210615 $1,636 15.4% I MIN 95a, Sip c.g g 4.5.0 Vide sae op oe ee ee ee $4,517 i 
eS iascnty« tiieieatts wp oo ,697, 840 49.5 OMICOWMETS 6... ccccccices "645 ch ai 
aoe ’s Ce Minincovaees qlee hem RSS 19,929 25,789 120.4 I  . 471,645 242,630 51.4 
eae cig 1 0% aie ile cr ea 169,147 52,066 308 
Auto Liability (Bi) Bat Reaeactaa hina. i.e. 24'876.272 15,980,859 642 Auto Liability (BI)... sie oe 720,396 68.633 es 
Auto Liability (PD) 2.0... see 840908 5,023,102 = $9.3.-«— Auto Liability (P.D.) ...... eee. icc ey 
Pe ETO ts ago 50d Bac ats NE 2 BI Dida Tine aK 5,340,251 2'450,029 45.9 Auto Coli ior ee ee tor 67 310.030 162 
Auto F, & T. and Comprehensive ........... 2'288,322 ‘1.341423 386 AutoF, & T. and Comprehen: ‘oie 74.61 ease ny 
Liability other than auto (P:D.) ........... Cen’ oan 341,423 58.6 J u oF, . and Comprehensive ........... 274,661 merge 62 
F aes 1,559,238 774,028 49.¢ Liability other than ¢ F M9619 332 
ee aaa 02 6 Aability other than auto (1 ENN sc asck a alesse 28,951 9616 3 
= chelsea ie nee inane 095,203 336,614 30.7 Fidelity ........-..eeeeeee eens a ‘28 Si 
Surety .sssssssseesessesssssescosseseesseen 1,098 343 111,072 SS MN RAE Aak tine GOOG -b.nak co owenens' 485587 42,804 +6 
Pe ¢ 2 5 ile 1) AAAS 125 071 
Pies Se eiga eects inion apieen 956 210,949 51.8 Glass wid cok tabcebiale Sata ete ahhdtAaaedeiinenaes 2,125 a as 
boars 360,883 683,376 ? Burglary < E pos pe 
Boiler and Machinery J ; 50.2 MaaRy ANGMAMORE. . «5 4iss05'6 sos sae te 37,185 3.13 8 
RR 2 te 1,035,197 399,736 38.6 Boiler and Machinery ............220e.e000 "2 ene be 
Total.. $50,763,055 i saa , 
GAGES ENTE VRE ERS 50,763,055 28,883, 60K 9 “$1,747,855 2 
*Includes Charter Oak Fire’s results $28,883,606 56 9% Total.......+.+.. SORRY on ens $3,300,209 $1,747,855 52.06 
(Continued on Page 46) 
Transportation 
TEOMMEOWRETS oes cbc secaes ces 725 p i 
Accident only (Individual) ..... Pettit  . . "308 Bat oa Lang ” Management . Marketing Challenges 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............. 60 808 24 562 ny. (Continued Pi 
a ame & hese Expense (Individual) ... 62,410 55.450 888 clans 
Vorkmen’s Comp. ........-0-+eeeeee: 623.973 278.64 a diffe . 
orkine : Bes LA ae pea Pate on 33.97: RNB 447 erent marketing philosophy. As a_ gr i 
ee asalieg aT) rt ia (le 326,952 119.762 36.6 — no sustained long-range plan for wee eulckee te hol Pins sesh 
d ADIITY UD.L.J cccccvecvcrseveesccesece C 05 55.37 56. eee ' 3 8 ts -duling 2 i 
Auto Liability (BI) oas.cecessie 8,05 55.377 56,2 — e ing prog eress had been possible tion, format, scheduling and pe se 
Auto Liability (PID) ssi 32522 12.964 401 Fon e among ~ field sales repre- of timely and pertinent internal culation 
é as brats ee * “ 2 — - eta 7 3 ° ‘sa ' 
Ane F og PTT RSOIES apie aa ays pe - adopted IB BE xe geo Lad ye to date are indic ative oe sub- 
Ghee other than auto (PDs) 60% 6.5.. ; 90),644 15,330 16.9 surveying its current sales force for es eee of ans ied. 
Sa Wa ppne sha PEG aP SRS ee aN avs Salewe os 04 95 — apace a talent, and then agement controls. a ee ee 
MR ieee a 3 1.821 wringing in several new highly quali- 
vt mere or — _ junior mis gw Management Prepare for Challenge Ahead 
WP eee ere Seren 7: $575,450 43.5% ning courses are being instituted and It is 
T © the company should soon be able to face Pr Moo. gehalee Merv icc: 
; ruck Insurance Exchange the next decade with confidence. era take a 2 ctf ne ale 98 
Wisdicendile Mibliahe oc cckcsccc tse costes $22,918 $6,824 0.80 There is a need not only for upgrading Prepare for. on prea Papersier tae tn 
ne sities? a es aa the een executives, but also Ot sufficient to just “look ee thas said. 
wo DORPERRS ree ee ot PICT etn er 22,918 $6,824 29 8% for increased technic al and sales train- ror” and see the reflectio Thor gh 
<7/®/e ing in the field force of most companies. introspection and iaaamihen is per 
Union Insurance Society of Canton, Ltd. The complexities of new and_ planned To most effectively an alyze and eval rate 
MatiroleTiane | 300/563 cole atten Mehta ¢ $1.145 ic ae policies, and competitive sales 2 individual company’s current ean 
Homeowners... .. see ee sees eee ee neces an 5, 331 es 4 304 efforts of companies using various mer- ization and operati ms, and gu: 3 de it a 
Liability other than auto (B.L.) ..........-. "303 3,370 63.3 chandising techniques have made it es- its future planning, it is essential ‘th; 
Auto Collision ............eeesee eee esas "38 sential for company representatives to the analysis be objec tive and impersonal. 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ..... ‘ be well informed both as to product and The best analysis, evaluatio d con- 
ve : tion, and con- 
BIR sco zaolnas sateen Gee lcv dee began Basins dak : individual consumer needs. This is true sequent recommendations, however ‘will 
Burglary and Theft Reh ale Meticand er, Ba 757 whether he be independent agent or ex- be of no avail if prompt and aggressive 
: clusive agent, or a salaried employe. aN action is not taken to im- 
Total...... $6,447 5 —— The so-called “glad-hand” technique is Plement these recommend | 
ce aa, 447 $4,521 70.1% ¢ gle anc technique 1S mmendations. 
. 10 longer enough. The insurance sales- 
eT re Or man must know his business. 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) .........000. 26,483 $5 545 ) 0% Management Controls A ”Must” HAILS LAND OF OPPORTUNITY 
Auto Liabiity: CB:L) .6scccercess 07,51. 712,00 39.6 i i i : 
ped re nh 1 | a anabeate 1,797,512 712,006 39.6 Management increasingly is recogniz- Combined V. P. Olson Tells Agent 
MD CRED ic iisasctesctn dresden 448,271 251,532 ing that _— South 
pend wo nlllalaae lela pen 2: 1,532 36.1 iat a complete and well coordinated egional Sales Conference, South- 
Rg a ag Rete Dacha Oa 490,205 235,589 48.1 . tr gel _—, is peel the proper eastern U.S. Offers Great Potential 
CAE ee coer 51, 306 7. fe) 1 of vast and complex operations The Southeas 
id such as most insurance companies - seca lace ah a 
fa a Pe Pree $2,914,371 $1,323,578 45.4% sent. ial’ cspatualey for the igual aacat mae 
S. opportunity for 7 general agent sell- 
ees Performance standards and budget, and ing accident and health insurance, Jack 
PY ay tee ging cost controls are becoming increasingly H. Olson, vice president of Combined 
ss wn a dl ae $201 ee _...% important in the operation of insurance Insurance Co. of America, Chicago, said 
Homeowners, vintistieai See ee oe 40,143 21,938 546 functional departments. It is in the area in Atlanta recently. sa 
Accident & Health (Individual) -00...000.0. a 1466; 106 Cuero are sesenGal if si pc: BigP poet 
sroup Accident & Health ..............600 163.90 nas ane pigs Eel ssential if competitive eastern regional sales conference 
Whemennen’s COM occ cicccxvetscnvccesdecs 63,903 107,636 65.7 a Me Sp att ducted at the Heart-of-Atl Motel by 
Liability other than auto PREY Se ocsnae a, Lior eep 596,698 78.0 _Inan increasing number of companies, the disability cams pesanbrsice., ve 
Pee Die TEED nda kicisescecccascess: 1612 215 786,303 70.1 field operation audits have been found to Combined Insurance Co. 4 
tee Ge ee ae 79.2 be an effective means of reducing ex- He warned tl I i f 
PRE et 117,915 61,897 62.3 penses. Such an audit involves an evalu-  populatior e ia Sas Oe bas 
he Pare en ieSwrn genes cae 63,411 53.8 ation of all distribution costs, including  heig ae ging eta ee 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ........+..+- 82.307 32,371 65.3 field supervision, travel, promotion, and hee ith c a ee are ot —. 
oe iy Sige Emenee of branch el sect pce" He ein el 
OP te ee ee Zim) 10,126 A_—ofces, As a result of such audit, for "General agents. from ae 
I rE ag 106/938 = x 3 example, it was shown that a company’s General > agents i from West Virginia 
Burglary and Theft ea RR RCE py 210773 61,908 57.9 existing volume of business did not war- et tle a cal pcr ag gd 
Or 210, 98,137 46.6 pcs a of branches which were dealing with ue questions, claims, _ 
Sekai mt gs : established and operated on a semi-auto- ' ing procedures, underwriting, audits, 
ste eeees $4,762,767 $3,371,346 70.8% nomous basis. The results of this over- ty —— Many were accompanied 
Liedtke organization were excessive costs and sth their sales managers. 
sg tind Stan oe * = apt heavy underwriting losses. Kies rapid growth of population and 
ng spies se eeeneauecatiaes e 2250 iil aU! ciliaris ad. dle industry in the Southeast offers tre- 
es nega Gidividioaly ie uaeupaerere ye bie po 890,920 94.8 branches to a service office status, con- mendous opportunity for the general 
He Seek g Rony = eee 3,721 47,905 276 cerned primarily with sales and claims agent representing Combined Insurance 
Aakidon &: Haghis Cadi dual) .++.sseese. 10304 1.764 171 functions closely controlled by the home Company,” Mr. Olson said, 
Esa y > aan a RRR 182,305 109,362 60.0 office control, with other activities cen- “But in order to take advantage of 
pr oneggi mp. mess vate eesseene 5,179,288 3,010,964 58.1 tralized in the home office. this opportunity, our company and others 
Kato SNe sxentihe taeapeiam oe asain 29.9 Recently, a large, prominent multiple in the health and accident industry must 
Auto Liability (P.D.) ........scsesereeceen 1,797,584 979, Go) company discovered that control Fenous eficent service than er. before, "We 
a eee pidhieg as his are ses “Scares toe 1,017,690 443,904 rey aie en ee cee Oe seit asd dere teen fo previas spcsiapee 
Auto F. . and Comprehensive ........... 437,490 296,991 ry i anaanntn Dige eagh e ioe at aiakenh cot 
ene? other than auta (P.D)) ....6.cse0es 713,888 339,201 rae ae gee edocs aggse ze octay er oe re TR cee ae ee 
pisesty og se PR aee EMU RATA KEMP A CUMS «ch ronna 346,565 11 305 a1 eg alae foe saphores 
De Awd thehees Gans en see ricthands , 55, ' pois ring A! Soil ‘ 
oe A monica onl wiereimne Making Li 
MCUATY GUIG! TINGE ook awag Bbc awe’ vicwckiees 533,407 "264 617 "Gollowin i — = “pansy 
; : g our survey, existing manual It i doi i i 
POM oicc ec gxes procedures were converte ‘ Bie Poin, tan ey inane So 
SiDUaOR Ras $21,834,842 $11,668,803 53.4% ical processing and others video = an pac life oat. > 
; ife blessed. 
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New York State Experience 


(Continued on Page 44) 


Company 


Universal Insurance Co. 
Homeowners 
Auto Liability (B.I.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
Auto Collision 


Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive 


Utica Fire 
Homeowners 
Auto Collision 
Auto F. & T. 
SE aS RIOR cae ee eee 
3urglary <z 


Utica Mutual 
Homeowners 
Accident only (Individual) 
Group Accident & Health 
Workmen’s Comp. .............. 
Liability other than < 
Auto Liability (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
Auto Collision 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) 
Glass 


Utilities Mutual 
Workmens Comp 


Vanguard of Texas 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) 
Auto Liability (B.I.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
Auto Collision 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) 
Glass 


Vigilant 
Multiple Line 
Homeowners 
Accident only 


Liability other than auto (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
Auto Collision 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) 
Surety 
Glass 


Washington General 
Multiple Line 
oO Eee eee 
Liability other than auto (B.1.) 
Auto Collision 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive 
Glass 


Westchester Fire 

Multiple Line 
Homeowners 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Liability other V5 auto (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (B.I.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
MND SIO a v'nessedinuncncecs 
Auto F, & T. and ean 
Liability other than auto (P.D 


BGR a aelagaa a eae 
NE Liss to akGsneeke Gaus cus bcos 
NS AE ER TESy Oe Ga tt ae Sa 
Darglary and Tleft ..........+00 
Total 


| Re pwea 


fe Le 


and Comprehensive ........... 








Earned Losses 
Premiums Incurred 

$23,890 $52,387 
206,805 101,106 
47,539 13,033 
&,743 26,203 
27 860 13,503 
$366,837 $206,232 
$201,745 $64,743 
36,974 13,615 
13,399 6,298 
15,435 8,976 
231 49 
$267, 784 $93,681 
$264,713 $72,316 
18,047 2,468 
682,200 515,435 
5,659,974 3,635,473 
1,621,051 895,689 
9,921 423 6,450,452 
3,052,988 1,716. 57 
1,406,527 599,679 
649,332 365,004 
298,958 273,690 
54,745 26,976 
57,231 18,738 


$23, 687 249 








$14,573,177 














$943,015 $537,688 
~ $043,015 $537,688 
$18/124 $3,591 
109,739 47,105 
33,696 21,819 
29,691 16,740 
11,325 6,725 
1,034 50 

8 
$203,617: $96,030 
$4,248 $820 
68,490 59,575 

69 
me "108 
27,341 6,144 
75,197 4,849 
15,597 11,650 
14,266 8,652 
6,900 4,300 
918 - 
5,922 2030 
4,384 566 
223,327 $98,682 
$103 —— 
15,274 16,690 
1,330 744 
110,220 17,335 
48,416 99,874 
9 yor 
2,216 636 
$177,568 $135,279 
$4,706 $2,930 
318,995 105,161 
115,692 24,548 
163,034 30,879 
538,594 242,431 
158,128 89,198 
194,257 100,795 
114,088 59,197 
13,305 280 
7,418 1,550 
23,563 ~980 
12,426 8,265 
21,984 17,011 
$1,686,190 $681,265 
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Purposely Looking Backward 


(Continued from Page 7) 


tion with automobile liability, namely 
medical costs, juries’ attitudes, etc. 

But there are other facets of liability 
insurance capable of tremendous growth 
percentage-wise. I’m thinking particular- 
ly of products liability. Of course, the 
domestic market will have to be more 
venturesome than it has been in the past, 
if it is to absorb the main bulk of newly 
created products liability coverage. 

Elevator liability is another growth 

potential, what with the need for verti- 
cal expansion in our built-up cities and 
suburbs too, Many exposures to Mal- 
practice liability have just started to im- 
pinge on the public consciousness during 
the past decade, and presumably will do 
so to a greater extent. 


Recreation Industry Has Created New 
Business 


The growth of the recreation industry 
as a whole during the past decade of 
general prosperity has created many 
risks with substantial liability premiums. 
Bowling lanes, ski lifts, swimming pools, 
and similar types of installations, by the 
very nature of their public exposure, 
generate relatively large premiums. Will 
we have plenty of prosperity and shorter 
work-weeks during the “Sixties” and see 
more of these? Again, if we do, the do- 
mestic market will have to show more 
guts in underwriting to satisfy the pub- 
lic need. 

Here’s a surprise. Workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance premiums exhibited 
a growth of only 12% from 1949 to 1959 
in the State of New York. A generation 
ago, the compensation line was the bad 
boy of the business and a leading cause 
of difficulty for many companies during 
the depression. By 1949 it had turned 
particularly profitable, remaining pretty 
much so during the “Fifties,” although 
loss ratios have climbed some. 

The slowed down rate of growth of 
compensation seems to defy “build-up” 
influences, such as larger payrolls and 
liberalizing of the compensation law and 
of the awards of the Compensation 


Board and of the various courts. I don’t 
really know what to expect. 

Another very surprising trend during 
this decade has been an actual decline 
in premiums for individual Accident & 
Health disability income business. This 
has been accompanied by a shift to pol- 
icies of the medical expense and hos- 
pitalization variety. 

But the big shift has been to Group 
policies of all kinds. It’s hard to de- 
termine the actual growth of the Group 
business, because a good chunk of it is 
statutory disability business which didn’t 
exist in 1949. By all accounts though, the 
development of Group business was a 
major break-through last decade. Since 
wage negotiations and strikes concern 
themselves less with wages and working 
conditions and more with fringe benefits, 
we may be seeing only the beginning of 
an explosion in Group coverages. T'll 
check the figures again in 10 years! 

Fidelity and Surety, Glass, Burglary 

Fidelity and surety business rose a 
fairly sharp 61%, with a rising loss 
picture. Glass premiums went up a mod- 
est 24% with a sharp jump in losses. 
Burglary business, affected by the shift 
to homeowners and other packages, 
showed a modest 13% premium rise, with 
a slight rise in loss ratio. For some 
reason, boiler and machinery business 
was lumped into “all other” back in 1949, 
but increases appear to have been mod- 
erate. 

Except for some surety bond business, 
these four relatively minor classifications 
represent coverages that have to be sold 
by salesmen. The public doesn’t go out 
and buy them. Perhaps that’s part of the 
reason these lines haven’t grown at the 
rate of some of the other coverages. So 
herein lies a challenge of sorts for pro- 
ducers. 

I haven't tried to give you definitive 
answers for the future in this little 
story. As you've seen, I’ve just spec- 
ulated a bit about it. That’s all I’m cap- 
able of doing. But I hope that by looking 
backward with you, yau are able to make 
your own projections and predictions, and 
to figure out the best places to concen- 
trate your efforts. Above all, I hope you 
agree with me that a business that grew 
a measly 84% in 10 years in this back- 
ward state isn’t exactly going to the dogs. 
Any securities analyst will label it a 
growth industry, and properly so! 





Company 


Western Assurance 
Homeowners 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) 
Auto Liability (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
Auto Collision 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) 
Burglary and Theft 


Worcester Mutual Fire 
Multiple Line 
Homeowners 
Auto Collision 
Auto F. 
Glass 


Zurich-American Cos. 
Multiple Line 
Homeowners 
Accident only (Individual) 
Accident & Health (Individual) 


Group Accident & Health 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Liability other ie auto (B.I.) 
Auto Liability (B.1.) 

Auto Liability (P.D.) 
Auto Collision 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) 
Fidelity 


Burglary and Theft 
Boiler and Machinery 


BI Sw Sate au he eicevabone 


Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) ... 














Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 
ye $9,845 $2,016 20.5% 
ete 206 _ 5 oy. 
aN ae 1,033 - 
cite viata 3,976 ee 
a 53,115 37,791 711 
ie 31,195 22,195 71.1 
on6 Pe) 
nS 130 
con $94,496 $67,011 70.9% 
re $550 $125 22.7% 
ye 420,014 212,464 50.6 
ae 232,841 112,235 48.2 
oe 92,447 51,542 55.8 
“ye 712 220 30.9 
iF 83 bee 
Pa $746,647 $376,586 50.4% 
oe $755 Ss. ree.” 
Te 152,672 87,534 57.3% 
iss 2,435 5 22.3 
16,451 4,817 29.3 
face 4,752,892 3,348,401 70.4 
we 1,992,877 1,186,603 59.5 
ed 1,983,725 538,680 27.2 
ae 3,356,758 1,399,769 41.7 
hie 829,951 472,447 56.9 
— 262,138 110,653 42.2 
ae 118,999 63,033 53.0 
os 233,546 11,800 5,1 
ae 256,518 214,495 83.6 
et 105,429 55,639 52.8 
cone 370,148 210,604 56.9 
ate 197,260 59,422 30.1 
... $14,633,021 $7,764,441 53.1% 
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REINSURANCE 


ESSENTIALS 


Every Employers con- 
tract is carefully nego- 
tiated, skillfully built, 
equitably administered. 


These essentials combine 
to help insurers deliver 
satisfactory services to 
policyholders — career 
job of every underwriter. 


EMPLOYERS REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
21 West 10th St. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
107 William St. 175 W. Jackson 100 Bush St. 









































American International Building, 1, Robinson Road, Singapore 


IN SINGAPORE s « « and throughout the free world, AIU is recog- 


nized as a trusted symbol of security...the security of first-class insurance 


protection of properties and liabilities...insurance written in first-class U.S. 


companies. AIU’s reputation as a leader in the insurance of international risks 
has been earned through more than 40 years in this field. The facilities and 


service of AIU are of the finest . . . and are utilized by the world’s foremost 
insurance brokers and agents. 


J INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERWRITERS 


Offices in Singapore and other principal cities of the world, including — 


Chicago + Dallas + Denver « Houston « LosAngeles « Miami +» New Orleans « New York «+ Portland + San Francisco + Seattle + Tulsa « Washington 


























